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Oeeani of ink, and reams of paper, and disputes infinite might have been spared, if 
wranglers haa avoided lighting the toich ot strife at the wrong end ; uno« a tenth 
part of the pains expenaed in attempting to prove the why^ the where^ and the when 
certain events have happened, would have been more thaii sufficient to prove that 
they never happened at a//.— Kkv. C. C. Coltom, A.M. 
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A GLANCE AT THE PRESENT STATE OF THEOLOGY. 



A PROFESSION of sanctity is one of the modes (and next to the accumula- 
tion of wealth, the readiest one) by which a man obtains a status in society. 
Religion must always be to the man of integrity a subject of the greatest 
interest. But at this time, amid unusual circumstances, it is more particu- 
larly and eminently a theme of paramount importance ; and thus we observe 
(whether it be a sign of a felling ofif in the number of hearers, or a token of 
healthy zeal on the part of the preachers), at the present moment, a stirring 
up of heaven and earth almost in the endeavour to make converts by secta- 
rians of every denomination. But it does not necessarily follow because there 
is more talk of and about religion and faith that conclusions are to be drawn 
favourable either to its vitality or progress ; on the contrary, the noise may 
be that of disruption, and the all-exciting interest may be caused by the last 
throes of dissolution. It is a bad sign for any system of religion when it 
requires the arm of the law to support its own want of energy, especially if it 
carps at its decisions when they chance to be adverse to its views. Its 
want of the sympathy and affection of its supposed supporters is thus very 
clearly manifested. If the present system of theology be fallacious — if it be 
not founded on the eternal and unchanging laws of nature — its friends can 
gain nothing by appealing to the state for support ; in fact, its adversaries 
began to number its days from the time when it took state pay, and became, 
instead of a healing mother and nurse to the poor, but a mere engine of state 
despotism and political tyranny, whose mode of operation was by compressing 
the intellect of man into those narrow limits that, while vitally important in 
a system of passive obedience and non-resistance, denuded religion entirely 
of its best feature, liberty of thought, and made it penal to worship the 
author of nature in any way except that recognised by act of parliament. 
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From thia system naturally sprang that doctriDO of fatalism which, while 
kept in activity, while engaged in subduing surrounding nations, was the 
essence of the ffuth that enabled the Mahommedans yicteriously to oTerrun 
the fairest parts of Europe — becomes, when inactive, or when viewed as a 
doctrine for all time, the canker that will assuredly destroy any faith, as it 
has done the tempon^ power of the Turks. And how often have the church 
pointed out this very fact ; yet they are so purblind as not to discover and 
apnly the same logic to their own particular case — which i»^, that a people 
reared in the belief thai the Lord is to do everything for them very naturally 
become spiritually inactive, and, when the church is really in danger, cannot 
very easily be roused into activity to help it ; and of the two they are apt to 
think, if it wants man's help at all, that the system is not of Ghod. Now we 
do not hold with the ctasa who consider the world is getting worse ; said 
least of aU do we consider it a sign of its retrogression because there is a 
spirit abroad that determines to investigate before it accords adherence—or 
rather, that seems to have the conviction that it cannot believe at all till it 
is able to comprehend the doctrines for which its belief is demanded. Vast 
as are the number of sects, and diversified as are their beliefs— although all 
deduced from one source — all (^them must acknowledge the right individually 
of all the others to examine the grounds upon which their principles are 
founded ; and if they really are the posiiessors of such truths^ revesded or 
inspired, the possession of which is so valuable that nothing however great 
is oompavable to it, why should they object to have their theories canvassed ? 
Tet with them all there is a Hne of demarcation, pant which if inquiry ven- 
tures to progress a united howl arises, as if they feared disruption of the sys- 
tem, sooner or later, mist be the inevitable result of any thorough examina- 
tion of their dogmas. 

The last few years have been remarkable for the signs of the times and the 
march of intellect observable m the theologic world. At first Catholicism^ 
robbed of its Icmg-enjoyed immunities and privileges, was most unfairly and 
arrogantly denuded of what no power or authority had the right or warrant 
to rob them, namely, their civil rights as citizens; but gradually and steadily 
have ks votaries been wori^ing for and achieving a relaxation of the pro- 
hibitory laws that once existed to the extent of making it penal for them to 
educate their own children in their ovtm doctrines. They succeeded, but 
only because public opinion was with them, and they, in their blindness, 
may have supposed such sympathy flowed from affection to their doctrines. 
Fatal mistake ; it proceeded alone from that inrate love of justice that 
exists in all mankind, and prompts them to make common cause with the 
oppressed against the oppressor. The relaxations ultimately were such that 
the trimming government thought it safe to offer the Catholics a sop in the 
pan in the shape of a grant to Maynooth ; but at this point Episcopacy, 
Methodism, Dissent, in all shapes and forms, let loose the dogs of war. 
Govermnent is oowed, Catholicism is silenced, and proceeds again with its 
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under-oarrent o^ secret action, paving the waj for iutnre enterprifte. Then 
the belligerent sects, not satisfied with mere victory, again attempt to revive 
against Uiem as extensive a crusade as the intelligence of the nineteenth 
centary will tolerate. But fancy not that episcopacy and dissent, though 
united in battle array against the scarlet lady, have any feelings or senti- 
ments in common. No ; when their common enemy retires from the battle 
field they fall upon each other, and inveigh against each other's dogmas. 
One side is heretic, the other but a shade better than Bomanism. But the 
dissensions between the great parties as sects, are not the whole of the 
threatening symptoms that prognosticate the demolition of their systems. 
The church splits up into evangelical and Puseyite, into high church and 
low church ; one side amuse themselves in weighty disputes as to whether 
certain forms are to be read, looking eastward or westward\ whether at 
such a time they shall have on a white or a black garment — md, in brief, 
how fa.T the formularies, customs, and mountebank symbols of past ages may 
be aped without the bibles and prayer-books of the congregations, as weU 
as their contempt, being hurled at them ; while the other side are trying how 
much of rationalism they can introduce into their holy, infidlible, and im- 
changing system, without endangering their various livings and benefices; 
and in the division of parties that necessarily ensues, an opportunity is 
afforded for a union and fusion of the equally jarring and discordant sects 
that compose dissent, to concentrate their forces in an endeavour to separate 
the dominant church from the state. This warfare is now being carried on 
hotly and determinedly, and there is a probability the object maybe realised, 
though not so much by the efforts and arguments of dissent, or by the grow- 
ing notion that such union is anomalous and injurious to the interests of the 
church itself, as by the internal distraction that now agitates the estab- 
lishment from John-o'-Groat's to the Land's £nd. No, the Bishops of 
Exeter and London, Pusey, Newman, Davidoon, and others, are the men 
who will have to take the credit, or bear the odium of the disruption of 
church from state that must inevitably ensue. Their own dogmas lay 
down the axiom that a house divided against itself cannot stand ; and verily 
the days of the connection of the church with the state are already num- 
bered. But this theological epidemic dissension is not only observable in 
the episcopal body of Christians, for in the next largest body, the Wesleyans, 
the smouldering embers of dissatisfaction, have burst forth into a flame : 
saint is set against saint, p&stor against hearers, leaders against followers, 
superintendents against supernumeraries : in short, the limbs and members 
seem determined no longer to maintain the body (the conference) in idleness 
to monopolise all power, influence, and emolument ; and when too late the 
limbs and the body too will find they were both parts of one system, and 
that an attempt (though just in itself) to starve out one portion of the Me- 
thodistio whole, could but end in the demolition of the system. This 

Wesleyan disunion will, combined with that of the church, tend greatly 
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towards progrefls, because all sides, while catering for that poputarity, an- 
backed by which all their efforts will be fiitile, will find it their interest to 
adTocate at least a minimum measure of justice and increase of political and 
ciTil liberty to the masses. But amid this crash of creeds, let no fond and 
confiding friend of progress think his cause can advance without exciting 
their ire, indignation, or calumny — not a bit of it. To use a homely simile, 
religious quarrels are precisely analogous to those between a man and his 
wife, who, it is said, howerer much they may privately wrangle, immediately 
an enemy appears, at once patch up their differences and attack the foe in 
concert. Take an instance from that veracious print, the Watchman, who, 
refering to Mr. Fox's Bill for National Secular Education, says — * We have 
taken pains to acquaint ourselves not only with the Bill itself, but with the 
known and avowed sentiments of its promoters, that we may form a correct 
judgment of its character ;' and then, as if to give the lie to its own state- 
ments of its careful examinations, proceeds to say the Bill is anything ex- 
cept what the Bill propounds itself to be, and treats its readers to its own 
views of certain ulterior objects, which, it says, its promoters possess, and 
indulges in the usual scurrilities of religious prints as to infidelity and so 
on, which our readers will readily comprehend without further quotation. 
Now, in the division of religious parties before alluded to, there has started 
from what was once a united camp, a paper named the WeMleyan Timet, 
and respecting the very article from which we have quoted, they have a re- 
joinder to the Watchman that says aU we could say on the subject, and 
illustrates how much the cause of progress is promoted by theological squab- 
bles. The article runs thus : — ' It is but poor evidence of one man's piety 
that he dubs every other man who holds opinions different from his own an 
infidel, and it is a. very equivocal manifestation of the character of a reli- 
gious system that it, in all uncharitableness, shouts godless to everything 
differing from it.' Now in what this infidelity consists — except good sound 
education, independent of theology, be infidelity— we are rather at a loss to 
discover. Supposing Mr. Fox's Bill to be an echo of the Lancashire sys- 
tem—which it is not in several main points — is there anything like infidelity 
in what they propose to teach P The following quotation, which is from 
their published prospectus, shall answer: — * The children in the day schools 
shall be instructed in reading, grammar, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and such other kinds of useful secular education as the growing intelligence 
of the people may demand ; in addition to these a sacred regard to truth, 
\ ustice, kindness, and forbearance in our intercourse with our fellow-crea- 
tures, temperance, frugality, industry, and aU other virtvett conducive to the 
right ordering of practical conduct in the affairs of life.' Now it surely 
does not require us to deny that the above is infidelity, and is quite suffi- 
cient evidence that any plans likely to foster or promote or produce intelli- 
gence will meet with opposition from any sect ; in fact, all sects in this 
particular are in unison as in their hatred to Catholicism. They are not 
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purticalar what they say; their rabidness is exhibited in their want of 
logic — they respect not character, faucts, or statistics : in fact, like Malays, 
they ran a muck, and cat and hack at progress aoder whatever form they 
discover it. Take another instance to show how far-fetched and poiotless 
are some of their sayings. A reverend gentleman is the perpetrator, and he 
endeavours to turn the very nataral prejudice of man to pauperism as a 
justification for his endeavoar to enlist the sjrmpathies of the unthinking 
into opposition to a measure for the education of the masses. The rev. 
gentleman, after eulogising the independence of the people of this country, 
concluded his desultory speech thus :-»* He had often admired their (the 
people's) independence of character, but this Bill went directly to subvert 
that independence ; he objected to it because of its tendency to pauperism. 
The poor and destitute were now enabled to go and obtain relief from the 
parish because they had paid their rates and belonged to it, and now by 
Mr. Fox's Bill they were told to go and say, I have paid my education rate, 
and I claim to have my child educated by the parifth.' May we also sup- 
pose a case—tithes, for instance, or church rates, Easter dues. Lent offer- 
ings, first fruits, and the thousand other disguises under which the class, of 
which the reverend gentleman in question forms a part, abstracts the bread 
and marrow of the industrious, whether believer or unbeliever. Are not the 
recipients of the above paapers ? Are they not to be muzzled because of 
the labourer being worthy of his hire, and so on P Is the working man only 
to be muzzled P Clergy ask for tithes — are still to be considered gentlemen ; 
peasants ask to have their children educated, and are to be considered 
paupers : but we tell them they are playing a dangerous game. It is the 
national interest that every person should have the means of education, and 
when the State provides the means, the recipients are not paupers, because 
it is for the national good ; but when against the will of the majority all 
sects are taxed and made to support a religious system adverse to their own, 
that is injustice, the recipients are then paupers, and the system will some 
day come tumbling about their eajrs. 

Now, however theology may wrangle, their eyes are fully open to the 
steady advance of free thought in religion. They battle stoutly, and even 
make advances, as in the case of the Bishop of Exeter maintaining the effi- 
cacy of baptism to consist in the ordinance itself, independent of merit or 
worthiness in the individual. Similar attempts are observable elsewhere, 
in tl^e tactics of which the Vicar of Leigh is an illustration, who endeavour, 
to forbid matrimony to those who have not been confirmed. And again, on 
the opposition to any alteration in the marriage laws, not because it is 
morally wrong, not because the results would tend to deteriorate the physical 
or intellectual powers of the nation, but because it is supposed to have been 
forbidden in the Bible— and beyond the limits and lines there laid down some 
people seem determined not to advance, hoM ever the wants, necessities, and 
aspirations of the age may pant for progression. The North British Review 
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for F«bi^ary, io commencing an article on this subject, illustrates tlie pm« 
verb ^barm wateb barm catcb/ for to suppose the adTocates of tfais sieatmre 
(or any measure of progress) argne or tbink ft&ta. principle, fleenfti tteter to 
be among the most distant or visionarj of their conceptions. Ko, thbse who 
haye for ages lived and fattened upon ^e system, who have step by step 
opposed iiiqniry, freedom, and progress, are the only persons who can be dis- 
interested. Those who have suffered under the system, but who still wish to 
have no alteration or changes without discussion and investigation, and who 
even then are ready and foolish enough perhaps to pay for the abdication of 
usurped privileges, as they did the twenty millions fbr the suppression of the 
slave trade*-they are the persons whom the clergy vituperate, insult, and 
bully. What says the reviewer P — * Mr. Stuart Wortley, the champion of 
this cause (marriage with a deceased wife's sister), indicated his intentions 
before the close of last sessions, and apart frotti his own 2eal, there is a 
knot, or clique, of interested individuals too watchful to alloto his intention to 
sleep.' Then again, in alluding to the agitation in the country on the sub- 
ject, he says, ^ The entire conduct of the affair has all the marits of a hole 
and corner, nay, an almost clandestine mode of action.' Precisely similar 
is the argument used by the Bishop of Exeter in his late most remarkable 
letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. In a tone of reproach he says, 
* Why do you have recourse to such a record of the sins and follies of some 
early Christians ? Why do you send your readers to the pages of an infidel 
historian, and to that very portion of his work of which almost every sen- 
tence is a sneer against our holy faith? Why give authority to his infidel 
second-hand exaggerated statements, by making them your evidence of a 
iact, which the Fathers of the Church sufficiently avouch while they deplore,' 
and so on. So that it is plain there are truths abroad likely to shake the 
sentiments of the public not only as to the amount of authority the chnrch 
possesses on matters theological, but probably as to the truth or fable of the 
actual doctrines and statements on which Christianity itself is founded. 
Truth requires no mystery— a prognostication of the return of a comet, or 
the occurrence of an eclipse, or the precise moment of high water in any 
given locality, are matters never controverted by investigation ; on the con- 
trary, the truth of the fact is demonstrated, but when any system requires 
this author to be blinked, the other not to be read, another to be published 
with certain (what they are pleased to term) objectionable passages omitted, 
that system mnst not only be rotten, but the feu;t cannot be disguised that 
its partizans know and feel it to be rotten, and that investigation and discus- 
sion will not do at aU for it. The same facts are exhibited in what is termed 
the Methodistic life. Sincere, honest, and worthy men enlist the sympathies 
and love of those equally sincere and confiding; a system is evolved which 
in time makes the confiding many but the vassals and serfs of the priest- 
hood. Progress, in its onward march, repudiates any special credence to 
the tenets of any individual, and proceeds to analyse and investigate the 
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anlhQriliM« Thia will not do for Methodift priestn any more than it will 
fta Bonwoi or ^i^oopalian ; th^y follow in tbo same track aa far aa they 
dace in the nineteenth centory : but what is the effect P the wiae, the good, 
the free^ reJMce that they are persecuted, and the love of joslioe and fair 
play< of the aaaaea raises tha persecuted to a higher pinnacle of prosperity 
and fiune than they ever before enjoyed, or ever could have possessed. But 
let them beware how they asoribe this devotion to any love of, or absolute 
beHef in, their creeds and dogsMs, or any motive but the indeatrootiUe love 
9f justioe, rectitude, and freedom, that is natural to sR men. 

But the hct most signifieaat of the spirit of the age and most pregnant 
with gteat results is the splitting of sections in theological bodies, which 
eauses the enunciation of principles <^ progress, and secures the advocacy of 
l»e& who, as martyrs and persons who have sacrificed their interests to dieir 
eoovictioi^ must give weight to such opinions as they hold, and the holding 
of which incaiisacitates them from holding offices in their various churches-^ 
and must correspondingly deteriorate and detract from the idea of infallibility 
with which the clergy would fain surround religious systems. Such men as 
Newman, Froude, and Foxton, who hold and avow the opinions they do 
must strengthen the cause of free thought. But mdependent of the class 
who still hold the idea of the Bible being the basis of religious truth, merely 
considering it should be made to assimilate with the wants and advancements 
of the age, there is another and a large class who believe that what is good 
in the Bible has existed from, and is coeval with, the existence of man on 
this planet. This is a large class ; it is composed of men, intelligent 
deeply read, industrious and persevering in their examinations, and un- 
ceasing in their endeavours to publish the results of their convicdons to their 
fellow men. Their fault (if fault it be) has been the necessity (philosophically 
speaking) of holding, concurrent with their ideas of right and wrong (which 
IS religion), an alteration in social economy—* which is called communism 
and is hated without knowing what it is, as in the palmy days of George III. 
the people of this country were taught to hate a Frenchman merely because he 
was a Frenchman — which revolution in the social views necessarily layg 
down, as its first principle, the equality of all men, which has compelled the 
advocates of liberal theological views also to hold political ones adverse to 
the interests of the powers that be. And this portion of their tenets has led to 
the idea, in unreflecting minds, that a freethinker is necessarily a republican 
an atheist, and a socialist. Fully granting that if he be it is no crime, and 
that many are all these, still it does not necessarily follow. But as there 
exists a prejudice against them, it is adroitly used by the advocates of 
existing abuses, as a bugbear to frighten mankind from the use of their in- 
tellect, and to give a sanctity to those decaying institutions under which 
they have flourished amid the desolation that has annually been the mental 
and physical annihilation of the blind supporters of the system. The pecu- 
liar phase of the present religious appearances is that man is gradually pre- 
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paring and qaalifying himself to use that power, that ielf-gwemment that is 
his inherent right. What a glorious era in the annals of history, that after 
years of tyranny and misrule in a country where there were but 200,000 
voters and 300,000 placemen, on obtaining supreme power, the national Toioe 
forbade the punishment of death for political crimes. So in this country, in 
spite of the interested opposition of priestcraft, education and the enlighten- 
ment of the masses are working— slowly, it may be, but certainly— towards 
that consummation of freedom, political, social, and religious, to which the 
good and the great of all ages have looked forward as the realisation of their 
hopes, and the reward for the sacrifices they ha^e made. 

This article would be manifestly imcomplete without a short survey of 
the materials for future campaigns, as developed at the annual meetings 
of the religious bodies during May. As usual, the whole month has been 
absorbed with them, and pretty hard work it must have been for some of the 
parties who seem to be principals at all the meetings. On the whole, they 
do not seem to have had this year the oneness or the concentration formerly 
to be observed. There seems to have reigned a despondency— an unspoken 
dread, among the promoters, of something that might ooze out that would 
damage the collections. In fact, at two of these meetings ~one presided 
over by Lord Harrowby, the other by Fox Maule— amendments wjere pro- 
posed, which it was considered advisable to decline to receive ; the chair- 
men seemingly having no hesitation to play the tyrant even for the brief 
space of a day. The attempt to suppress free speech at a public meeting, 
owing to the efficiency of the fourth estate (the press), has been bruited far 
and near, and doubtless heard with much grief by those friends of real religion 
who, being honest and sincere themselves, fancy their spiritual guides are 
equally disinterested — and who cannot conceive that there is ought to be 
blinked in their respective systems. Amiable confidence, it is true, but we 
fear misplaced. As regards infidelity, so called, if the statements made at 
the meetings be true, and the parties ought to know, it is in a very flourish- 
ing condition, and seems, by its progress, to be an everlasting satire upon 
Christian efforts. Did their cause manifest the same steady advance, both 
as to numbers and intelligence, they would detect at once the hand of God 
in it. As it is, they detect only the disinclination of their followers to have 
their hands dipped in their pockets so frequently. But it may be the threat 
is only used as a sort of theological Frankenstein, by the instrumentality of 
which their benighted followers seem to cash up freely enough. One society 
boasts of having distributed a million of Bibles ; still, infidelity increases, 
^d more money must be raised for more Bibles. They assert so strongly 
that the spread of Bibles is a necessity, iithe cause of God is to go on, that, 

tnie, it is rather singular that by some miracle, like the few loaves and 
lishes that fed a multitude, a large lot of Bibles are not miraculously made 
for their use. And if done, if fair wages were paid by the same means to 
the starving Bible-producers, it would coEsiderably add to the merit of the 
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miracle in all hungry minds. That very astute body, the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews, it appears, have collected this year over £38,000 ; 
and, like FalstaflTs item of bread to a butt or two of sack, the result is twenty 
foreign converts— being only a cost of £1,400 each— which is duly recog- 
nised as the work of God. According to their statement, the Bible and 
Testament are read with avidity in certain Hebrew schools, the whereabouts 
of which not being stated we cannot give to our readers, and is not very im- 
portant to the future denizens of Pandemonium. But one fact seems very 
prominent at all these meetings, which is that without more Bibles more 
infidels cannot be converted ; and that as God expended his miraculous 
powers somewhere about the time the apostles lived, there is no hope for 
more Bibles unless funds can be found to print more in the ordinary way. 
In fact, cash up is the alpha and omega of all these meetings. To call them 
annual discussions is a farce. They are, more properly speaking, annual 
benefits ; principal performers, Messrs. Plumptre, Peto, and Cowan, who 
seem to be especially retained to do the starring work at each of the meet- 
ings — in fact, deduct the three and the meetings would be dumb. It would 
be a knotty point for Colonel Sibthorp to decide the following query : How 
much, after printing 10,000 Bibles, would there be left out of £28,000 to be 
shared among the ofiicials of the Sooietyibr the Conversion of the Jews. 
And those who glory in the economy observed in the production of this most 
holy and most necessary book must never lose sight of the fact that these 
rdigious societies have done more to reduce to the starvation point the 
wages of printers, bookbinders, folders, and stitchers than all the individual 
competition of booksellers put together ; in fact, no grinding act of oppres- 
sion, intimidation, or chicanery is too dirty to be by them performed — and all, 
forsooth, under the name of religion. For who, for the privilege of printing 
or binding Bibles, would mind existing on one meal a day, instead of three P 
Or who would mind seeing his children perish day by day for want of food 
and fresh air, so that he could but contribute to the spread of the Gospel at 
the antipodes, by the production and dissemination of cheap Bibles P We 
can readily learn how many Bibles can be produced, but none can calculate 
how many fireless hearths accrue to the producers, or how many broken hearts 
they yearly cause. Oh 1 if angels do ^eep, how they would mourn over this 
sickly mania that, having no bowels for want, destitution, and ignorance at 
home, proceeds at such a sacrifice to deluge foreign lands with such a book 
as the Bible. 

It cannot, however, be denied that some interesting statistics have been 
elicited. For instance, by a statement made at the annual meeting of the 
Beligioos Tract Society, it appears there are ten stamped newspapers of a 
decidedly infidel tendency^ that have a circulation of upwards of ten millions ; 
six unstamped, with a circulation of over six millions ; and a series of mis- 
cellaneous papers, with a circulation of over ten millions-^all engaged in 
propagating and propounding the same hellish doctrines. To cou^ 
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wfaick, but eiiilttitig to ibform as to the renders, the said sotUij had pab* 
lisfaed| sinee their coiolnclDoeBieiit, £▼« hundred millioDS of What they are 
pleased to t^rm little mesJieogers of mtfrcy ; by whioh they mean those little 
^yeoimens Of bad paper, bad priiitiilg, and wotse orthography, that are 
hawked about from house to hovLse by a certain claSi of people who, being 
miserable themselves, want to make everybody dse so^and the burden of the 
oentents of which may be summed vp in adm<mitions to Ohildren not to 
tempt the Lord by purchasing lollipops on Sunday, and by not allowing tiiem 
any balance in their pockets thejr manage to make them withstand tiie 
temptation^ 

The meeting of the Chnrdh Missionary So<Siety stems to hare betn^^ 
according to the religious thermotnetet, the receipts— a taking affidr. It 
applears tb^it subsdriptions this .year have exceeded £94,000. But even in 
this society, which is comparativdy a flourishing ooncem, it ooidd Hot be 
disguised that there was a palpable iidHng off in some of the most prolifio 
sources of reveoue-^namely, the t«gular subscriptions ; for the great total 
arose mainly f^om legacies, which, from the spirit of intelligence sow 
abroad, is likely to prove in fbturb years not so proMo as at present. 

One society which, to the fnebd^ of peace at least, mnst appear anomaloos, 
have also had their meeting, witji a live marquis in the diair. The Navld 
and MiHlary Bible Societj, if the statistics be correct, hate done their 
^mte in pushing the staple article the Bible, among the men of war. But 
really when We reflect on the mbrals of the military, they do not evidence 
^at the effbtts made are very effectual ; in &ct, if the society does not mabs 
the fioHiers show ixp their Bibles^ as th«y do their bodies, to an inspector, nt 
Stated petiods, it would not exercise our imeg^iation over much to fancy 
they were in the habit of lighting tfaeikr pipes with t^e leaves instead of reading 
them. 

The Home 'abd OoleHttal Sohool Society hav6 had their meeting ; and, If 
the record be trtie, tsommenced the day'fi proceedings by an examination of 
the scholars, about five hundred in number-^and the Eari of Chichester^ the 
obaintian, was pleased tO express his gratiflcation at their repiMS, wUeh 
^nay be very good for those who do not know that both questions and ainwetv 
«cr& prepared befeiKhand for theise ^reat Oceosions. Tke meeting tierminated 
^'•^'tSf we had tdmoet %)rgotteD to mention, ati do-^with a hymn ; and in this 
dase with the addition of the National Antiiem, so ealied* 

The total results of all the meetings, as fair as Christianity is cett c er n ed, it 
anytMng but hopeful. Inflpite of two millions of ^bles and twenty milliOna 
t)f ttactst, there is hardly oi«e aa^oeiation elear of ^debt^ Lookat the BaptiM 
•IfStsionary 6ooi^y ; in «ptte ^ a reduction «f expenses in India of £8,636^ 
in Ceylon of £300, in Afiioatif £1,000, and of incideattal eXf^ensesfldO, tb»y 
have ti debt of £^,857> and ^evem then the baiaawe of the yefeir would have 
fceeta against the Sooidty, had it not have beea for a timely donaticm of £300 
by Hie treasu^r, who, do^btSess, is a disinteretted aan^ mlitk jwt enabled 
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tbem to say they had not this year expended more than theur income. The 
results, we repeat, as far as Christianity is concerned, is damning evidence 
of the futility of the attempt to deceive man many years longer. In the 
fiice of such facts as twenty Jews converted at an expense of j^8,000, or, 
as in the case of the Christian Instruction Society, where 2,160 Christiai^ 
propagandists visited 52,105 faunilies with a result which, for fear of mis- 
takes, we give in the words of the report read to the meeting, that * More 
than thirtif individuals were believed to have become genuine converts to 
Christ, the greater part of whom had been united to the Christian church.' 
This sentence to men of the world would speak volumes, but by the dearly 
beloved in the Lord, who with open mouth listened to the astounding 
result of thirty converts, with a staff of 2,000 and upwards of preachers, 
it was received as thankfully as those most interested in the system could 
wish. 

In concluding our brief review of the annual exhibition of these religious 
bodies, all they can do or say cannot disguise the fact that ^e press, creat* 
ing its intelligence by the power of steam, which intelligence is propelled 
by the same power daily through the length and breadth of the land, is so 
disseminating knowledge that the antiquated systems will not much longer 
hold water. The truth is, infidelity, so called, and progress, which is caUed 
infidelity to scare the credulous, must triumph independently of any efforts 
of its own, because imposition, deceit, and intolerance, have cmly to be 
known to excite the hostility of mankind. Such is priestcraft, a system that 
has connived at and co-operated with t3rranny of every form and kind'; that 
has suppressed intellect, that has set man against man, and nation against 
nation ; that has made religion to ccmsist of forms and symbols instead of 
practical goodness : in fact, priestcraft has been, the blight that has mad» 
a desert of the human family. B. L. B. 
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A BRIEF GLANCE AT POLITICS. 



With the Tulg«r, names have great weight ; the wise use a writ of inquiry into their 
legitimacy when they are advanced as authorities. — Zimmerman. 

Thb fate of the Whigs, thongh not the most prominent topic, is politically 
the topic of the day. Their littleness, incapacity, utter helplessness, and 
the insolence of their chiefs were never before so clearly demonstrated to the 
public. They are falling under the weight of their own imbecility— they 
are upheld only by that force which exists in no country so strongly as in 
England— the fear of consequences. And they are aware of this. They 
calculate their ministerial life upon elements furnished by this well-known 
characteristic of Englishmen ; and they acccordingly pander to it, foster it, 
artfully excite it, and endeavour to live upon it In point of fact, it consti- 
tutes their pretension to office — it is their sole strength. So long as the 
English mind is content to endure them, they are content to be endured. 
The prevailing political immorality, which considers national power as the 
property of the strongest of the aristocratical parties, a tenet rooted in the 
Whig mind, and shared in by their opponents, sustains them in what we 
must call their flagrant dishonesty. But it cannot sustain them much 
longer. The moment when the people have ceased to fear the consequences 
of turning out the Whigs at any cost, and the moment when the younger 
and healthier Radicals treat with disdain and unfaltering hostility the pre- 
tension of the aristocracy to a personal property in the government, the 
Whigs must fall. Meanwhile, we have a species of political interregnum, 
which a tolerated government practically is, and the Whigs have not the 
slightest objection to be stop-gaps and eaters of broken bread. 

Looked at from any point of view, the Whigs are the great obstacles to 
national progress. They are the busy-bodies, the marplots, the objection- 
able people who intrude themselves as necessary parties to every movement, 
and the consequence is that we have no movement at all. They are the 
breaks jammed hard apon the wheels of the engine of progress. They are 
the real obstructions, the actual retarders. A witty friend defined the func- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel to be the Whig propelling engine. He alone has 
the power to force them up hill ; they are always ready enough to run down. 
And this criticism of them as a party, indicates the treatment they should 
meet with from the nation. Take away the breaks, overthrow the obstacles, 
and, if necessary, run the whole parliamentary train ofif the rails. Let 
the WMgs be put out, made to resign, and vanish into congenial nothingness. 
Why fear the consequences ? What can they be to be feared? What more 
fearful thing for English progress, English safety even, than stupidity and 
blindness at the top of i}n.ngB pretending^ to direct, impeding thereby ail di- 
rection?' What consequences can we expect from this state of things? 
Mr. Carlyle*s famous ' dead ass floating atop of a mud deluge ' is a more 
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tmpectable phenomenon. Consequenceu ! can any oongeqnences, even the 
worst and most horrifying, the accession of the Tories, be more fearful and 
fatal than incapacity pretending to rule, administer, and advise ? What 
keeps the Whigs in power t the threats they are continually employing of 
resignation. Can anything be more contemptible ? Were the Radicals true 
to their principles, they would give the Whigs an opportunity of fulfilling 
their threat, and they would be thereby the authors of a national blessing. 

But the Whigs have so artfully mixed themselves up with the free-trade 
question, have persuaded so many men to believe that if they were turned 
out, free-trade would be turned out too, that it is no wonder in this age of 
lax political morality, they maintain their seat . But what arrant nonsense 
it is. The Whigs did not settle the free-trade question. The People — the 
nation decided thcU, The Whigs ! if they could they would have imposed a 
fixed duty. They settle nothing, uphold nothing, do nothing. If they were 
happily turned out to-morrow, the Tories would not dare to reimpose protec- 
tive duties on corn. We say they would not dare, at the peril of a«revolu- 
tion, to upset free-trade. Then, whence the necessity of keeping the Whigs 
in power ? Free- trade can take care of itself. The point of honour, how- 
ever, is to keep the Whigs in power ; but this is one of those baneful political 
superstitions, which necessarily entail political immorality and lead to 
national disasters. We must destroy this— and to do so the Whigs must be 
repudiated as impostors. 

But we go further than this. The House of Commons is radically cor- 
rupt and corrupting. Modern Whiggism is but the excrescence of the system. 
To us the fortune of the people's cause in the House of Commons is a 
matter of perfect indifference. We have long ceased to regard that House 
with respect, we have long ceased to look to it for absistance. Accustomed 
to consider the interests of parties, and to repudiate the dictates of principle, 
nursed in extravagance, fed upon patronage, wedded to privileges, founded 
on fictions, reflecting not the image, expressing not the will of the nation, 
the House of Commons is necessarily an object of contempt to all those who 
dj not pin their faith to the sleeve of aristocracy. The House of Commons 
is a privileged and tolerated usurpation of the rights of Englishmen. Exist- 
ing without any rightful authority, existing on a basis of precedent, having 
no pretensions to be an institution built up on foundations of right, but even 
pretending only to be founded on expediency, how can it hope to guide the 
nation in the ways of justice, or preserve it in the paths of peace? It 
cannot be done. And as we feel no respect for a man in private society who 
pretends to be what he is not, so we do not feel any respect for a set of men 
who pretend to be rightful rulers, when they are wrongful usurpers. Pos- 
sibly this may be treason, but it is truth. Perhaps it may militate against 
the ' security of the crown and government,' but it is in harmony with 
reason and justice. We desire above all things the security and rightful 
development of the Nation, and if the security of the other things be inr- 
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patible with this, then let the other things shift for thernselves. Truth, 
principle, justice, we saj, though the heavens should fall 5 but we think 
that the heavens are much more likely to fall when lies, expediency, and 
injustice are the laws by which a nation allows itself to be gorerned. 

Granted that the men who assemble annually in St. Stephen's are gentle- 
men, well'bred, generally truthful, usually honourable and just in all the 
relations of private life — as far as such conduct may be compatible with 
human nature. What does this avail them ? In Parliament they are not 
private, but public, men. Private morals drop off from them when they 
enter the doors of the House. Private morality will not serve them there. 
The institution being false, its members become like it. Neither does 
it depend npon their will. The atmosphere of the place, its traditions, its 
maxims, its precedents prevail over all beside. As the House of Commons 
is at present constituted, it cannot do justice. Put a true man in a false 
position, and he will either destroy the position or the position will destroy 
him. He will become, perhaps by degrees and unconsciously, corrupt and 
nntrue, no longer able to testify to the truth that is in him. We hold that 
the present House of Commons is such a position ; and that all true men 
who go there, except to destroy the position, commit a moral suicide. 
Therefore it is that we look upon the House of Commons with contempt, and 
npon all faith in it for good with despair. We regard as hopeless all 
attempts which do not aim at a thorough reform in its nature and constitution ; 
we regard as waste of energy and time all efforts which have not for their 
primary object a Reform of Parliament. 

In January last, the Timet, in a memorable article, predicted a new 
Reform Bill, mendaciously adding that ministers would then be enabled to 
carry out the * intentions of the Reform Act, which had been frustrated by 
accident or neutralised by time* The prediction proved to be premature, 
but the sentence accompanying it is valuable. What a happy choice of 
words ! To ' frustrate ' or < neutralise ' I Do not they express the alpha and 
omega of Whig statesmanship ? What have they ever accomplished but 
the frustration and neutralisation of reform. The Reform Bill itself, the 
Newspaper Stamp Act, Penny Postage, the Municipal Reform Act, volumes 
of Irish legislation, have been frustrated or neutralised under the tutelary 
guardianship of the whigs. They have a gift that way. To patronise the 
people and betray them ; to moralise on principle, and practise expediency ; 
to toast ' the sovereignty of the people,' to conserve the sovereignty of the 
aristocracy ; to display meanness in defeat, and arrogance in victory ; — these 
are the cardinal points, not of honour, in the Whig scheme of misrule. The 
happy sentence of the Timet is easily changed into a description of Whig 
tactics, when we say that they are framed to * frustrate ' by design, and 
* neutralise ' by pportttnit /. 
The peculiarly of this and the last two years is, that there has been no 
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grand political agitation, no startling demonitrations, no movement of much 
importance on the sarface ; bat immense political activity among all classes. 
After the great year of 1846, ithe nation^ sunk into apparent apathj. Com- 
merce began to revire. The continental revolutions appear to have astonished 
and alarmed the English, but not to have commnnicated any momentum to 
agitation. They have, however, caused a much more valuable result. In- 
stead of open and obvious manifestations of strong political feeling, we have 
had great, though secret and unobtrusive, political reflection. The state of 
society has been investigated, as never before. Profound uneasiness is felt 
by aH classes. Profound wrong is perceived to exist by the richer, and acutely 
felt by the poorer, classes. The present session shows that no one prevail- 
ing class are satisBed with our methods of government. All are discontented. 
The privileged are only tolerated because, as we have indicated, the majority 
do not see their way out of existing difficulties, and fear the consequences of 
change. This cannot last long. The anarchy of parliament disgusts our 
practical notions. The anarchy of society shocks that intimate sense of the 
just which every man possesses, however he may hide or disguise it. The 
attitude of the thinking majority (of the unthinking it is useless to take any 
account) is one of expectation— not idle, but reflective, inquiring, and 
anxious for conclusions ; and thus, while the wrecks of the old parliamentary 
parties are playing at the old game of party warfare, the people, the thinkers, 
and the independent politicians are preparing in earnest for a conflict with 
the aristocracy, the result of which cannot be for one moment doubtful. 

To sum up. We have anarchy in parliament, anarchy in society, anarchy 
in thought. Mr. Carlyle's revolutionary pamphlets are sowing doubts in 
thousands of minds, and breaking wiUi iron and merciless hands the consti- 
tuted idols of authority. Socialism has invaded the church, and found de- 
fenders who are solemnly ordained and consecrated. The Freehold Land 
Movement threatens to add a numerous and new class to county voters. The 
Financial Reform movement is creating a vast amount of distrust of govern- 
ment, and is uming to dry up the sources of corruption and patronage. 
The Parliamentai^ Reform movement, which might occupy such a good 
position, had its leaders boldness and decision of purpose, is mainly »tump 
oratory. The Conference was a failure. It is somewhat singular that men 
who detest democracy should unwittingly be its influential advocates, while 
men who tell us th^ are its friends should be comparatively impotent. The 
parliamentary reformers help it but little, for want of convictions. The 
Chartists, as such, help it still less, not for want of convictions, but for lack 
of truly democratic convictions and catholicity of belief. The Radical 
minority help it scarcely at all because they have no policy, but faint political 
convictions, no political enthusiasm, no organisation, and no leaders. But 
Mr. Carlyle, much, doubtless, against his will, disseminates democratic 
dogmas with a simplicity of mind and an unconscious fanaticism, "^ 
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admirable ; and {scatters the fire of reyolutionary ideas with a seemingly cal- 
culated recklesgness which is quite cheering. And the Duke of Richmond, 
with his farmers at his back, threaten to rooso the peasantry because we have 
free-trade and cheap corn ; apparently little dreaming that the peasantry of 
1 850 would not fight for dear corn and high rents, but for the rights which 
have been wrested from them ; and that they would in their present ignorance 
rather destroy than preserve agricultural property. 

Thus have characters changed hands. The friends of order are the apostles 
of revolution ; and the professed friends of reform, the obstacles to progress. 

G. H. 



THE GENUINE GIBBON. 



A REPRINT OF THOSE PORTIONS OF THE FAMOUS HISTbRIAN THAT 
CHRISTIANS CONSIDER IT TO BE THEIR DUTY TO SUPPRESS, IN ORDER 
THAT DOUBTS MAY NOT BE RAISED AS TO THE INFALLIBILITY OF 
DIVINE REVELATION. 

Ip the advocates of a divine revelation were wise, they would devote their 
time and talents not to suppress investigations tending to contravene their 
tenets and dogmas, but so to elucidate them as to make them so clear that 
all who run might read. This they do not do; their propagandism consists 
in using their might against the right of free discussion : their arguments 
consist of abuse and calumny against the holders of opinions opposed to their 
own, and in all works published under their auspices, liberal views and 
candid statements are either diluted so as to be entirely denuded of their 
pith and force, viewed as arguments against their theories, or those portions 
of any great work that cannot be garbled, are altogether suppressed. Such 
has been the case with Gibbon's celebrated work on the ' Decline and Fall 
of the Iloman Empire,' and the result is the production of a work facetiously 
termed « THE FAMILY GIBBON.' In plain English, all of Gibbon is ex- 
tracted from the work — all the results of the researches of his untiring in- 
dustry, so far as those investigations bore on theology, have been expunged, 
and what is left is in the old render-unto* Caesar style of writing, that has 
been the stereotyped form of history from time immemorial. Now whether 
the partisans of a system who feel it incumbent upon them thus to mutilate 
the works of authors opposed to them in theological views be honest, be 
sincere, really believe in those dogmas, is a question for the candid portion of 
mankind to answer ; but upon those who only require to know the truths 
whatever it may be — those who believe God ever gave a divine revela- 
tion (as usually understood) to man, that he is quite capable and competent 
to take care of it— it becomes an important duty not to allow these forbidden 
portions of great authors to die out ; for instance, it is a well-knewn fact 
that much of what men think is the word of God in the Bible once figured 
only as notes, or remarks of those persons who, in the first ages before 
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printing was invented, had the rewriting) or copying, of the holy books ; 
those notes from time to time have been inserted into the text, and other 
parts of which they disproved omitted by subsequent scribes, till at last no 
one knows what is the part Qod dictated, or which was introduced by the 
will or caprice of men anything but divine. Now a very short time would 
suflBce, if not exposed, for these suppressions to be forgotten, and at a future 
time it is just possible Gibbon himself may be quoted, ah ! and loved, and 
his memory idolised, because (as the adverse passages are abstracted) he does 
not hold opihions adverse to Christianity ; in fact, if suppression is practica- 
ble, why should not a passage or two be foisted in as in the celebrated Ten 
Lines of Josephus, which would actually enable Christians to quote Gibbon , 
as a supporter of the system which, by his researches, he proved to be an 
, imposition on the credulity of mankind. To prevent this result, we intend 
to reprint his fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, the substance of which is 
omitted in the truthful ' Family Gibbon,* so that should any of our readers 
ever have been so suflSciently deluded as to purchase a copy, he will have in 
his possession that portion of this celebrated author, without which the pub- 
lication is a gross and base fraud upon the intelligence of mankind. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, AND THE SENTI- 
MENTS, MANNERS, NUMBERS, AND CONDITION, OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANS. 

A candid but rational inquiry into the progress and establishment of 
Christianity, may be considered as a very essential part of the history of the 
Roman empire. While that great body was invaded by open violence, or 
undermined by slow decay, a pure and humble religion gently insinuated 
itself into the minds of men, grew up in silence and obscurity, derived new 
vigour from opposition, and finally erected the triumphant banner of the 
cross on the ruins of the Capitol. Nor was the influence of Christianity 
confined to the period or to the limits of the Roman empire. After a revo- 
lution of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still professed by the 
nations of Europe, the most distinguished portions of human kind in arts 
and learning as well as in arms. By the industry and zeal of the Europeans, 
it has been widely dififused to the most distant shores of Asia and Africa ; 
and by the means of their colonies has been firmly established from Canada 
to Chili, in a world unknown to the ancients. 

But this inquiry, however useful or entertaining, is attended with two 
peculiar difliiculties. The scanty dJid suspicious materials of ecclesiustical 
history seldom enable us to dispel the dark cloud that hangs over the first 
age of the church. The great law of impartiality too often obliges «• ♦** 
reveal the imperfections of the uninspired teachers and believei 
gospel ; and, to a careless observer, tfteir faults may seem to cast 8 
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the foith which they profeesed. Bat the scandal of the pious Ohristiaii, and 
the fallacious triumph of the infidel, ^ould cease as soon as they recollect not 
only by whom, but likewise to whom^ the divine revelation was given. The 
theologian may indulge the pleasing task 6f describing Religion as the des- 
cended from heaven, arrayed in her native purity. A Bore roelaneholj 
duty is imposed on the historian. He must discover the inevitable mixture 
of error and corruption, which she contracted in a long residence upon 
earth, among a weak and degeaerate race of beings. 

Our curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire by what means the Chris- 
tian faith obtained so remarkable a victory over the established religions of 
the earth. To this inquiry, an obvious but satisfactory answer may be re- 
turned ; that it was owing to the convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, 
and to the ruling providence of its great author. But as truth and reason 
seldom find so favourable a reception in the world, and as the wisdom of 
Providence frequently condescends to use the passions of the human heart, 
and the general circumstances of mankind, as instruments to execute its 
purpose ; we may still be permitted, though with becoming submission, to 
ask, not indeed what were the first, but what were the secondarv causes of 
the rapid growth of the Christian church. It will, perhaps, appear, that it 
was most effectually favoured and assisted by the five following causes :~> 
I. The inexorable, and, if we may use the expression, the intolerant zeal of 
the Christians, derived, it is true, from the Jewish religion, but purified 
from the narrow and unsocial spirit, which, instead of inviting, had deterred 
the Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses. IL The doctrine of a future 
life, improved by every additional circumstance which could give weight 
and efficacy to that important truth. III. The miraculous powers ascribed 
to the primitive church. IV. The pure and austere morals of the GSiristians. 
V. The union and discipline of <the Christian republic, which gradually 
formed an independent and increasing state in the heart of the Roman 
empire. 

I. We have already described the religious harmony of the ancient world, 
and the facility with which the most diAsrent and even hostile nations em- 
braced, or at least respected, each other's superstitions. A single people t«- 
fused to join in the common intercourse of manlcind. The Jews, who under 
the Assyrian and Persian monarchies, had languished for many ages tlie 
most despised portion of their slaves, emerged from obscurity under the suc- 
cessors of Alexander ; and as they multiplied to a surprising degree in the 
east, and afterwards in the west, they soon excited the curiosity and wonder 
of other nations. The sullen obstinacy with which they maintained their 
peculiar rites and unsocial manners, seemed to mark them out a distinct 
species of men, who boldly professed, or who faintly disguised, Hieir im- 
placable hatred to the rest of human-kind. Neither the violence of Anti- 
ochus, nor the arts of Herod, nor the example of the circumjacent nations, 
could ever persuade the Jews to associate with the institutions of Moses the 
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legant mythology of the Greeki .* Aooording to the maxims oi tmivenal 
tolefation, the Romans protected a superstition which they despised. The 
polite Aogiistas condescended to give orders, that sacrifices should be^oiered 
for his prosperity in the temple of Jerusalem ;t while the meaneel of the 
posterity of Abraham, who should have paid the same homage to the Jupiter 
of the Capitol, would have been an object of abhorrence to himself and to 
his brethren. But the moderation of the conquerors was insufficient to ap- 
pease the jealous prejudices of their subjects who were alarmed and scandal- 
ised at the ensigns of paganism, which necessarily introduced themselTee 
into a Roman province. The mad attempt of Caligula to place his own 
statue in the temple of Jerusalem, was defeated by the unanimous resolution 
of a people who dreaded death much less than suoh an idolatrous profanation4 
Their attachment to the law of Moses was equal to their detestation of foreign 
religions. The current of zeal and devotion, as it was contracted into a 
narrow channel, ran with the strength, and sometimes with the fury, of a 
torrent 

This inflexible perseverance, which appeared so odious or so ridiculous to 
the ancient world, assunes a more awful character, since Providence has 
deigned to reveal to us the mysterious history of the chosen people. But the 
devout and even scrupulous attachment to the Mosaic religion, so con- 
spicuous among the Jews who lived under the second temple, becomes still 
more surprising, if it is compared with the stubborn incredulity of their 
forefathers. When the law was given in thunder from Mount Sinai ; when 
the tides of the ocean, and the course of the planets were suspended for the 
convenience of the Israelites, and when temporal rewards and punishments 
were the immediate consequences of their piety or disobedience, they per«> 
petually rdapsed into rebellion against the visible majesty of their Divine 
King, placed the idols of the nations in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imi- 
tated every fantastic ceremony that was practised in the tents of the Arabs, 

* A Jewish seot^ which indulged themselves in a sort of occasional con* 
fbrmity, derived from Herod, by whose example and authority they had been 
seduced, the name of Herodians. But their numbers were so inconsiderable, 
and their duration so short, that Josephus has not thought them worthy of 
his notice. See Prideaux's Connection, vol. ii., p. 285. 

t Philo de Legatione. Augustus left a foundation for a perpetual sacri- 
fice. Yetlie approved of the neglect which his grandson Caius expressed 
towards the temple of Jerusalem. See Seuton. in August, c, 93, and Casjiu- 
bon's notes on that passage. 

X Jussi a Caio Ceesare, effigiem ejus in templo looare anna potlus sump- 
sere. Tacit. Hist. v. 9. Philo and Josephus gave a very circumstantial, 
but a very rhetorical, account of this transaction, which exceedingly per- 
plexed the governor of Syria. At the first mention of this idolatrous pro- 
posal, ELing Agrippa fainted away, and did not recover his senses till the 
Uiird day. 
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or in the cities of Phoenicia.* As the protection of heaven was deservedly 
withdrawn from the ungrateful race, their faith acquired a proportionable 
degree of vigour and purity. The contemporaries of Moses and Joshua had 
beheld with careless indifference the most amazing miracles. Under the 
pressure of every calamity, the belief of those miracles has preserved the 
Jews of a later period from the universal contagion of idolatry ; and in con- 
tradiction to every known principle of the human mind, that singular people 
seems to have yielded a stronger and more ready assent to the traditions of 
their remote ancestors, than to the evidcDce of their own senses.t 

The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for defence, but it was never 
designed for conquest ; and it seems probable that the number of proselytes 
was never much superior to that of apostates. The divine promises were 
originally made, and the distinguishing rite of circumcision was enjoined to 
a single family. When the posterity of Abraham had multiplied like the 
sands of the sea, the deity, from whose mouth they received a system of laws 
and ceremonies, declared himself the proper and as it were the national 
God of Israel ; and with the most jealous care separated his favourite people 
from the rest of mankind. The conquest of the land of Canaan was ac- 
companied with so many wonderful and with so many bloody circumstances, 
that the victorious Jews were left in a state of irreconcilable hostility with 
all their neighbours. They had been commanded to extirpate some of the 
most idolatrous tribes, and the execution of the divine will had seldom been 
retarded by the weakness of humanity. With the other nations they were 
forbidden to contract any marriages or alliances, and the prohibition of 
receiving them into the congregation, which in some cases was perpetual, 
almost always extended to the third, to the seventh, or even to the tenth 
generation The obligation of preaching to the Gentiles the faith of Moses, 
had never been inculcated as a precept of the law, nor were the Jews 
inclined to impose it on themselves as a voluntary duty. In the admisnon of 
new citizens, that unsocial people was actuated by the selfish vanity of the 
Greeks, rather than by the generous policy of Rome. The descendants of 
Abraham were flattered by the opinion, that they alone were the heirs of the 
covenant, and they were apprehensive of diminishing the value of their 
inheritance, by sharing it too easily with the strangers of the earth. A 
larger acquaintance with mankind, extended their knowledge without cor- 
recting their prejudices ; and whenever the God of Israel acquired any new 

* For the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it may be ob- 
served, that Milton has comprised in one hundred and thirty very beautiful 
lines, the two large and learned syntagmas, which Selden had composed on 
that abstruse subject. 

t ' How long will this people provoke me? and how long will it be ere 
they believe me, for all the tigns which I have shown among them ?' (Num- 
bers, xiv. ii.) It would be easy, but it would be unbecoming, to justify the 
complaint of the deity from the whole tenor of the Mosaic history. 
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Totaries, he was much more indebted to the inconstant hnraour of polytheism 
than to the active xeal of his own missionaries.^ The religion of Moset 
seems to be instituted for a particolar country as well as for a single nation ; 
and if a strict obedience had been paid to the order, that every male, three 
times in the year, should present himself before the Lord Jehovah, it would 
have been impossible that the Jews could ever have spread themselves 
beyond the narrow limits of the promised land.f That obstacle was indeed 
removed by the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem ; but the most con- 
f iderable part of the Jewish religion was involved in its destruction ; and 
the pagans, who had long wondered at the strange report of an empty sane* 
tnary, were at a loss to discover what could be the object, or what could be 
the instruments, of a worship which was destitute of temples and of altars, 
of priests and of sacrifices. Tet even in their fallen state, the Jews, still 
asserting their lofty and exclusive privileges, shunned, instead of courting, 
the society of strangers. They still insisted with inflexible rigour on those 
parts of the law which it was in their power to practise. Their peculiar 
distinctions of days, of meats, and a variety of trivial though burdensome 
observances, were so many objects of. disgust and aversion for the other, 
nations, to whose habits and prejudices they were diametrically opposite 
The painful and even dangerous rite of circumcision was alone capable of 
repelling a vrilling proselyte from the door of the synagogue.^ 

Under these circumstances, Christianity offered itself to the world, armed 
with the strength of the Mosaic law, and delivered from the weight of its 
fetters. An exclusive zeal for the truth of religion, and the unity of God, 
was as carefully inculcated in the new as in the ancient system : and what- 
ever was now revealed to mankind concerning the nature and designs of the 
Supreme Being, was fitted to increase their reverence for that mysterious 
doctrine. The divine authority of Moses and the prophets was admitted, 
and even established, as the firmest basis of Christianity. From the begin- 
ning of the world, an uninterrupted series of predictions had announced and 
prepared the long expected coming of the Messiah, who, in compliance with 
the gross apprehensions of the Jews, had been more frequently represented 
under the character of a king and conqueror, than under that of a prophet, 
a martyr, and the Son of God. By his expiatory sacrifice, the imperfect 
sacrifices of the temple were at once consummated and abolished. The cere- 
monial law, which consisted only of types and figures, was succeeded by a 
pure and spiritual worship, equally adapted to all climates, as well as to 

♦ All that relates to the Jewish proselytes has been very ably treated by 
Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 1 vi., c. 6, 7. 

t See Exod. xxiv., 23, Deut. xvi, 16, the commentators, and a very sen- 
sible note in the Universal History, vol. 1 , p. 603, edit. fol. 

X A second kind of circumcision was inflicted on a Samaritan or Egyptian 
proselyte. The sullen indifference of the Talmudists, with respect to the 
conversion of strangers, may be seen in Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 1 v* 
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every condition of mankind ; and to the initiation of blood, was anbititated' 
a more harmlefls initiation of water. The piomise of divine favour, instead 
of being partiallj confined to the posterity of Abraham, was nniversally- 
psopesed to the freeman and the dave, to the Greek and to the barbarian, to 
the Jew and to the Gentile. Every privilege that conld raise tne proselyte 
from earth to heaven, that could exalt his devotion, secure his happiness^ or 
even gratify that secret pride, which, under the semblance of devotion, in- 
sinuates itself into the human heart, was still reserved for the members of 
the Christian church ; but at the same time all mankind was permitted, and 
even solicited, to accept the glorious distinction, which was not only proffered 
M a favour, but imposed as an obligation. It became the most sacred duty 
of a new convert to diffhse among his friends and relations the inestimable 
blessing which he had received, and to warn them against a refusal that 
would be surely puniriied as a criminal disobedience to the will of a benevo* 
lent but all-powerful deity. 

The enfranchisement of the church from the bonds of the synagogue, was 
a work however of some time and of some difficulty. The Jewish converts, 
who acknowledged Jesus in the character of the Messiah foretold by their 
ancient oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of virtue and religion ; 
but they obstinately adhered to the ceremonies of their ancestors, and were 
desirous of imposing them on the Gentiles, who continually augmented the 
number of believers. These Judaising Christians seemed to have argued with 
some degree of plausibility from the divine origin of the Mosaic la;w, andr 
from the immutable perfections of its great author^ They affirmed, tkat if 

the Being, who is the same through all eternity, had designed to abolish 
those sacred rites which had served to distinguish his chosen people, the 
repeal of there would have been no less clear and solemn than their first 
promulgation : Ma/, instead of those frequent declarations, which either 
suppose or assert the perpetuity of the Mosaic religion, it would have been 
represented as a proviaonary scheme intended to last only till the coming of 
the Messiah, who should instruct mankind in a more perfect mode of falUi 
and of worship :* that the Messiah himself, and his disciples who conversed 
with him on earth, instead of authorising by their exampie the most minute 
observances of the Mosaic law, would have published to the world the abo- 
lition of those useless and obsolete ceremonies, without sufiering Christianity 
to remain during so many years obscurely confounded among the sects of t^e* 
Jewish church. Arguments like these appear to have been used in the 
defence of the expiring cause of the Mosaic law ; but the industry of our 
learned divines has abundantly explained the ambiguous language of the 
Old Testament, and the ambiguous conduct of the apostolic teachers. It 
was proper gradually to unfold the system of the gospel, and to pronounce, 
with the utmost caution and tenderness, a sentence of condemnation so 
repugnant to the inclination and prejudices of the believing Jews. 

* These arguments were urged with great ingenuity by the Jaw Orobio, 
and refuted with equal ingenuity and candour ,by the Christian Limborch. 
See the Amica Collatio (it well deserves that name), or account of the dispute 
between them. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT DIVORCE. 



Sir, — I have heard witli intense satisfoctiofn of tlie intended commence* 
ment of your periodical, and as you profess to open yonr pages to all comers, 
I beg a little space to call your attention to one of the evils of society that I 
think is worthy of your attention^I allude to the Laws of Divorce. Were 
the subject one entirely secular it would be most easily dealt with, but there 
is a theological phaise which cannot so easily be managed. It really wonld 
be worth while to call the attention of the medical profession to what 
appears to be a species of opthalmia that attacks, and absolutely blinds, 
mankind in tlieological matters. Man, while engaged in his secular avoca- 
tions, we find to be acute, logical, reflecting, patient, liberal, afifectionate, 
and just. The same individual, when under ecclesiastical influence, becomes 
silly, unreflecting, illogical, impatient, illiberal, unjust, and bigoted ; in 
&ct, the only conclusion that can by possibility be arrived at is, that on 
theological subjects some men are insane. To return to divorce. Some 
little time since thei'e was a case before tliat time-honoured institution, the 
Ecclesiastical Court, in vrhich, as reported in the public prints, a man and 
his wife saw fit to change tbeir rel%ioas views — it was from the episcopal 
to the Roman Catholic system : into the latter he wished to enter as a priest, 
but this office (whether wisely or no is not now the question) is forbidden to 
married men. He attempted, with the full consent of his wife, to obtain a 
divorce, but as neither had committed crime, the law forbade. They left 
the eouDtry, went to Rome, and there obtained a dispensation, the condition 
of which was perpetual chastity on her part, and of his to become a priest of his 
new fiuth. After a lapse of years, his wife had become a superior of a convent 
of nuns at Derby, but now the man, horn some cause or reason unknown, 
wishes again to have possession of the woman who, in the eyes of some 
(the Catholics) was no longer his wife, and who, had divorce beenfree^ would 
not, even in Protestant eyes, have been his wife ; but though opposed by the 
woman who had not changed her viewtf the Ecclesiastical Court ruled that 
he was entitled to a restitution of conjugal rights ; that is, that against the 
woman's will he can, under the sanction of law (ecclesiastical law), forcibly 
take possession and outrage the feelings of a woman who (however erroneo u t 
we uuiy think such views) conscientiously believed she had devoted herself 
to lier God, and that such cohabitation as the man claimed and the law 
granted him, was opposed to her ideas^ wishes, theories, and probably 
involved, in her opinion, her eternal salvation. In some courts we hear cus* 
torn isiaw ; in others -law is shelved, and equity is supposed to be the guid- 
ing principle ; bttt in ^colesiasticafl ooisrts, what is the principle on which 
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they act ? Is it equity that its laws can only benefit those who leave the 
path of virtue ? The honest and upright who from any cause and after 
reflection require to be relieved from their vows, are denied the sanction of 
this law. But the blaster of the fair fame, corrupter of the pure heart, and 
desolator of the once happy home, of a fond and confiding woman, or those 
who, by collusion, allow themselves to be supposed, and, if need be, proved 
to be the transgressors of the laws of virtue, these can at once (always provid- 
ing they have money enough) obtain a separation, and a binding one, too. So 
much for the human side of the question ; but as for the scriptural, as before 
observed, this is a very different matter, but let us study that fairly in spite 
of our prejudices. It surely will not be attempted to be proved that, under 
what is called the Old Testament, divorce was not easy enough, and, if I 
might be so bold, I add, too easy for one side— that is the male side— for in 
that precious collection, which it is said is the foundation on which the New 
Testament is founded, women were about as free as slaves are now in Vir- 
ginia. Now if we pretend to take scripture for a guide, there is no honesty 
in not taking it literally. Our law allowt not of divorce till the commission 
of adultery. Scripture law ordained death to both man and woman for that 
crime. So Jeumh law ordains death for the crime that in English law is 
the stepping stone to divorce from a hated or criminal partner. Having 
troubled you thus far, allow me to express a hope that in an early number 
you will review the subject of divorce. Wishing you every success, 

I am, your well-wisher, 

Joseph. 



Dobs Propertt bear its fair share of Taxation? 

Taxes. On Trade & Industry. On Property. 

£. £. £. 

Customs and Excise.. .. 37,290,000 .. 37,290,000 .. 

Deeds and other Instruments 1,962,000 .. 654,000 .. 1,308,000 

Probate and Legacies .. 2,211,000 .. 2,211,000 .. 

Insurance, Marine.. .. 150,000 \ i -,«/! n^o 

„ Fire 1,056,000/ •• 1,206,000 . 

Bills of Exchange and Ban- 
kers' Notes .. .. 671,000 .. 671,000 .. 

Newspapers and Advertise- 
ments 350,000 ,. 850,000 .. 

Stage Coach.»8 .. .. 441,000 .. 441,000 ... 

Receipts 184,000 .. 123,000 ... 61,000 

Other Stamp Duties .. 651,000 .. 217,000 .. 434,000 

Land Taxes 1,166,0001 vi ^«t aaa 

Assessed Taxes .. .. 3.309,000] "" •* *>475,wo 

Property and Income Tax 4,544,000 .. 2,271,000 ., 3,273,000 

Post Office .. 1,964,000 .. 

£55,185,000 47,398,000 9,561,000 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



Paper* for the People* Vol. I. Edinburgh : W. and R. Chambers. 1850, 
In the first rank of enterprising men stand Messrs. Chambers ; their efforts 
to produce cheap, but still solid, valuable, and practicable literature, have 
been uniformly persevering, and we trust to themselves aa pecuniarily profit- 
able as to the public it has been intellectually so. The book before us con- 
tains eight papers— the first one on that hackneyed subject the Bonaparte 
Family, which in their hands is still fresh and racy, but contains two sen- 
tences which, in our opinion, had better have been omiited— one conveying 
an imputation on Josephine, and making Napoleon a panderer to ihe dis- 
honour of his betrothed ; the other, a gratuitous insult to those who happen 
to think a republican form of government the most rational. I'he first is 
contained in the following sentence : in speaking of Josephine, they say, 
* She was recommended to him by the inimitable graces of her person and 
manners, which were fascinating in a superlative degree, cmd probably oUo 
by contiderationt of a grosier nature. Society was very dissolute at this 
period ; she had heretofore enjoyed an intimacy with Barras, which gave her 
great influence over him, and as this personage had been elected one of the 
new directors, he was now possessed of greater power than ever. Hence his 
favour was of material consequence, especially in the distribution of military 
commands, and as Napoleon aspired to the very highest and most important 
in the servi^-e of the republic, it was politic in him to strengthen his preten- 
tioni by an alliance fortified with the most cogent and persuasive ties.* Now 
great as is our contempt for a man who, having the power to do so much, 
did in reality so little, yet we cannot but feel this is the extreme view of a 
writer who., bigoted to the belief of the hallowed sanctity of the powers, 
that be, has not mind enough to see any good whatever in those who fight 
their way to greatness from amongst the ranks of the people, this rancorous 
feeling is evidenced throughout. Napoleon is made to mix with the most 
depraved of society, and is only saved from self-destruction by the accident 
of providentially meeting an old friend who had in his pocket an improbably 
large sum of money, which he gave to him on the spot : but especially are 
the sentiments of the writer deducible from another quotation, which is 
as follows, and occurs while giving the views that actuated him in his 
Egyptian expedition : — * There was just sufficient of national advantage in 
it to cloke his personal dcsirts, io which at all times of his life he was ready 
to sacrifice enery consideration,^ This idea of Napoleon makes of him a 
monster instead of a man, and is evidently not the truthful report of an his- 
torian, but the conclusions arrived at in the mind of a legitimist, who, after 
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the derelictions from principle that Napoleon nndonbtedly made, thought it 
safe to ascribe to the Emperor the same base motlTcs of action that his own 
woold have been had he been placed in the same circnmstances : that the 
author was at least no friend to republican principles is quite clear, when he 
says, in speaking of the sons of Jerome, * Napoleon, the youngest, bom in 
1823, has been elected to sit in both the National Assemblies of France since 
the last revolution, and is known as a member of the discrttdittAle party, 
called the Red RepvbUcans,* We can tell the author and his publishers one 
thing, which is that success makes heroes, but want of it (discreditable) 
traitors. Abuse or want ef success, or misrepresentation, does not alter a 
fact, and it is certain republican institutions are the only just, wise, and 
lasting ones for a nation ; and it is the conspirators of the aristocracy of the 
purse that brand with infamy the advocates of that freedom that would put 
the workers intellectually, morally, and p(^itjcaliy, on terms of equality 
with the non-producing class ; and the time will be, and is even now, on the 
threshold, when those who are in prison, and in exile, will, with the unani« 
mons acclamations of the freemen of the earth, be welcomed back to the 
soil that gave thetn birth, and then those most loud in terms of reproach 
and insult will be amongst the readiest to become, as they always have been, 
the panders to democratic powers, instead of the enunoiatiors of freedom, 
irrespective of consequences. Thus much for this article : in the rest, except 
Valerie Duclos, the usually valuable information of Messrs. Chambers can be 
found in the fullest extent, especially the article on Myths ; but to Duclos 
we feel bound to take some exception, becAUse therein they make a sceptie 
necessarily a villain of the deepest die. The hero is tempting his wife 
to murder an innocent and sleeping young girl. She says, 'But oh I 
Pierre, if but a part of what used to be told us in the abolished churches 
should after all prove true, and this crime-purchased wealth become not 9 
blessing, but a curse.' The husband is made to reply :— ' Mere superstitious 
folly, Marie ; 1 hoped these dreams of a barbarous age hUd been banished 
from the minds of all reasonable beings. The journey of life is over a vast 
plain teeming with flowers and fruits for the delight and sustenance of the 
wayfarers, who, if they are wise, will gather and enjoy th^n as they may y* 
and after murder, theft, and a Hfe of splendid infamy, he is accidentally 
discovered, taken to prison, and, when near death, made to say, * Can it be 
that the old creed of a superintending Proridence is after aU true ? The 
grave has not indeed given up its dead to confront and convict me, and yet 
how strangely has vengeance, perhaps death, dogged at my heels, and at last 
surprised and clutched me. The reasoning seem haKlly so clear now as it 
once did. There should be priests of unbelief appointed, salaried, profes- 
sors of the creed of annihilation, to sustain and console their votaries in these 
cold, dark moments,' &c. 

Now we can tell the author of this sketch, that priests may and do coolly go 
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to the bedtide of a murderer «nd a tiUain, and tell him there is hope ; bnt 
nne of the class whose opinions are by a side-wind vituperated, wonld not so 
debase himself. Dnclos was trained in a bad system, and to justify his vil- 
lany he endeavoured, coward like, to saddle its commission on anything but 
his own base heart and Tillainons propensities. The fault lay with his early 
teachers, who gave him no foundation on which virtue could rest ; and in his 
case, as in thousands of others in every»day life, where a belief in a vicarious 
system of merit is taught as the only means of attaining happiness here and 
hereafter, the theory is by no nieans strong enough to support any one under 
severe temptations. This is eminently exemplified in the tale before us : i^ 
is clear from his correct statement and use of the exact words and sentiments 
of theology that he had been educated in the system, consequently that 
system must be blamed for the derelictiotos from virtue of which he was 
guilty. As a whole, and viewed as an effort to produce a fair amount of in- 
telligence for a sum within the means of the poor, the book itself and the 
publishers deserve approbation and support, and they may rest assured they 
would be safer in writing and publishing for the great body of the people, 
than in pandering to the prejudices of an interested, bigoted, and sectarian 
minority. 



7Atf Leicester Movement, Joseph Ayer, Leicester. 

Thirtbbn numbers of the above penny weekly publication have been placed 
in our hands for perusaL To a London, or even a general reader, it is 
certain there will appear several matters with which he is acquainted from 
other sources ; but in it is contained other information of a practical kind, 
especially as regards combination, wages, and the habits of the operatives in 
large provincial towns, that cannot fail to afford both amusement and in- 
struction. This paper, if supported (and every working man, especially in 
the locality, should strain every nerve to support it), will bring to the fireside 
of the poor man that antidote to those nauseous doses that are imbibed 
thoughtlessly, by so many ; and were the penny stamp removed, would form 
the nucleus of a respectable political instructor for the working men of Z^e«/«r. 



The Logic of Death. Watson, Queen's Head Passage, Paternoster Row. 

This is a pamphlet that comes recommended to us, in consequence of a num- 
ber of the Reasomr, in which it was first printed, having been burned by a rev. 
gentleman — that being his mode of replying to its arguments. This error in 
judgment has given a considerable impetus to its sale, independently of its 
merits ; and the reverend gentleman will be taught (if open to conviction) 
that the men of England require to be convinced by the ' force of argument,' 
not ' the argument of force.' The edition before us is called Blandy's, that 
b^ng the name of the logician alluded to ; and the author doubtless feels 
under considerable obligations to him for his kindness, for it appears it has 
sold about seven thousand, with every prospect of selling seven thousand 
more. We are informed a large number have been circulated amongst the 
clergy through the country. 

All works for Review to be left with the Publisher. , 
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A FEW FIGURES IMPORTANT TO BE REMEMBERED: 

BEING REASONS WHY THE PEOPLE SHOULD MANAGE THEIR OWN 

BUSINESS. 

The followiDg statistics are extracted chiefly from a valaable work published 
by Mr. Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, called the < Financial 
Reform Almanack ;' from another published by Mr. Effingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange, under the name of ' Unreformed Abuses in Church and 
State;' and from the Tracts of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association. 

Look on This Pictube and on That. 

Salaries of the American Executive, Cost of the English Executive, 

President of United States ...^65,266 The Royal Civil list, Privy 

Vice-President 1,052 Purse, Salaries of the 

Secretary of State 1,825 Household, and Trades- 
Secretary of War 1,825 men's Bills ... ...£371,800 

Postmaster General 1,825 The Allowances to the prin- 

Attomey-General 911 cipal branches of the Royal 

Secretary to Senate 918 Family 318,000 

Commissioner of Patents ... 918 The Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
Paymaster- General 626 land's Establishment ... 30,554 

Secretary of the Nayy ... 1,825 Salaries and Expenses of 

Houses of Parliament ... 123,847 

£16,885 Civil Department- Salaries 

and including Superannu- 

Thus it yiiW appear that the whole ation Allowances .» 524,773 

cost of the Executive of the United Other Annuities, Pensions, 

States is considerably less than the and Superannuation Al- 

sum it costs this country to govern lowances 312,641 

Ireland. ^ Pension Civil List 5,120 

Total Annual Cost of Exe- 
cutive £1,686,735 



Amount of Wealth sacbificed fob Globt. 

Cost of our Wars, 
The war of 1688 lasted nine years, and cost at the time . . £ 36,000,000 
Borrowed to support it, twenty millions ; the interest on which 
in one hundred and fifty-two years, at 3| per cent., amounts 

to 186,000,000 

The war of the Spanish succession lasted eleven years, and cost 62,000,000 
Borrowed to support it, thirty-two and a half millions ; the 
interest of which in one hundred and twenty-seven years 
amounts to . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 114,462,500 

The Spanish war, ending 1748, lasted nine years, and cost . . 54,000,000 
Borrowed to support it, twenty-nine millions ; the interest in 

one hundred and two years amounts to 103,530,000 

The war of 1756 lasted seven years, and cost . . . . 112,000,000 
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Borrowed to support it, sixty millions ; the interest in seventy- 
seven years amounts to .. 161,700,000 

The American war lasted eight years, and cost . . , . 136,000,000 

Borrowed to support it, one hundred and four millions; the 

interest in sixty-five years amounts to 236,600,000 

The French Revolutionary war lasted nine years, and cost . . 461,000,000 
Borrowed to support it, two hundred and one millions ; the 

interest in thirty-eight years amounts to 267,330,000 

The war against Bonaparte lasted twelve years, and cost . . 1,159,000,000 
Borrowed to support it, three hundred and eighty-eight mil- 
lions ; the interest in twenty-five years amounts to . . 339,600,000 

Total £3,383,022,500 

Amount of Lives Sacrificed for Glort. 
The numbers of British alone, estimated as slain or perished 

in the war ending in . . . 1697 180,000 

In the war which began in . . 1702 250,000 

In the war which began in 1739 210,000 

In the war which began in 1756 250,000 

In the American war, began in 1775 200,000 

In the French war, began in. . 1793 700,000 

1,820,000 
Showing an expenditure of three thousand three hundred and eighty-three 

millions, twenty-two thousand, five hundred pounds; with the loss of one 

million eight hundred and twenty thousand lives. 

THE WOODS AND FORESTS. 

How DO THE Aristocracy get hold of the Land ? 
This magnificent property, which once belonged to the public, was deno- 
minated * Folkland,' or People's Land. In the time of the Conqueror it 
consisted of 1,422 manors, 63 royal chases, and 781 parks. The aristocracy 
have been always grasping at it, and eventually succeeded in getting hold of 
the great bulk of it. In 1660 it yielded a revenue of £217,900 per annum 
to the public service. It yields now only £77,000 ; the rest has gone into 
the hands of the aristocracy. If, therefore, old demesnes are examined, it 
will be found that they have been cut up in patches, to pamper royal 
favourites, or to administer to ministerial love of power and patronage. In 
No. 8 of the Tracts of the Liverpool^ Financial Reform Association we find 
an exposition of the scandalous and disgraceful way in which these fine pro- 
perties have been disposed of. The total income of all the forests, for 
example, is £44,245, and the expenditure for management is £35,839, so 
that the proceeds of the royal property is £8,306. This is the statement of 
the report of 1848 :— 
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Income. 


Expenditure. 


New Forest 




£9,228 


£10,662 


NewTark 




850 


1,036 


Parkhnrst Forest. . 




413 


925 


Dean Forest 




16,130 


10,907 


Highmeadow Woods 




4,262 


1,727 


Bare Forest 




1,086 


1,024 


Delamore Forest . . 




4,706 


2,652 


Whittlewood Forest 




857 


856 


Salcey Forest 




215 


874 


Whichwood Forest 




426 


303 


Hainault or Waltham Forest 


896 


684 


Alice Holt Forest 


• • 


4,356 


2,916 


Woolmer Forest 


• • 


1,160 


800 


Eltham Woods. . 


• • 




243 


ChopweU Woods 


• • 


663 


423 



^44,245 £35,839 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, in the House of Commons, in 1830, exposed 
whole system of jobbing and embezzlement which had gone on. He 
says, * Such were the prodigious dealings of Ministers with this Crown pro- 
perty, that the most important porti6ns of it were leased out to influential 
persons for merely nominal considerations.' He then gives examples of the 
way in which the whole thing has been done, and says that large quantities 
of Crown-lands were first let for nothing, and being estimated on that rent 
as worth nothing, were finally sold for nothing ; that is to say, a property 
worth £5,000 a year was let for ninety-nine years for £10, and then that £10 
was assumed to be the real value, and the property sold for £200 ! 

A parcel of Crown-land between Park-lane and Swallow-street, Piccadilly, 
was let to the Pulteneys for one hundred years at £12 16s. a year, the real 
value being £2,047, and sold for £500. 

The estate of Bowood, near Chippenham (the Marquis of Lansdowne's), 
including the borough of Calne, was let for £30 a year, and then sold for 
£46,100. 

As regards the Crown property in Ireland, Mr. Harvey found that from 
1793 to 1829 there ought to have been £5,083,741 paid into the Treasury, 
but that only £1,600,000 had found its way thither, the commissioners plead- 
ing that the missing £4,849,460 had been spent in public improvements. 
This, however, does not appear. 

In commenting on the public robbery that has been going on, till at length 
the Crown could no longer subsist on its property, but was compelled to come 
in forma pauperis to the country for a sufficient salary, the Liverpool Finan- 
cial Reform Association observes : — 
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< In looking over the list of Crowtt tenants^ it is painfal to find fo many of 
the nobility and gentry of the land combining to defraud the public. 
'* Baron, and squire, and knight of the shire,"— clergymen and laymen, 
appear emulonsly scrambling for a share of the nation's spoils. A few speci- 
mens may be worth insertion here as curiosities : — The Duke of Bedford held 
the manor and estates of Ampthill and Millbrooke, valued at 508/. 68. lid. 
yearly, at a rent of 10/. 3s. 4d* per annum, to be raised after the Duchess of 
ICarlboroogh's death to 50/., having paid a fine of 430/. for the lease. This 
property was sold to Lord Holland in 1820 for 14,561/. I7s. ld.l Lord 
Gower had a mansion and offices worth 500/. per annum, at the rent of 
56/. 13s. 4d., with a fine of 170/. Frederick, Earl of Carlisle, Lanercost 
Priory, with divers messuages and lands, value 213/. Ts. yearly, at 40/. per 
annum, and fine of 300/. Rev. John Fullarton, demesne lands in the Forest 
of Gillingham, value 402/. lOs. for 32/. 10s. and a fine of 320/. Lord Villiers, 
the manor of West Ashford, value of 122/., for 11/. 18s. 3d. per annum, and 
no fine. This was sold to J. Williams, Esq., in 1816, for 3,000/. Rev. 
James Wilkinson (in trust), the manor and demesnes of Eckington, value 
713/. 13s. lOd. for 46/. Is. 6d., and a fine of 1,250/. This was sold in 1804 
for 59,102/. 18s. George, Duke of Marlborough, Marlborough Hovse and 
lands adjoining, value 600/. per annum, for 75/. rent, and a fine of 30/.' 

The whole of this property ought to be sold. It might be made capable 
of returning a very large revenue for the service of the state. At any rate, 
it would rid the nation of an annual cost of above 12^000/. for the office of 
Woods and Forests. 



The Church in Ireland. 

The Irish Church outdoes its co-mate on this side of the channel. In 
England there is no such extravagance as a shepherd b^ng entirely vnthout 
a flock. But this outrage on leason frequently revolts Catholic Ireland. Of 
her 2394 parishes, 155 have no church and not a single Protestant inhabitant 
and 895 parishes have under 50 Protestants inhabiting them, including men, 
women, and children. I'hey are not on that account, however, relieved from 
their payments to the pastor, which are still compulsorily exacted. Of 1385 
benefices, there are 223 with under 50 Protestants in each. Of the 300 
cathedral dignities, 75 have no duties whatever to perform, and 96 others 
are mere sinecures. The Dean of Raphoe receives 1491/., the Precentor of 
Lismore 44 d/., the Archdeacon of Meath 731/., witiiont any duties whatever 
to perform, there being no Protestant souls to ' cure.' The following table 
may give an idea of the state of things in different parts of the sister isle :<— 

Members of Tithe. 

Parithei. the State Chinch. Composition. 

Kilkalty 13 iB400 

Ballyhea 15 400 

Templeraclarigy ... 27 498 

Ballyvourney 30 500 



Ardagh ... 
Whitechurch ... 


• •• 


14 
20 


Mogeesha 
Clonfriest 


• •• 

• •• 


19 
35 
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... ... 600 

■.• ... 784 

• ■ ••* oU.7 

... ... bo*/ 

173 £4860 

It is only for a fraction of the community these monstrosities of ecclesias- 
tical economy are perpetrated. In 1834, a Parliamentary Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the state of religious and other instruction in 
Ireland, and the relative numbers of the different denominations were found 
as follows . — 

State Protestants .. . . .. 852,064 

Roman Catholics 6,427,712 

Presbyterians . . . . . . . . . . 642,356 

Other Protestants 21,808 

Total 7,943,940 



All communications for this periodical are to be addressed to the Editor of 
the Freethinker's Magazine^ care of J. Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage, 
Paterno8ter>row, London, 

We have received a number of communications from good and true friends 
of the cause on the subject of subscriptions towards this new attempt at 
propagandism. We thank them most sincerely; and while declining their 
kind offers as regards this work, beg to suggest the formation in every 
town of a committee to collect subscription*!, &c., the proceeds to be 
devoted to supplying the local priesthood with copies of works of progress 
as fast as they come out. To such communities we promise, on our part 
(and fancy can guarantee on the part of several other publications), such 
a reduction on the cost, as shall enable the various committees to distri- 
bute a larger quantity than under ordinary circumstances they would be 
enabled to do. The London Committee respectfully request information 
may be forwarded as early as possible after the formation of local com- 
mittees, in order that, by correspondence, mutual information may be con- 
tinually exchanged. Address, The Secretary of the Theological Progress 
Union, 4, Wal brook, London. 

The Editor wishes to intimate, it would forward the cause of progress were 
he furnished with the names and addresses of the clergy of all denomina- 
tions in their several localities. 

H, J. Urquhart's Essay has been received, and had the Editors known his 
address in Norwich, would have explained their reasons for declining it. 

A. G. — The Stamp Abolition Committee will not relax their efforts till 
they have obtained the realisation of their objects— a free press. Any 
subscriptions for the furtherance of that cause will be of especial service 
at the present moment. 

Printed by Holyoake Brothers, 3, Quetn*! Head Passage, Paternoster Row. Published 
by James Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage, Paternoster Row, London. 
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Oceans of ink, and reams of paper, and disputes Infinite might have been spared, if^ 
wranglers had avoided lighting the toich of strife at the wrong end ; since a teuth 
part of the pains expended in attempting to prove the why, the where, and the when 
certain events have happened, would have been more tnan sufficient to prove that 
thej never happened tU ali.—Rmv. C. C. Colton, A.M. 
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A GLANCE AT THE PRESENT STATE OF THEOLOGY. 



It matters not what is the particular phase of religion assumed at any given 
time or for any given purpose— if we are to judge it by its fruits as we do 
other matters, we detect at once that to exist ; as it will not, dare not, can- 
not march with the progress of intellect, its tendencies as' a system must be 
essentially retrogressive. 

Indifference to worldly matters is their profession. Solicitude respecting 
them in a more than ordinary and average degree is their practice. Profes- 
sion is a passport not only to the Lord's Supper, but to profit and often to 
power. And godliness and gain are in practice the most taking articles of 
the creed. 

We must plead guilty to the fact of forming a very low estimate of those 
who, overflowing with godliness, hawk their theology in the streets and 
market places, and trumpet their almsgiving in the lists of fashionable 
societies : while the other side of the scenes exhibit them, if servants, as 
hypocrites and tale-bearers— if masters, as tyrants ; but punctual in attend, 
ance on the means of grace when they sit in the best pew — and compromise 
with Satan and what is left of their conscience by ostentatiously subscribing 
more than anybody else, saved out of the very sweat and blood wrung from 
the poor for whom they have so alarming an amount of lov6 and brotherly 
affection (in the Lord). 

If, as magistrates, professors are the most bigoted and brutal ; as to the 
decency of that example of their nominal master, that he without sin should 
cast the first stone — such an idea, as applied to them, never enters their 
heads. If, as legislators, they stand first in suppressing the rights and 
privileges of their fellow men— striving to abstract and filch from them the 
only day in the week that their humanity has to see the world, in which they 

B 
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exist. And yet freethinkers will be told it prores nothing to show np the 
misdeeds of the professors of religioD— that the hand of God is working be- 
neath it all-^ftidge. By what shatt we judge a system if not by its fruits ? 
If we observe l^roughont all exp^rienoe that man has a wealmess that 
renders him incapable of possessing power without abasing it, are we still to 
glTe him power P If a man, his wife and family^ arc kk continual disuniaB 
and war&re, are we not to deduce theirs is a miserable home, and that a 
house divided against itself ottSBOl stand P And if the<dogy, as at present 
miderstoody has not made men more moralr— if it has reared a fentastio and 
illogical systCTi, an artifioial barrier betwen vtaaa. and the author of Nature 
—if the power of the system is always interposed to prevent man, in every 
po9Aible way, from studying luilare, except through churches, ehapels, 
Bibles, and priests-— and if we see that that code does not pioduee virtue, or 
even the common feelings of humanity amongst the largest portion of its own 
office-holders and ministers— are we to be told that system is not bad P 
that it is not just to say it does not realize, even in a microscopical degree, 
what it professes P We say it is a just and rational conelusion ; but while 
saying this we say more, which is, that while expressing our contempt for 
the professors of religion, and perfect belief that their conduct idone is suf- 
ficient to condemn their system, ye^ we have grounds for repudiating it that 
would exist had the Book of Martyrs never been printed, were there no 
ecolemasticai histories in existence, or vrsre we not horrified by priestly 
viUanies in every page of erery public print. 

Our objections to the Bible may be termed, in Scriptural language, * le- 
gion.' One msdn point is that belief is independent of our will. The Bible 
teaches it is not, and says we shall be damned il we do not believe; and as 
there are thousands of statements in the Bible that we eatmol understand, 
and therefore cannot necessarily believe, we hold either that the Bible is 
false in stating eternal perdition awaits us because of unbelief (which is 
quite independent of us, and in which there is neither merit nor demerit) — 
or that a God who could so condemn all the world whom he had brought into 
it of his own will, without the world's consent, is not a Gk>d the good can 
love— is not tJke God of the vast worid we see^ that is evidently designed to 
make happy the femily of man : in ^ort, is such a God who can suit only 
the gloomy fenatio, who has sinned till be can sin no more, smd who then 
cheats himself into the idea that he is repentent and pardoned for bU his 
crimes ; or die idiot, who, by some accident of organization, is debarred the 
use of intellect, and therefore cannot see how much the Bible GUkI outrages 
the best and highest fee&igs of humanity. 

We lay the flattering unction to the soul that our brief and general glance 
at the a^ects and bearings of tiie religious world will bo neither unentertain- 
ing nor uninstractive $ and, in our brief notice of the leading oconrrences of 
the post month, we hope to be n^understood by none. We do not by any 
means wish to sail under frdse celoars^ We are not sceptics, beeaose that 
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supposes doabt on the subject treated of. We aie not in a transition state 
tm to theology, but developed 5 and the result is a deep connctlon that the 
Bible, and the ChristiAnity founded upon it, is not up to the mark— that it 
served very passably for the times in which it was propounded, and beyond 
wMch its authors never dreamed of its existing, because they Uved in daily 
and hourly expectation of the end of the world. But in all appertaining 
to it uv see only a mass of absurdities, contradictions, and impossibilities, 
jumbled up with a dash of history of the worst kind ; into that has been thrown 
the poetic ravings of mystics and fanatics, who revelled in blood and gloated 
OB human misery; and, finally into this heterogeneous mess has been thrown 
just as much of morality as would save the production from being scouted even 
by the men of past ages. This whole, this Bible— because it served the turn 
of the priests in barbarous ages— because it allied itself with power, which 
in the middle ages, meant the strongest and most unscrupulous freebooter, who 
the people were taught by the same book to consider, was imbued with a 
divine right to trample on mankind, and to be .sacrificed or slaughtered 
according to the will and pleasure of this priest-made sacred thief is still 
endeavoured, by persuasions of all kinds, by threats, by force of law, to be 
thrust down our throats whether we will or no. Now to this we object. 
We love religion, that is morality, conformity to nature ; but we hate the 
Bible, simply because it is the opposite of this— simply because it appeals to 
fear, interest, prejudice, all the lowest parts of man, instead of to the 
intellect, the highest. To the rational inquirer, we trust to elucidate, not 
only what real religion is no/, but we aspire to implant principles that shall 
guide and influence him as a man and a citizen, by pointing out to him that 
this world is the scene of his operations, and by arming him against the threats 
and anathemas of an interested priesthood by demonstrating that in antf 
case be will be safer in listening to the dictates of I'eason, intellect, and 
fact, than by blindly deceiving himself into the idea that he believes in a 
system which, if handed to him with * Mahomet ' or ' Confucius' on the back 
instead of ' Holy Bible,' would make him shudder at the idea of having such 
a thing in his house, let alone acknowledging it as containing the articles of 
his belief. Those who profit by the system — ^who foster it, because it 
ministers to their ambition, and affords the means of undae aggrandisement 
beyond what they are entitled to in common with their fellow citizens — we 
expect not to convert. But to the conscientious— who really believe that 
religion consists in punctual attendance at church or chapel, using the 
means of grace as it is termed, subscribing to religiou|i societies, contri- 
buting to new churches, foreign missions, and Bible sociecies— we say 
beware that you mistake not religion's husk for its kernel, and ask your- 
selves in your closets whether, were religious profession not quite so 
fashionable, you would so devotedly sacrifice yourselves for it— and whether 
others, whom you know to be moral and virtuous though not orthodox, may 

not be as near to heaven as yourselves. Last month an endeavour was made 
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to demonstrate —first that the dissensions in the bodies theological would 
suffice, without any efforts of the partisans of free thought, to undermine the 
religious systems — and, secondly, that the clergy of the various bodies pro- 
fessing Christianity fully prove, by their conduct, their respective theories will 
not bear investigation or examination ; and therefore, if mankind do not 
choose to take all they say for granted, that as long as they have the power 
they will do their best to make them at least profess to believe. 

From whatever point of sight religious systems are viewed, their unchanging 
lineaments still stand out in bold relief. From a mitred bishop to a beer-bib- 
bing beadle all is an assumption of mysterious arrogance. The former attempts 
to rough-ride over the intellects of princes and senators, through them to 
make the nations worship Baal, or whatever pays them best ; the latter 
asserts his awful commission by thrashing marble-playing urchins in church- 
yards, or, when that daily toil is over, excites the awe and gaping wonder 
of the rustics in the village tap-room. Since last month, that meek 
follower of the lowly Jesus, the Bishop of Exeter, has made another attempt 
to annul the just right of the State^ while united with and paying the Church, 
to enforce its laws independently of convocations, synods, or any such ante- 
diluvian assemblies, that suited remarkably well the days of Peter the 
Hermit, but which do not at all suit the views of mankind in this age of 
progress. The civil judge again ruled adversely to his lordship. What his 
grace's object may be it is next to impossible to divine ; but one thing is 
quite clear — if he thinks any one has the most distant idea that the costs of 
litigation come out of his own pocket, he is his own gay deceiver— for no one 
believes a word of it, but look upon Gorham and Exeter as two prizefighters 
who, while making a great show of fight, have previously determined upon a 
cross. ' He of London' has, in his place in Parliament, attempted the same 
object, and introduced a Bill in which he designed to transfer ecclesiastical 
questions to a synod of the clergy. But fortunately, though neither Diogenes 
nor his lantern were in the House of Lords at the time, our hereditary legisla- 
tors seem to have a strong perception that their own utility as a body may 
ere long be a theme for discussion ; therefore, to stave off such a catastrophe^ 
their lordships wisely said non-content to the bishop's Bill. 

It is a curious fact, but quite illustrative of the tenderness, the courtesy 
with which all parties seem to wish to handle religious subjects, that the 
plain injustice of the State being the payee without having a voice potential 
in the management, was very slightly touched upon — while what was done 
by dreamers ten centuries since was spun out and harped upon as if soon we 
should be called upon to go naked and eat whale blubber because the ancient 
Britons did so. What to do with us in this age are the doings of the Council 
of Nice P What weight or reliance do we place on the musty deeds of stupid 
Synods? What care we for what that hoary libertine, Henry VIII., be- 
lieved ? or the puerile idiot, Edward P or those tigresses, Mary and Eliza- 
beth ? Why should we have cited the views of everybody and everything 
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for which the intelligence of the age has not a particle of respect, and on 
which the judicious set not a fraction of value, except to tickle the ears of 
the credulous ? But in spite of all the eloquence of the Worshipful and 
Keyerend Bench (who, were they not * armed so strong in honesty,' woulrl 
have left the House during the discussion of a subject so immediately in 
teresting to themselves) the attempt to retrace the steps in advance made in 
the last twenty years, has signally failed— but leavb^ their speeches on 
record, as a warning to the friends of progress, to illustrate both their logic 
and their honesty. In what is termed the Lower House corresponding 
attempts have been made to infringe upon freedom and liberty. We have 
had another attempt at Sabbath legislation, and in reviewing this and similar 
measures we cannot suppress indignation at the reckless indiflference of these 
would-be saints to the pleasures of the poor man— and we regret the pro- 
minence of some men, who (like Milton's Devil, are so determined to be 
spoken of, that if they have not virtue or ability to be great in good, rather 
than not be great prefer Pandemonium greatness to obscurity in virtue) 
compel us to single them out and apparently to make individual attacks 
when, in reality, it is the system that is bad, that fosters, that produces 
such men; but who are theyp Who are the men who so perseveringly 
attempt to rob the millions of their innocent gratifications and pleasures 
that the crude civil economy only enables them to enjoy once a week? They 
are those of whom Lord Ashley is a type— men whom Dr. Cant well repre- 
sents—men who consider happiness a crime if it comes to the poor man's 
hearth on a Sunday— men who coolly vote for the perpetuation of African 
squadrons for the supposed purpose of suppressing slavery abroad, but who 
close their pious eyes to the most hideous slavery at home— men who dare to 
legislate to stay poor men's children from inhaling fresh air and culling 
buttercups on Sundays, while they are not above adding to the hours of 
kbour to the same children in factories all the other days of the week. We 
tell Lord Ashley, and his coterie of fanatics who hold similar views, that no 
legislative enactments can make us believe one day is more or less holy 
than another, or can overturn, qualify, or garble the fact that it is man's 
duty to do right all the week ; and the opinion is gaining ground that inhal- 
ing fresh air and taking rational enjoyment is worshipping God as he delights 
to be worshipped. We venture to think the friends (if sincere) of Bible 
religion would do infinitely more for their cause did they teach the duty of 
alleviating the burdens that press upon our fellow men, especially by facili- 
tating the means and opportunities of enjoying the only day of the week the 
working man has to spend with his family. 

The measure for Secular Education introduced by Mr. W. J, Fox has 
been (as all who know how the House of Commons is composed felt it would 
be) thrown out ; and the Mawworm speeches of Lord John Russell and others 
on its introduction, in which they cantingly pretended to rejoice, have tur 
out to be claptrap. Lord John is a clever man, a discriminating man 
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always seems to find just what he wants, just at the time he wants it ; and 
considering the greater part of bis life he has sat for the family borough, and 
only sits for London on the sham that he is a free-trader, we &ncy he assames 
to rather more knowledge of what the people want than he is entitled to. 
According to him sometimes, the people want nothing. Men that represent 
large constituencies, and who echo the sentiments of their constituents, say 
the people want Parliamentary and Financial Reform. Others say with that 
they want Secular Education. But Lord John says the people have no wants. 

According to the little lord (by courtesy), the people want nothing but 
what he wants to give them. He is the people's barometer. Tf he stays at 
set-fair the people must not move. If he whirls roimd to change, then he 
does see a little indication of change in the masses. But if he goes down 
to cloudy (which with the Whigs is when the tenure of office is shalcy), then 
the noble lord sees at once there is justice in the people's demands, and till 
he and his party are well fixed again, he is not at all particular about an 
armed demonstration or two, always provided the object be nominally the 
support of some Whig measure, actually the maintenance of the Whigs in 
power. When Mr. Fox introduced his Bill, the minute lord thought the people 
did want some education— thought a secular system might be the kind ; but in 
the interval between the introduction, the first reading, and the adjourned 
debate thereon, as all the clergy of all sects well know that secular edu- 
cation would not do at all for them, they at once, through the length and 
breadth of the land, persuaded their benighted followers (who seem to scramble 
for the honour of being plundered and abused, if the ceremony be but per- 
formed by a Minister) that the quarrel was their own, and not their pastors' ; 
they handed in a shoal of petitions against the measure, which gave Lord 
John the cue, and he accordingly saw at once the people did not want secular 
education. 

We are threatened with an actual curtailment of Sunday privileges, but as 
the idea in practice is so ludicrous, if our readers will refer to Punch for a 
delineation of a Puritan Sabbath, they will be both amused and enlightened. 

The Dissenters seem to be in earnest in their support of the measure for 
legalising marriage with the sister of a deceased wife. It is a pity liiey do 
not take, in supporting the proposition, the high ground taken by free- 
thinkers, namely, that it is rational, and will not tend to deteriorate physi- 
cally or mentally our race ; instead of the lower one, founded upon a newly- 
discovered notion that such unions are not forbidden in the Bible, just as if a 
code in use (or supposed to have, been in use) among a people whose brutali- 
ties and obscenities outraged the ideas of propriety of neighbouring nations 
even in those times, is to be a guide for a civilised people ; and just as if (as 
is evidenced by the thousand and one sects) anything whatever could not be 
proved and justified from that precious volume, if you only have the time 
and patience to wade through it for that purpose. 

The tactics of the clergy respecting the Metropolitan Interments Bill is 
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of the mual kind. It should more properly be named a Bill for adding 
to the present revenue of the chnroh, under a specious pretence of a 
loTe for sanitorj reform. In one parish, as proTed hj Sir B. Hall (and in 
many others it is the same), the burial grounds belonging to the parish weie 
purchased by the parish; yet the cormorant who holds the liring, that of St. 
Giles, value £900 and odd per annum, with a deanship, value £1,000, is to 
have a perpetual annuity— a tax upon the dead— struck upon an average ef 
the burials in that churchyard for five years: but, however, there is no 
doubt, as the believers would say, that Mt is all working together for good.' 
The good we see in it is, that the nations will rise in their might and jrareep 
away for ever the crude religious systems that have cursed the earth. 

The commissioners for the subdivision of parishes have condescended to 
publish a second report, in which they propose (in fact j say it is all over with 
the church, if not done), at a cost of about two millions to the country, to 
build only six hundred new churches. The plan, the objects, and the prin« 
oiple of the proposition, is only what we have always seen in the church, 
namely, a mixture of imposition, craft, duplidty, impudence, and ignorance: 
the country is again caUed upon to pay the piper, but the emoluments, the 
profits, the nomination to the benefices, are, of course, all to be in priestly 
hands. 

In the courts of law there have been two cases, the decisions in which 
very materially affect firee thought ; and, in truth, were they not based upon a 
theologic foundation, would certainly not be obeyed. But nature, the ties of 
blood, or a fother's right in his child, are mere trifles, and may any day be 
outraged if the object in view (real or pretended) be nominally to support 
the present tottering theological system. One case is that of Mr. Thomas, 
who, the Vice-chancellor has decided, shall not have the custody of his 
child, because * he does not consider there is any peculiar sanctity in the 
Sabbath beyond any other day, and sees no efficacy in prayer.' The other 
case is one showing that, though cash may be left to perpetuate tyranny, 
though the Duke of Newcastle and others of the same kidney consider they 
have a holy, an indefeasibb right to do what they please with their own, 
still this case demonstrates that is an error, if the * do what yon like' is 
likely to make men think on religious subjects. A Mr. Hartley left £300 
for the best essay on natural theology, and £200 for the best essay on 
emigration to North America. The next^f-kin has applied to Chancery 
and set aside the bequests; the first on the ground, ' tiiat natural theology, 
if studied as a science, would overturn revealed religion, and therefore such 
a bequest is dearly contrary to law '—the second on the ground * that it 
would be inducing people to emigrate to America, and by that means to 
throw oflf their allegiance to their queen and country.' So much for liberty 
— so much for our boasted religious freedom, which means, not to believe or 
think, or speak, as you please, but to believe and think according to act of 
parliament. But all is of a pieoe^unwholesome, rotten, putrid, and must 
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be removed. The system cannot be patched up, it must be annihilated ; 
in its place must be reared one of pure morality, which is the essence of real 
religion. We must live it— all men must be priests of it— all must be equal 
in it— we must see its influence in our domestic laws and our foreign relations. 
A system that, when it legislates, will take cognisance of the whole human 
family — a system that is adequate to the objects proposed, and which, being 
in conformity with inmiutable fects as exemplified and demonstrated in 
nature, shall continually tend to ennoble and elevate our intellect. But 
readers, forget not it in only by uprooting the present religious system that 
such results can be realised— only by that can we ever hope, in an enlarged 
sense, to see man a permanently happy, wise, or exalted being. 

S>. L. B. 



THE POLITICAL REVIEWER. 



At no time is the task of the political reviewer one of the easiest ; in these 
latter days, unless he be a partisan, an intriguer, or a trifler, it is more than 
ordinarily difficult. The dearth of incidents, the pettiness of politicians, the 
vacillation of thought, and the lack of convictions are quite enough to drive 
a moderately earnest man to despair. If he confine himself to generalised 
accounts of what is doing in the sanctums of politics, he is deemed dull. 
If he speculate upon the actual political situation^ he will be deemed 
unpractical. Comment on the Commons results in weariness and vexation of 
spirit, both to the reader and writer ; while theorisings about rights and 
principles cannot always be distinctly traced to a definite purpose. An 
earnest man, passionately wedded to democratic convictions, who says what 
he believes and believes what he says, has no very obvious connection with 
existing political society. It commands him — and, for peace, he obeys. It 
spouts to him — and, when he cannot help it, he listens. Taxes are decreed 
by the collective wisdom— an Englishman, inborn respect for the law, 
compels him quietly to pay them. If he be a man of the * silent kind,' he 
pays his taxes and obeys the laws under one and the same feeling— silent 
wrath. If he be a demonstrative speaking man, he grumbles, and sometimes 
threatens loudly, though not always judiciously. Picture such a man ; his 
polirical life is a combat, he is almost necessitated to be antagonistic in all he 
does and all he says. Because he hoB convictions, men call him a 
* dreamer;* because he believes in principles, he is nick-named a * theorist.' 
Very hard and wearying is the life of such a man, if he be true to those con- 
victions, if he be solicitous for the embodiment of those principles. Yet, in 
spite of all these obstacles and temptations to defection, he has within him a 
strong and sustaining faith in the good cause of humanity, which bears him 
up in the troubled waters of unceasing conflict, and carries him onward even 
in the calm of surrounding apathy and despair. Barren as all appears, small 
as are the actions, compromising as are the habits of public men, he per: 
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ceives in the signs of the times many that point to high results. He 
perceives, with an unmistakeahle cleam^s, that the direct and indirect 
tendency of England m towards that dreaded goal where the 'Bepuhlic 
awaits the nation, and where the principle of Association, well applied, pro- 
vides the means of reaping the harvest of just and judicious change. With 
such a prospect before him, the impassable -and faithful democrat, though 
for moments he may pause in despair, yet for years he will march onward in 
hope. The pole-star, fixed immutably, shines steadily above him. Clouds 
may dash athwart it and veil its brightness, but he knows it is still there, 
with its clear, cold, unfailing splendour. The clouds and darkness will pass 
away, but the star of the future will not pass away. 

From this point of view we criticise public aflairs. Let it be understood 
that we are frankly and deliberately republicans or * commonwealthsmen '— 
not from passion, caprice, or any sense of individual wrong, but from reason, 
necessity, and a perception of right. We are republicans, because we believe 
that humanity is governed by laws as immutable as those of the universe, in 
which and by which that humanity exists. We are republicans, because we 
believe that those laws cannot be obeyed except under a republican form of 
government. Vice and misery may exist in a republic, but vice and misery 
mtui exist under a despotism or an aristocracy. Therefore are we repub- 
lican. 

But while we profess this faith we do not wage a rash war against society 
as it exists, or propose to ourselves the insane and wicked task of attempting 
its sudden destruction. We are content to accept it, as we accept our des- 
tiny. We take the materials which exist, and recognise the great and im- 
portant fact that out of these materials must we fashion our work. Without 
renouncing our right to draw the sword of the flesh and vigorously use it, 
we hold that great emergencies, absolute, and for all men, undeniable ne- 
cessities alone can extenuate or justify an act which, necessarily and under 
the most justifiable circumstances, is so fraught with evil. We rely upon 
the power of the word, and are well convinced of our duty to endure, so long 
as it is honourable to endure. It is a stigma upon the manhood of any 
country, and strong evidence of the corruption of its intellect and the weak- 
ness of its heart, when it is compelled to have recourse to arms. The blood 
which waters, and the corpses which nurture, the tree of liberty, poison its 
roots and distort its growth. But the victories of true over false opinions, 
the conquests of knowledge in the dark domain of ignorance, purify, exalt, 
endure, and are indestructible. And we are not so far from republicanism 
as many people imagine. Strangely enough the peculiarity of the British 
form of government is that it is in reality an aristocratic republic with the 
pageant of royalty annexed. There are not three powers, but one power 
with three functions. The Crown, to do nothing which a cleverly-articulated 
steam arm could not do— the Peers, to assent to or dissent from the measures 
of the ConmionSy and the latter to vote money to keep the whole machir^ ''^ 
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(iteration. The Peers are like a Tolume bomid io calf and splendidly * got 
up ' — ^tbe Commons like a people's edition of the self-same book, in which a 
few contradictory passages, the Members for Sheffield and the West Biding 
to wit, have got interpolated. But the two are Tirtaally one. By the con- 
stitution the Queen has the power of declaring war and making peace : a 
function entirely engrossed by Ministers. By the constitution the Qneen 
may legally reftuie her assent to any act of the two Houses. Practically 
she might as well abdicate at once as enforce her right. Her Majesty's 
forces are commanded by her Majesty's Ministers, and her Majesty's Min- 
isters are commanded by her Majesty's Parliament. The thing is even 
called a^c/ton— a polite substitute for Ue. Royalty in England exists upon 
a basis of fklsehood — Aristocracy exists upon a basis of force — Democracy 
proposes to exist upon a basis of equal right. 

Let us look a little deeper into the philosophy of our glorious constitution 
in Church and State. 

The present system is factitious. The parties who dWide power and place 
between them hare simply the legal right of possession. Their watchword, 
when they are resisting the inroads of democracy, is *• Church and Throne.' 
With these words they blind the multitude. It is a crafty *cry.' The 
multitude support ' Church and Throne ' as they fancy that is Religion 
and Monarchy. But what do they support in reality ? Suppose the true 
meaning were giren to the words < Church and Throne,' and the ' cry ' was 
'Tithes and Aristocracy,' would the masses so readily rally round the 
Whigs and Tories to Mo/ ? Tet the * Church ' does not mean religion, nor 
tlie ' Throne' monarchy. One might as w^l say that ' Brougham ' means 
consistency, * Russell ' magnanimity, or < Sibthorp ' genius. Tet by the 
* cry ' of < Church and Throne ' the multitude are persuaded to pay tithes 
and taxes fbr the support mainly of the British aristocracy. In spite of this 
the British people credit themseWes with a rast amount of eommoa sense, 
and not a small share of sagacity ! 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times is tiie dcTclopment of the prin- 
ciple of association, which is making its way into practice. Theorists, men 
of business, religious men, working men, are inyestigating its claims, and 
adopting the conclusions to which they lead. The new journal, the Leader^ 
which has been so out-spoken upon this subject, has asnsted in giTing this 
principle of association great prominence. The working men's associationa 
—such as the Tailors' in London, and the Joiners' in Liyerpool — are use- 
fblly showing that it is practicable. If the public need any proof. Only the 
other day, a correspondent of the Daily Newt described a novel and inge- 
nious ibrm which it had assumed in the Choriton Mills, where the operatiTcs 
hare been induced to regularly organise themselves into sections, commanded 
by oaptains, for the purpose of providing food and fuel at wholesale prices. 
In fact these economical manifestations of Socisktism are increasing every day. 

Bat it is not in practice alone that advances are made. Even the 
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Chamben admit, in their ' Papers for the People,' that there is some tmth 
in Socialism, not inimical, bat beneficial, to homanity. This is a great &ct. 
To US it appears astonishing that so huge an outcry is raised agaunst asso- 
ciation for the people, when so large an application of the principle is made 
by the rich. Look at the banks, the railway companies, the manufoctimng 
and shopkeeping firms, the dubs, the shipping rooms, and a thousand other 
conveniencies, a^ of them based upon association, which exist for capital 
and afSuence. These things have doubled the power of the wealthy and 
priTiliged. They hate seized on and attempted to monopolise the principle, 
by placing a ban upon its practice by the working classes. Capital may 
associate with capital and command the world ; bat Labour may not have 
the right, morally or legally, to the benefit oi association. And this is of a 
piece with all the rest. From the association for the protection of landed 
property, patronage, and privilege, called British parliament, down to the most 
insignificant country club-house, capital has its associations. But if labour 
make the slightest effort to free itself, and sbcubb its freedom by the only 
way practicable, there is no end to the yell of mingled contempt and wrath 
raised by the very parties who owe the main of their greatness and power to 
association. So great, howcTor, are the efforts now making by association- 
ists, Christian Socialists, and others, that we may expect some striking 
results from the experiments among working men. It is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times. 

But while the associationists work oxxt tMr principles, let them not commit 
the mistake of * looking down' upon political reforms. Perfect, or even 
tolerable associations, cannot be organised under the existing political sys- 
tem. The road to true society, or useful, extended, and practicable associa- 
tion, lies throu^ the Bepublic. There is no royal road. Association, 
even, under an aristocracy, so astute as oars, would, we fear, soon become 
only another name for a species of serfdom not the less reTolting or degrad- 
ing, because the social ser& were well-fed, well-housed, and well-clothed. 
There a«« other paupers beside the Union pauper. The man whose con- 
science is fettered, whose intellect is dwarfed, whose faculties are barred 
from tbeir firee develc^ment, who is a slave in soul, is a much more deplor- 
able creature, and much more in need of emancipation than he to whom the 
necssaries of Ufe are barely meted out in the Poor House. Political reform 
must precede social organisation. 

The Bfinisters of mediocrity, under whose tranqnilising and morphean 
inflnenoe we English have the honour to exist, have, at the expense of some 
parliamentary * agility,' as the late French ambassador said on a memorable 
occasion, got on pretty welL The Greek quarrel, which assumed so much 
the shape of a Bogie, has blown over. There is every reason to believe that, 
with Lord Palmerston's connivance, that quarrel was Improvised in order 
that the attention of the French people might be diverted from the infamous 
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tUiftmtl hw, wMeli hm tposged out no lea than/oi0' wuOiom Toten froBi 
tk« tiwtorai IwU. Thk Greek qocitioii U not a aiiDple affair, as toBe wovld 
liar« H'-moi a men msmmj iqiiabble between Lord Palmrraton and Kin^ 
Oik»* TIUHiffc the poUcj be aomewhat tortnona, ubecure, and qnestioaaUe, 
wa Mi* lain to beUere that Lord Palmerston's conduct hat been dictated \ij 
ftoflM notioM of Britkh interests in tbe Levant. Athens, unfortunately, in 
the point where England and France meet, and where there ia alwajs some 
danger of a mptnre. Bat the policj of England in the Lerant, thongh 
avowedly aati^BoaiUa, has also been anti-Greek, because it was anti-French. 
The puts thing to be said on all these miserable diplomatic disturbances is, 
that they arise from the Tery nature of diplomacy itself, which may be de- 
scribed as the science of intermeddling, conducted on the most approved and 
irritating principles. The origin of the Greek quarrel dates as far back aa 
the origin of the Gredt goremment. Diplomacy, which then erected an 
alien throne in Attica, diplomacy which then decided that Greece should 
be * protected* by the great powers, is the same diplomacy which now, by 
arraying itself antagonistically on the side of local factions, engaging in local 
intrigues, eiiercising a tyranny over the < protected,' produces those results 
which, small in appearance, contain nevertheless the germs of important 
consequences* Fortagal, Switzerland, Greece, Sicily, each and all are wit- 
nenses against the criminality of diplomatists. Kings insulted, peoples be- 
trayed, republics coerced, rights outraged, and European peace endangered, 
sufficiently test the qualification of modem diplomacy in that department. 
In fact, no event more than this Gh'eek dispute has shown so forcibly the ne- 
cessity for a thorough remodelling of diplomacy. 

The importance of the vote, in the House of Lords, against Ministers on 
the 17th ult., cannot be too highly estimated. It not only amounts, prac- 
tically, to a vote of censure on Lord Palmerston, but to a vote of approbation 
of the policy of the continental despots. The man who led and those who 
composed the majority on that occasion are, it is notorious, the partisans and 
approvers of absolutism. Lord Stanley said that the English Foreign (Mce 
WAS not England, and we agree with him : but then the Stanley majority 
are not England, nor is the foreign policy they advocate the policy congenial 
to the interests, convictions, and feelings of Englishmen. The vote therefore 
means war to the knife against continental freedom, and we truly regret 
that Lord Palmerston, the avowed Liberal, should have furnished so good an 
opportunity for such a decision. Lord Aberdeen is a professed Austrian. 
He champions the imperial interests in Germany and Italy. He is an old 
diplomatiit, and therefore not to be trusted. The result is an additional and 
most forcible proof of what we have above asserted*— that diplomacy requires 
remodelling, and that the Foreign Office requires the active and vigilant eye 
of public opinion ever to be kept upon it. For, as in this instance, so in so 
many others, we find a strong verdict passed by one branch of the Legiriature, 
a branch roost interested in that verdict, decidedly in favour of the monarch- 
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ists of the continent — the spoliators of Poland, the invaders of Hungary, the 
oppressors of Italy, and the bullies of republican Switzerland. In other 
respects we rejoice at the vote as a stout blow at the Whigs — a blow which 
tiiey so well deserve. But we must not overlook the fact that the same party 
which has dealt that blow would have l>een equally apt had the Whigs, 
belying their nature, honestly supported the radical party on the continent. 

In home matters, there has been that quietude and peacefulness which 
distinguish the Whiga. Without a murmur of regret they have given up to 
Lord Ashley and the Sabbatarians on the Po8t>office question. The cry of 
the undertaker affects not them in their lofty seats and apathetic offices. 
Like the Gauls of old, they nit on their benches and smooth their chins com- 
placently, while Irish members and English nondescripts rush and roar 
around them, sometimes carrying off the palm of victory, and sometimes los- 
ing it by one. The parliamentary anarchy we mentioned in our last number, 
is as supreme as ever. But what da the Whigs care 1 Are they not in office 2 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. On the Short-Time question Lord 
Ashley has sold himself apparently to the Whigs, of course we do not mean 
for a money consideration ; he is ' too respectable' for that— but that he has 
knocked under to the Whigs there can be no doubt 3 and high as Lord 
Ashley's character stands, we do not think that he would do that for nothing. 
The man who can so far mistake mockery for solemnity, as to call the House 
of Commons an ' august Assembly,' and take ' Grod to witness,' before Mem, 
of his sincerity, does not imprevs us favourably as to his claim to be the ' friend' 
or the * champion of the working classes.' It is a matter of regret to us that 
those classes should look up with so much admiration to this impersonation 
of cant and unconscious hypocrisy. We have only one more word to say on 
this matter, and that is that so long as the operatives worship an Ashley for 
their political idol, so long, in fact, as they do more than accept the assist- 
ance of^ such men, not solicit it, will they remain in political servitude, per- 
sonal dependence, and social inequality. 

Protection has been uttering its lamentable oracles in several places during 
the month. No doubt the agricultural districts are distressed, no doubt the 
farmers are pinched, no doubt the landlords are mortified and terrified, but 
the real sufferers will be the peasants. For these little sympathy is shown. 
Fat' farmers— this writer saw a collection of above fifty the other day at 
Bedford— complain — for themselves. They threaten to reduce the wages of 
labour. They loudly, in public and private, declare their intention of revo- 
lationiring the country ; and in the meanwhile the great questions of Rent 
and Tenant Right are skilfully thrust on one side. The peasant is left to 
choose between the questionable independence conferred by starvation wages, 
and the questionable dependence incurred by accepting poor relief. 

It turns out that the new House of Commons is in strict keeping with the 
state of its future inhabitants. They cannot hear each other speak. Sir 
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Jamei Graham sajs * thai does not matter in a debate,* The Globe adviaes 
the use of speaking-tmrnpeta, and that fpeeches Hhonld he prefaced with the 
cries * Opposition ahoy !' or * Ministerial benches ahoy !' as the ease may be. 
All this is very appropriate to the position of parliaments in reference to the 
country and to goTernment. What poetical justice in this ponishment of an 
institution whose members are not ' tcfrribly in earnest/ bnt devoted to 
8tamp-oratory,that they should not be able to hear the vain babbling of their 
own Toices I O* H. 



AN ALLEGORY. 

BT TOLTAinB. 

List night I was medita^g : I was absorbed in the contemplsrtion of nature, 
admiring the immensity, the coarses, the relations of those infinite globes^ 
which are above the admiration of the vulgar. I admired still more the 
intelligence that presides ovei this vast machinery. I said to myselfy A mas 
must be blind not to be impressed by this ^ctade } be must be stupid not 
to recognise its author $ he must be mad not to adore him. What tribute of 
adoration ought I to render him ? %ould not this tribute be the same 
throughout the extent of space, since the same Supreme Power reigns equally 
in all that extent 1 Does not a thinking being inhabiting a star of the 
mUky way owe him the same homage as the thinking being on this 
little globe where we are ? Light is the same to the dog-star as to us $ 
morality, too, must be the same. If a feeling and thinking being in the dog- 
star is bom of a tender father and mother, who have laboured for his 
welfare, he owes them as much love and duty as we here owe to our parents. 
If any one in the miiky way sees another lame and indigent, and dees not 
relieve him, though able to do it, he is guilty in the sight of every globe. 
The heart has everywhere the same duties — on the steps oi the throne of 
Grod, if he has a throne, and at the bottom of the great abyss, if there be an 
abyss* 

I was wrapt in these refiections, when one of those genii who fill the space 
between worlds came down to ne. I recognised the same aerial creature 
that had formeriy appeared to me, to inform me that the judgments of God 
are different from ours, and how mudi a good action is preferable to eontro* 
versy. He transported me into a desert covered all over with bones, piled 
one upon another ; and between these heaps of dead there were avenues of 
evergreen trees, and at the end ef each avenue a tall ma» of august aspect 
gazing with compassion on these sad remains. Alas ! my archangel, said I, 
whither haye you brought me 1 'To desdlatieB,' answered he. And who are 
those fine old patriarchs whom I see motioidess and melandioly at the end of 
^ose green avenues, and who seem to weep over this immense multitude of 
dead t < Poor human creature ! thou shaK know,' r^ed the genius» < b«k 
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Int thov mutt weep.' He iMgan with the first heap. * Theie,' ndd he, * are 
the twenty-three thoveand Jewa who danced before a calf, together with the 
tweaty-fonr thousand who were aiaXn while raTishing Midlanitish womeiu 
The number of the slaughtered for nmHar offences or mistakes amounts to 
nearly three liundred thousand. 

*At the following avenues are the bones of Christians, butchered by 
one another on account of metaphysical disputes* They are divided 
into several piles, of four centuries each ; it was necessary to sepa* 
rate them, for had they been all together they would have reached 
the sky.' What I exclaimed I, have brethren thus treated their brethren^ 
•ad I have the misfortune to be one of this brotherhood t * Here,' said the 
spirit, 'are the twelve millions of Americans slain in their own country for 
not liaving been baptised.' Ah, my Gtodl why were not these frightful 
akeletons left to whiten in the hemisphere where these bodies were bom, and 
wliere they were murdered in so many ways ? Why are all these abominable 
nMUfiments of barbarity and fanaticism assembled here? * For thy instruc- 
tion.' Since thoa art willing to instruct me, said I to the genius, tell me if 
there be any other people than the Christians and the Jews whom seal and 
rdigion, unhappily turned into fonaticism, have prompted to so many hor- 
rible cruelties. ' Yes,' said he, * the Mahometans have been stained by the 
same inhuman acts— but rarely, and when their victims have cried out 
^amman" (mercy), and have offered them tribute, they have pardoned 
them. As for the other nations, not one of them since the beginning of the 
world hafc ever made a purdy religious war. Now follow me.' I followed. 
A little beyond these heaps of dead we found other heaps. These were bags 
of gold and silver, and each pile had its label—* Substance of the heretics 
massacred in the eighteenth century, in the seventeenth, in the sixteenth,' 
and so on— ^ Oold and silver of the rtaughtered Americans;' and all these 
piles were surmounted by c r os s es, mitres, crosiers, and tiaras, enriched with 
jewels. What f my genius, was it then to possess these riches, that these 
carcasses were accumulated ? ' Yes, my son.' I shed tears $ and when by 
my grief I had merited to be taken to the end of the green avenues, he 
ecHiducted me thither. < Contemplate,' said he, * the heroes of humanity, 
who have besa the benefoctors of the earth, and who united to banish from 
the world, as for as they were able, violence and rapine. Question them.' 
I went up to the first of this band $ on his head was a crown, and tn his hand 
a small censer. IhumUyasked hkn his name. 'I,' said he, 'am Numa 
Pompilius ; I succeeded a robber, and had robbeia to govern ; I taught them 
vIrtM, and the worship of God— after me they repeatedly forgot both. I 
forbade any image to be placed in the temples, because the divinity who 
animates nature cannot be represented. During my reign the Romans had 
neither wars nor seditions, and my religion did nothing but good. Every 
tteigfabouring people came to honour my funeral, which has happened to me 
alone. 
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I made mj obeisance, and passed on to the second. This was a fine old 
man, of about a hundred, clad in a white robe 5 his middle finger was placed 
on his lip, and with the other hand he was scattering beans behind him. In 
him I recognised Pythagoras. He assured me that he had never had a 
golden thigh, and that he had never been a cock, but that he had governed 
the Crotonians with as much justice as Numa had governed the Romans 
about the same time, which justice was the most necessary and the rarebt 
thing in the world. I learned that the Pythagoreans examined their con- 
sciences twice a-day. What good people ! and how far are we behind them ! 
Yet we, who for thirteen hundred years have been nothing but assaesins, 
assert that these wise men were proud. To please Pythagoras, I said not a 
word to him, but went to Zoroaster, who was engaged in concentrating the 
celestial fire in the focus of a concave mirror, in the centre of a vestibule 
with a hundred gates, each one leading to wisdom. On the principal of 
these gates, I read these words, which are the abstract of all morality, and 
cut short all the disputes of the casuists : — * When thou art in doubt whether 
an action is good or bad, abstain from it.' Certainly, said I to my geniu&, 
the barbarians who immolated all the victims whose bones I have seen, 
had not read these fine words. Then we saw Zaleucus, Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, ^nd all the other sages who had sought truth and practised virtue. 

When we came to Socrates, I quickly recognised him by his broken nose. 
Well, said I, you then are among the confidants of the Most High I All the 
inhabitants of Europe, excepting the Turks and the Crim Tartars, who know 
nothing, pronounce your name with reverence. So much is that great name 
venerated, so much is it loved, that it has been sought to discover those of 
your persecutors, Melitus and Anitus are known because of you, as Ravail- 
lac is known because of Henry the Fourth ; but of Anitus I know only the 
name. I know not precisely who that villain was by whom you were calum- 
niated, and who succeeded in procuring your condemnation to the hemlock. 
' I have never thought of that man since my adventure,' answered Socrates ; 
* but now that you put me in mind of him, I pity him much. He was a 
wicked priest, who secretly carried on a trade in leather, a traffic reputed 
shameful amongst us. He sent his two children to my school ; the other 
disciples reproached them with their father's being a currier, and they were 
obliged to quit. The incensed father was unceasing in his endeavours, until 
he had stirred up against me all the priests and all the sophists. They per- 
suaded the council of the five hundred that I was an impious man, who did 
not believe that the Moon, Mercury, and Mars, were deities. I thought 
indeed as I do now, that there is but one God, the master of all nature. 
The judges gave me up to the republic's poisoner, and he shortened my life 
a few days. I died with tranquillity at the age of seventy years, and since 
then 1 have led a happy life with all these great men whom you see, and of 
whom I am the least •' After enjoying the conversation of Socrates f(ur 
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some time, I adyanoed with my guide into a bower eituated above the 
f^oyes, where all these sages of antiquity seemed to be tasting the sweets of 
repose. Here I beheld a man of mild and simple mien, who appeared to me 
about thirty-fiye years old. He was looking with compassion upon the dis- 
tant heaps of whitened skeletons, through which I had been led to the abode 
of the sages. I was astonished to find his feet swelled and bloody, his hands 
in the same state, his side pierced, and his ribs laid bare by flogging. Good 
God 1 said I, is it possible that one of the just and wise should be in this 
state 1 I have just seen one that was treated in a very odious manner ; but 
there is no comparison between his punishment and yours. Bad priests and 
bad judges poisoned him. Was it also by priests and judges that you were 
so craelly assassinated ? 

With great affability he answered < Tes.' 

And who were those monsters ? 

* They were hypocrites.' 

Ahl you have said all 1 By that one word I understand that they would 
condemn you to the worst of punishments. You then had proved to them, 
like Socrates, that the moon was not a goddess, and that Mercury was not a 
god? 

'No; those planets were quite out of the question. My countrymen did 
not even know what a planet was ; they were all arrant ignoramuses. Their 
superstitions were quite different from those of the Greeks.' 

Then you wished to teach them a new religion ? 

* Not at all ; I simply said to tiiem — " Love God with all your hearts, and 
your neighbour as yourselves ; for that is all." Judge whether this precept 
is not as old as the universe 5 judge whether I brought them a new worship. 
I constantly told them that I was come, not to abolish their law, but to 
fulfil it ; I had observed all their rites ; I was circumcised as they all were j 
I was baptised like the most zealous of them ; like them I kept the Passover 
— and ate, standing, lamb cooked with lettuce. I and my friends went to 
pray in their temple ; my iriends, too, frequented the temple after my death. 
In short, I fulfilled all their laws without one exception.' 

What I could not these creatures even reproach you with having departed 
from their laws ? 

* Certainly not.' 

Why, then, did they put you in the state I now see you ? 

' Must I tell you ? They were proud and selfish ; they were the strongest ; 
they took away my life; and such as they will always do the same, if they 
can, to whoever shall have done them too much justice.' 

But did you say nothing, did you do nothing, that could serve them as a 
pretext ? 

* The wicked find a pretext in everything.' 

Did you not once tell them that you were come to bring, not peace but^ 
the sword ? 
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* This was an error of some soribe. I tolcl them that I brought, not ihe 
sword but peace. I never wrote anytiiing i what I said might be mis- 
copied without any ill intent.' 

Yon did not then contribute in anything, by your discourses, either badly 
rendered or badly interpreted, to those frightful masses of bones which I 
passed bn my way to consult you ? 

\ I looked with horror on those who were guilty of all these murders.' 

And those monuments of power and wealth, of pride and avarice — those 
treasures, those ornaments, those ensigns of greatness, which, when seeking 
wisdom, I saw accumulated on the way — do they proceed from you ? 

* Impossible I I and mine lived in poverty and lowliness $ my greatness 
was only in virtue.' I was on the point of begging of him to have the good- 
ness just to tell me who he was, but my guide warned me to refrain. He 
told me I was not formed for comprehending these sublime mysteries, I 
oonjuxed him to tell me only in what true religion consisted. 

* Have I not told you already ? Love God and your ndghbour as yourself.'' 
What! can we love God, and yet eat meat on a Friday ? 

* I always ate what was given me ; for I was too poor to give a dinner to 
anyone.' 

Blight we love God and be just, and still be prudent enough not to 
entrust all the adventures of one's life to a person one does not know t 

^ Such was always my custom.' 

Might not I, while doing good, be excused from making a pilgrimage to 
St. James of Gompostella? 
*■ I never was in that country.' 
Should I confine myself in a place of retirement with blockheads? 

* For my part, I always made little journeys from town to town.' 
Must X take part with the Greek or Latin church ? 

* When I was in the world, I never made any difference between the Jew 
and the Samaritan V 

Well, if it be so, I take you for my only master. 

Then he gave me a nod, which filled me with consolation. The virion dis- 
appeared, and I was left with a good conscience. 



John Adams, formerly president of the United States, who died lately at 
a very advanced age, was once asked to contribute to foreign missions t he 
replied, he had noUiing to give for such a purpose, but, said he, there are in 
this neighbourhood six ministers, neither of whom will preach in the other's 
pulpit. Now, I will do as much, and more than any one else to Christiamse 
those clergymen. 
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THE GENUINE GIBBON. 



A EEPBINT OF THOSE PORTIONS OF THE FAMOUS HISTORIAN THAT 
CHRISTIANS CONSIDER IT TO BE THEIR DTTTT TO SUPPRESS, IN 
ORDER THAT DOUBTS MAT NOT BE RAISED AS TO THE INFALLIBI- 
LITY OF DIVINE RBTBLATION. 



[Chapter XV. Continued from p. 22.] 
The history of the church of Jemsalem affords a lively proof of the necessity 
of t&ose precautions, and of the deep impresuon which the Jewish religion had 
made on the minds of its lectaries. The first fifteen bishops of Jemsalem 
were all drcumcised Jews ; and the congregation over which they presided, 
united the law of Moses with the doctrine of Christ.* It was natural that the 
primitiye tradition of a church which was fonnded only forty days after the 
death of Christ, and was governed almost as many years under the immediate 
inspection of his apostle, should be received as the standard of orthodoxy.f 
The distant churches very frequently appealed to the authority of their 
venerable Parent, and relieved her distresses by a liberal contribution of alms. 
But when numerous and opulent societies were established in the great cities 
of the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesns, Corinth, and Rome, the 
reverence which Jerusalem had inspired to all the CSuristian colonies insen- 
sibly diminished. The Jewish converts, or, as they were afterwards called, 
the Nazarenes, who had laid the foundations oi the church, soon found them- 
selves overwhelmed by the increasing multitudes, that from all the various 
religions of polytheism enlisted under the banner of Christ : and the Gentiles, 
who, with the approbatitcm of th^ peculiar apostle, had rejected the into- 
lerable weight of Mosaic ceremonies, at length refused to their more scru- 
pulous brethren the same toleration which at first they had humbly solicited 
for their own practice. The ruin of the temple, of the city, and of the public 
religion of the Jews, was severely felt by the Nazarenes ; as in their manners, 
though not in tiieir fidth, they maintained so intimate a connection with their 
impious countrymen, whose misfortunes were attributed by the Pagans to the 
contempt, and more justly ascribed by Christians to the wrath, of the Supreme 
Deity. The Nazarenes retired from the ruins of Jerusalem to the little town 
of Pellt beyond the Jordan, where that ancient church languished above sixty 
years in solitnde and obscurity .| They still enjoyed the comfort of making 

* PsBue omnes Christum Deum sub legis observatloBe eredebant. Snlpi- 
cius Sevems, ii., 31. See Eusebius, Hist. Ecclesiast., 1. iv,, c, 6. 

t Moshdm de Rebus Christianis anteConstantiiMim Magnum, p. 158. In 
this masterly performance, which I shall often have occasion to quote, he 
enters much more fully into the state of the primitive church than he has an 
opportunity of doing in lus General History. 

t Eusebius, 1. iii., c 5. Le Clerc, Hist. Ecclesiast, p. 605. During this 
occasional absence, the bishop and church of Pelia still retained the title of 
Jerusalem. In the same manner the Roman pontiffs resided seventy years 
at Avignon ; and the patriarchs of Alexandria kave long since transferred 
^ir episcopal seat to Cairo^ 
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freqnent and devout visitfl to the Holy City, and the hope of being one daj 
restored to those seats which both nature and religion taught them to love as 
well as to revere. But at length, under the reign of Hadrian, the desperate 
£snatidsm of the Jews filled up the measure of their calamities ; and the 
Romans, exasperated by their repeated rebellions, exercised the rights of vic- 
tory with unusual rigour. The emperor founded, under the name of MMa, 
Capltolina, a new city on Mount Sion,* to which he gave the privileges of a 
colony ; and denouncing the severest penalties against any of the Jewish people 
who should dare to approach its precincts, he fixed a vigilant garrison of a 
Roman cohort to enforce the execution of his orders. The Nazarenes had only 
one way left to escape the common proscription, and the force of truth was on 
this occasion asristed by the influence of temporal advantages. They elected 
Marcus for their bishop, a prelate of the race of the Gentiles, and most probably 
native either of Italy or of some of the Latin provinces. At his persuasion, a 
the most considerable part of the congregation renounced the Mosaic law, 
in the practice of which they had persevered above a century. By this 
sacrifice of their habits and prejudices, they purchased a free admission into 
the colony of Hadrian, and more firmly cemented their union with the 
Catholic Church, f 

When the name and honours of the church of Jerusalem had been restored 
to Mount Sion, the crimes of heresy and schism were imputed to the obscure 
remnant of the Nazarenes, which refused to accompany their Latin bishop. 
They still preserved their former habitation at Pella, spread themselves into 
the villages adjacent to Damascus, and formed an inconsiderable church in 
the city of Boerea, or, as it is now called, of Aleppo, in Syria. { The name bi 
Nazarenes was deemed too honourable for those Christian Jews, and they 
soon received, from the supposed poverty of their understanding as well as of 
tiieir condition, the contemptuous epithet of £bionite8,-§ In a few years 

* Dion Cassius, 1. Ixix. The exile of the Jewish nation from Jerusalem is 
attested by Aristo of Pella (apud Eoseb., 1. iv., c. B.), and is mentioned by 
several ecclesiastical writers ; though some of them too hastily extend this 
Interdiction to the whole country of Palestine. 

t Eusebius, 1. iv.,c. 6. Sulpicius Severus, il, 31. By comparing their 
unsatisfactory accounts, Mosheim (p. 327, &c.) has drawn out a very dis- 
tinct representation of the circumstances and motives of this revolution. 

. I Jjd Clerc (Hist. Ecclesiast., pp. 477> 535) seems to have collected from 
Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, and other writers, all the principal circum- 
stances that relate to the Nazarenes or Ebionites. The nature of their 
opinions soon divided them into a stricter and a milder sect ; and there is 
some reason to conjecture, that the family of Jesus Christ remained mem- 
bers, at least, of the latter and more moderate party. 

§ Some writers have been pleased to create an Ebion,the imaginary author 
of their sect and name. But we can more safely rely on the learned 
Eusebius than on the vehement Tertullian, or the credulous Epiphanius. 
Aeeording to Le Clerc, the Hebrew word Ebjomm may be translated into 
Latin by that' of Pauperet. See Hist. Ecclesiast., p. 477* 
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• 

after the return of the church of Jemsalem, it became a matter of doubt and 
controverBy, whether a man who sincerely acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah, 
but who still continued to observe the law of Moses, could possibly hope for 
salTation, The humane temper of Justin Martyr inclined him to answer this 
question in the affirmative ; and though he expressed himself with the most 
guarded diffidence, he ventured to determine in favour of such an imperfect 
Christian, if he were content to practise the Mosaic ceremonies, without pre- 
tending to assert their general use or necessity. But when Justin Mras 
pressed to declare the sentiment of the church, he confessed that there were 
many among the orthodox Christians, who not only excluded their Judaising 
brethren from the hope of salvation, but who declined any intercourse with 
them in the common offices of friendship, hospitality, and social life.* The 
more rigorous opinion prevailed, as it was natural to expect, over the milder ; 
and an eternal bar of separation was fixed between the disciples of Moses 
and those of Christ. The unfortunate Ebionites, rejected from one religion 
as apostates and frpm the other as heretics, found themselves compelled to 
assume a more decided character ; and although some traces of that obsolete 
sect may be discovered as late as the fourth century, they insensibly melted 
away either into the church or the synagogue.f 

While the orthodox church preserved a just medium between excessive 
veneration and improper contempt for the law of Moses, the various heretics 
deviated into eqnal but opposite extremes of error and extravagance. From 
the acknowledged truth of the Jewish religion, the Ebionites had concluded 
that it could never be abolished. From its supposed imperfections, the 
Gnostics as hastily inferred that it never was instituted by the wisdom of the 
Ddty. There are some objections against the authority of Moses and the 
prophets, which too readily present themselves to the sceptical mind ; though 
they can only be derived from our ignorance of remote antiquity, and from 

* 

♦ See the very curious Dialogue of Justin Martyr with the Jew Tryphon. 
The conference between them was held at Ephesus, in the reign of Antoni- 
nus Pius, and about twenty years after the return of the church of Fella to 
Jerusalem. For this date consult the accurate note of Tillemont, Memoires 
Ecclesiastiques, tom* ii., p. 511. 

t Of all the systems of Christianity, that of AbTssinia is the only one 
which still adheres to the Mosaic rites (Geddes's Church History of Ethiopia, 
and Dissertations de le Grand sur la Relation du P. Lobo). The eunuch of 
the, queen Candace might suggest some suspicions; but, as we are assured 
(Socrates, i., 19. Sozomen, ii. , 24. Ludolphus, p. 281), that the ^Ethiopians 
were not converted till the fourth century, it is more reasonable to believe 
that they respected the Sabbath, and distinguished the forbidden meats, in 
imitation of the Jews, who, in a very early period, were seated on both sides 
of the Red Sea. Circumcision had been practised by the most ancient 
Ethiopians from motives of health and cleanliness, which seem to be 
explained in the Recherches Philosophiques sur les Americains, tom. ii., p. 
117. 
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our incapacity to form an adequate judgment of the divine economy. These 
objections were eagerly embraced, and as petulantly orged^ by the rain 
science of the Gnostics.* As those heretics were, for the most part^ arerse 
to tlie pleasures of sense, they morosely arraigned the polygamy of the 
patriarchs, the gallantries of David, and the seraglio of Solomon. The 
conquest of the land of Canaan, and the extirpation of the unsuspecting 
natives, they were at a loss how to reconcile with the common notions of 
humanity and justice. But when they recollected the sanguinary list of 
murders, of executions, and of massacres, which stain almost eyery page of 
the Jewish annals, they acknowledged that the barbarians of Palestine had 
exercised as much compassion towards their idolatrous enemies, as they had 
ever shown to their friends or countrymen.t Passing from the sectaries of 
the law to the law itself, they asserted that it was impossible that a religion 
which consisted only of bloody sacriBces and trifling ceremonies, and whose 
rewards as well as punishments were all of a carnal and temporal nature, 
could inspire the love of virtue, or restrain the impetuosity of passicm. The 
Mosaic account of the creation and foil of man was treated with profane 
derision by the Gnostics, who would not listen with patience to the repose 
of the Deity after six days' labour, to the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, 
the trees of life and of koowledge, the speaking serpent, the forbidden fruit, 
and the condemnation pronounced against human kind for the venal offence 
of their first progenitors.) The God of Israel was impiously represented 
by the Guostios as being liable to passion and to error, capricious in his 
iisvour, implacable in his resentment, meanly jealous of his superstitious 
worship, and confining his partial providence to a single people, and to this 
transitory life. In such a character they could discover none of the features 
of the wise and omnipotent father of the universe.§ They allowed that the 
religion of the Jews was somewhat less criminal than the idolatry of the 
Gentiles $ but it was their fundamental doctrine, that the Christ whom they 
adored as the first and brightest emanation of the Ddty, appeared upon 
«arth to rescue mankind from theb various errors, and to reveal a new 

* Beausobre, Histoire du Manicheisme, L L, c. S., has stated thdr ob« 
jections, particularly those of Faustus, the adversary of Augustin, with the 
most learned impartiality. 

t Apud ipsos fides obstinata, misericordia in promptii : adversus omnes 
alios hostile odium. Tacit. Hist., v. 4. Surely Tacitus had seen the Jews 
with too fovourable an eye. The perusal of Josephus must have destroyed 
the antithesiB. 

X Dr. Burnet (Archseologia, I. ii., c. 7) has discussed the first chapters of 
Genesis with too much wit and freedom. 

§ The milder Gnostics considered Jehovah, the Creator, as a Being of a 
mixed nature between God and the Daemon. Others confounded him with 
the evil principle. Consult the second century of the general history of 
Mosheim, which gives a very distinct, though oondse, account of th^ strange 
opinions on this subject. 
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•yitem of truth and perfeetUm. The most learned of the fathers, hj a rery 
singalar condescension, have Imp rad a n tly admitted the sophistry of the 
Ghostios. Acknowledging that the literal sense is repugnant to erery prin- 
ciple of faith as well as reason, they deem themselves secure and invulnerable 
behind the ample yeil of allegory which they carefully spread over every 
tender part of the Mosaic dispensation.* 

It has been remarked with more ingenuity than truth, that the virgin 
purity of the church was never violated by schism or heresy before the reign 
of Trajan or Hadrian, about one hundred years after the death of Christf 
We may observe with much more propriety, that, during that period, the 
disciples of the Messiah were indulged in a freer latitude both of faith and 
practice, than has ever been allowed in succeeding ages. As the terms of 
commuoion were insensibly narrowed, and the spiritual authority of the pre- 
vailing party was exercised with increasing severity, many of its most re- 
spectable adherents, who were called upon to renounce, were provoked to 
assert, their private opinions, to pursue the consequences of thdr mistaken 
prindples, and openly to erect the standard of rebellion against the unity of 
the church. The Gnostics were distinguished as the most polite, the most 
learned, and the most wealthy of the Christian name, and Uiat general ap« 
pellation which expressed a superiority of knowledge, was either assumed by 
their own pride, or ironically bestowed by the envy of their adversaries. 
They were almost without exception of the race of the Gentiles, and their 
principal founders seem to have been natives of Syria or Egypt, where the 
warmth of the climate disposes both the mind and the body to indolent and 
contemplative devotion. The Gnostics blended with the faith of Christ many 
sublime but obscure tenets, which they derived from oriental philosophy, and 
even from the religion of 2joroaster, concerning the eternity of matter, the 
existence of two principles, and the mysterious hierarchy of the invisible 
world.l As soon as they launched out into that vast abyss, tiiey delivered 
themselves to the guidance of a disordered imagination ; and as the paths of 
error are various and infinite, the Gnostics were imperceptibly divided into 
more than fifty particular sects,§ of whom the most celebrated appear to 
have been the Basilidians, the Valentinians, the Marcionites, and, in a still 
later period, tiie ManichsBans. 

* See Beausobre, Hist, du Manichcdsm, L L, c. 4. Origen and St. 
Augustin were among the Allegorists. 

f Hegesippus, ap, Euseb., 1. iU., 32, iv. 22. Clemens Alexandrin«Stromat* 
vU. 17. 

X In the account of the Gnostics of the second and third centuries, 
Mosheim is ingenious and candid ; Le Gere dull, but exact j Beausobre almost 
always an apologist ; and it is much to be feared, that the primitive fathers 
are very frequentlv calumniators. 

§ See the catalogues of Irensens and Epiphanius. It must indeed be 
allowed, that those writers were inclined to multiply the number of sects 
which opposed the unity of the church. 
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LIBERALITY OF THE CLERGY. 



THEIR PRACTICE CONTRASTED WITH THEIR PROFESSION. 

All men hear much of the merit of those who subscribe to the various 
modes by which theology obtains and expends the sinews of war — * lucre ;' 
and though it may be a delicate investigation, still it is an important one, to 
examine into statistics to discover by whom the necessary amounts are 
mainly provided. When we consider how much the clergy iterate and 
reiterate the statement that the cause of God will certainly come to a stand- 
still unless the missions, the Bibles, t^e schools, the visitings are kept up — 
and when we all know that parsons no more than printers, or bishops than 
bookbinders, will work without pay — it is certainly worthy of a little inves- 
tigation, to discover whether the clergy consider that they contribute their 
quota by talking only, to the funds necessary to carry on the before-mentioned 
work of the Lord. The Daily Netos, a few weeks since, contained a very 
interesting article on this subject, from which I propose to take a few sta- 
tistics in illustration : — 

Most of our readers are aware of a division of the body ecclesiastical which 
has for some years been gradually extending itself, which divides the Church 
into two bodies entitled High Church and Low Chdrch. Each division has 
its pet institutions, supported more or less according to the bias of the donor ; 
although, taking the subscriptions of the bishops as a type of the clergy as a 
body, it would appear the High Church is decidedly the f a;70urite. 



The High Church Societies are — 
The National Society, 
The Additional Curates Society, 
The Society for the Propagation of 

the Gospel, 
The Christian Knowledge Society. 



The Low Church Societies are — 
The Pastoral Aid Society, 
The Church Missionary Society, 
The Prayer Book & Homily Society, 
The British & Foreign Bible Society, 
The British&Foreign School Societies. 



Now to the National Society the twenty^seven Right Reverend Fathers iu 
GK>d gave, with donations by nineteen out of the number, the sum of £2880 
58. So far so good. But it appears that the same number of /a^m«n, taken 
indiscriminately from the subscription list, contributed the Qum of £4561 
— balance against Episcopal liberality being £2030 138., still leaving all the 
great body of lay subscribers unaccounted for. 

By the returns of the next society in rotation, the Additional Curates 
Society, it appears twenty-eight bishops by yearly subscriptions, and sixteen 
by donations, contributed £2720 lis. But here also the same number of 
laymen contributed £8714. So that, in this case, lay benevolence exceeds 
clerical by £5993 9s. ; and would show a still more glaring preponderance 
were there any more bishops to give anything, because the total receipts of 
this society were for last year over £27,000, the great bulk of which was 
contributed by laymen. 
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To the Propagation Society the benevolence of the Bishops is perfectly 
contemptible — i£214 Us. ; and out of a g^nd total collected of £124,111, 
there is no diflBculty to find twenty* seven laymen to doable and treble their 
paltry gifts. The total revenue of the Christian Knowledge Society was 
£32,440. The Episcopal contributions by twenty-six of their body amounted 
to iSl20 14s., while twenty-six of the laity subscribed £\\9Z lOs. — balance 
against the descendants of the Apostles iS1072 168. So that to the High 
Church societies, usually supposed to be especially founded and maintained 
by Episcopal influence, we find the real facts to stand thus : — 

Episcopal subscriptions and donations for one year 59.36 4 

Lay ditto of same number of donors ditto 15203 10 

being <£9267 68. more than those of Episcopacy. But on turning to the 
Low Church societies a marked difierence exhibits itself, and enables us to 
feel the pulse of the Fathers in God as to Evangelical views and objects. 
First, the total income of the Pastoral Aid Society is £31,357. Of this sum, 
taking sixteen bishops against sixteen laymen, the result is a subscription of 
iSl38 48. by the former, against £436 58. by the latter — balance in favour 
of lay benevolence i;298 Is. 

The next in rotation is the Church Missionary Society. Ten prelates gave 
a fraction under five guineas each, while ten laymen gave an average of £140 
each — and the returns of this association exhibited an income of iS77,480 ; 
80 that to compare episcopal to lay benevolence is like comparing a puddle 
to the Atlantic ocean. One would be apt to think the spread of the Prayer 
Book was an object to which the bishops would readilly contribute. But it 
appears by the returns of the Prayer Book and Homily Society that only 
four bishops give any thing, and they the sum of seven guineas amongst them, 
the total income being £1681 — four laymen from among the number con- 
tributing £53 is. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has an income of i£95,933, with 
six bishops as subscribers, contributing the sum of ^18 13s. — while six lay- 
men are in the list whose total subscriptions amount to £7386. 

And to conclude with the British and Foreign School Society, the income 
of which is £11,711, three bishops only subscribe, giving £69 68. ; while 
three laymen contribute £431. So that in the Low Church societies the 
results are vastly more against episcopal benevolence than the High Church, 
standing thus : — 

Low Church gifts and subscriptions by the bishops 354 

Ditto ditto by same number of laymen 9895 6 

Now it may be objected that the bishops give according to their means, 
and as it is not courteous to state this to be an assumption without proof, the 
following table will put the matter in a very clear position. The estimates 
are altogether in their favour — for setting aside the fact that large sums are 
received by them in the shape of fees and fines, of which we never hear, still 
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there if no qaeetton E^iiicopal revenue U mnoh nearer to £200,000 than the 
ram of £167,000, which is here aaramed to be the amount. And in addition 
to their rerennet each bishop, save * He of Manchester,' has a palace in the 
•onntry, and most of them town houses, at the expense of the church. 

InooBicSf 
TItlet per sanum. 

£. 

Archbishop of Canterbury 15,000 .... 

„ York 10,000 .... 

Bishop of London #••• 13,000 .... 

Durham 15,000 .... 

Winchester 11,000 .... 

Uandaff 4,200 ... 

Norwich 4,500 .... 

Litchfield 4,500*... 

Hereford 4,200 .... 

Worcester 5,508 .... 

Oxford 5,500 .... 

Manchester 4,800 .... 

Boehester 4,500 .... 

St. David's 4,600 .... 

Bathand Wells ...... 5,000 .... 

Peterborough 4,500 .... 

Lincoln 4,000 .... 

St.Asaph 4,200 .... 

Bangor 4,000 .... 

Chester 4,500 .... 

Gloucester 4,000 .... 

Exeter 4,000 .... 

Ely ...• 5,500 .. . 

lUpon 4,500 . . • . 

Salisbury «.. 7,000 .... 

Chichester 4,200 

Cariisle . 3,000 •«.. 

SodoraadMan 2,000 .... 

Totab 167,600 .. . 6230 6 3 14 5 

• 

So much for Episcopal liberi^ty. £S 14s. 5d. per cent, upon vast revenues 

abstracted from the poor, nine-tenths of whom are adverse to the doctrines 

disssn inated, and half of the remaining stick to the system from intraested 

motives. It is time the people of England began to awake, and to cease to 

be so bUii4 as to countenasoe a S3rstem because of its antiquity without 

reference to its utility. 

A Beadeb of thb < Daily News.' 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



Etnerton't Repreieniaiive Men* London : Henry G. Bohn. 1850. 

Thib work is the resolt, the embodiment of Seven Lectures, delivered in 
Bfanchester, in 1 847 ; and the author is a man who — however diverse opi- 
nion maybe — still undoubtedly has a merit that all must admire, namely, 
the honesty and manliness to avow his opinions on all subjects, whether 
Moral, Political, Social, ot Theological. His object in these lectures is to 
show the use of great men to the world. His illustrative subjects are — 
Plato, or the philosopher ; Swedenborg, or the mystic ; Montaigne, or the 
sceptic 5 Shakspere, or the poet; Napoleon, or the man of the world ; and 
Goethe, or the writer. There can be no question much instruction is to be 
derived from the careful study of th^ men that the world calls great ; and— 
had not the author, both in this and other works, seemed to have the same 
value for Christianity and Buddhism, for Jesus Christ and Plato, estimating 
all things and ,all men merely by the good that is in them — he would no 
doubt have found more favour witii the great of the world, but would have 
missed the admiration and respect of those who wish but to know troth, and 
vrho value a man, not because he conforms or panders either to interest or 
prejudice, but love him solely in consequence of his pursuing the opposite 
course. In his reflections on Plato, he enunciates some awkward facts, 
which, though not unknown to the sceptical world, almost appear new, 
when delivered in the author's peculiar style. He finds Christianity in 
Plato's Pboedo ; and, as Christianity is posterior to Plato by some three 
hundred years, it is by no means unnatural to come to the conclusion that 
Christianity was mainly, if not altogether, founded on the dogmas of Plato, 
especially as we have historical testimony that Christians of the. first ages 
were denominated Platonists. The next subject, that of Swedenborg, is 
handled in the same mode, and the same crimes in the eyes of the religious 
world are enacted. He speaks of Palestine as a place always prated about 
but never available in rational education. Speaks of a secular providence, 
and says Swedenborg failed by attaching himself to the Christian symbol 
instead of to the moral sentiment — which carries innumerable Christianities, 
humanities, and divinities in its bosom. ' In fact to speak of Hebrew traditions 
as the raving of frantic mystics, and to point to divine truths in the oracles of 
Vishnu and Mahomet, are such crimes that it was kind in Providence not to 
have produced Mr. Emerson a century or so earlier, or he would have soon 
experienced the opportunity of realising his anticipations of future bliss. 
The remaining subjects are handled in the same manner with great origi- 
nality, with great talent ; and the book, in fact, should be purchase!^ ' 
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who can spare the money, and no pablic library or mechanics' or literary 
institatton ihoald be without it. 

Wild Flowertfor Children, By Mr. Honeysuckle. Part I. * The Flower 
and the Star s a Child's Story.' London : C. Honeysuckle, Hatton Garden. 

It has hitherto been considered, If not in theory certainly in practice, that 
any stupidity would suffice for a child's book. It is highly gratifying to see 
an attempt made to put something wholesome into the hands of the young. 
One book contains a series of coloured flowers that gratify and please the 
eye, accustoming the young child to a correct representation of the imrticular 
flowers, instead of the awful productions that usnallv adorn (disfigure) infant 
books— «nd has four lines of simple poetry descriptive of each plate The 
other book contains a tale, and a comprehendible and useful moral is entic- 
ingly mixed up with itj;^ at the same time, on nearly every page are very 
beautiful woodcuts, that fix the matter on the infant mind, and that possess 
such intrinsic merit that both youns: and old can look on them with delight. 
Heartily do we recommend the work to our secular friends, as no opinions 
are outraged from the beginning to the end of these very nice books. 

The National Instructor, By Fbargus O'Connor. London : Ryder, Wind- 
mill Street. 

The National Instructor is a big name, and it may be its extensive preten- 
sions that have to some extent led us to think that its matter does not bear 
out what we had been led to expect. No. 1 is anything but an instructor. 
Its staple, which is to be continued in each number, is a * Life of the Editor,,' 
by himself— a most difficult task to any one bat a man in possession of that 
modesty for which Mr. F. O'C. is notorious. Its tone is essentially super- 
lative^>and on glancing over it the following sentences will convey the tone 
of the article ; — 
My grandfather was the wealthiest man in the kingdom. 
Ditto ke]^t the most splendid eBtMiihment. 

My father and uncle Arthur were perhaps two of the finest looking men 

in the kingdom. 
Ditto most eloquent ditto 

Ditto mo5/ highly educated ditto 

My father's domain was the most splendid ditto 

My uncle Arthur passed through such an ordeal that no man in this world 

has ^^experienced. 
My brother Roderick is the wealthiest man in the colony of South Wales^ 
My brother Francis Burdett OOonnor was prime minister and commander 

in chief to Bolivar, and now possesses an immense territory. 

Ditto has spent an immense fortune in pro- 
moting the welfare of the poor. 

Ditto is like myself, detested by the wealthy 
but beloved by the poor. 
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My nncle Arthur made the mott splendid speech delivered on Catholic 
Emancipation. 

Mj brother Arthur is author of some of the ablest works ever written. 

I possess letters which some parties would give me many thousands of 
pounds for, but I would rather crack stones on the road than sell them. 

I have passed through an ordeal that no other man would survive. 

The above hardly needs comment ; and if it is admired by those to whom 
the author addresses it, namely, the working classes, all we can say is, wt 
pity their taste. 

1^^ All works for Review, to be left with the publisher. 

A FEW FIGURES IMPORTANT TO BE REMEMBERED. 

BEING REASONS WHY THE PEOPLE SHOULD MANAGE THEIR OWN 

BUSINESS. 

(Quoted from the National Parliamentary Reform Association Tracts.) 

Family Government. 

Lord John Bmsell.—Fint Lord of the Treasury, £5,000. A brother^ 
Lord Charles Russell, who is in the army, was, last session, made serjeant-at- 
arms to the House of Commons, i81,&00 ; another brother, aide-de-camp to 
Lord Elgin, governor-general of Canada ; another is in the army ; one in the 
church ; and two more in the navy : an uncle, Capt. John Russell, R.N. ; a 
cousin is Viscount Torrington, governor of Ceylon, ^7,000. The premier 
is son-in-law of the lord privy seal, £2,000 ; brother-in-law of the Hon. J. 
E. Elliott, M.P., one of the secretaries of the Board of Control, £1,500 — - 
just provided for by the removal of Mr. Wyse, an excellent man in all re- 
spects. See Minio, 

Earl (yrey.— Secretary of State, Colonial Department, £5,000. A brother, 
a colonel and Queen's equerry; another a captain in the navy, in the House 
of Commons ; a third in the army : an uncle, general, colonel, and governor 
of Jamaica, £6,000 ; removed from Barbadoes, salary being only £4,000. 
Lord Grey's brother-in-law is chancellor of the exchequer ; his cousin, se- 
cretary of the home department ; another cousin, Sir Francis Baring, is the 
newly-appointed first lord of the admiralty ; is the notable governor of 
Ceylon, and ci-devant lord in waiting : but his favourite ward is the Premier's 
first cousin. 

Sir George Grey.— Secretary of State, Home Department, £6,000. Cousin 
of Earl Grey, and connected as above. Son of the late resident commis- 
sioner of Portsmouth dockyard, and son-in-law of the Bishop of Litchfield. 
A barrister. 

Viscount Palmerston, — Secretary of State, Foreign Department, £5,000. 
Married late in life, and without near affinities to provide for, the sister of 
Viscount Melbourne, and widow of the fifth Earl Cowper, an hereditary 
pensioner on the excise. 
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Lord Cotienham, — ^Lord Chancellor and Speaker of tlie House of Lords, 
£14,000, with immense chn^h and judicial patronage, to which he isfbndly 
attached and far from wise always in the dispensation (in the Principality, for 
instance), and which has been largely increased by the County Courts and 
other legal changes. 

Marquis of Lansdoume, — ^Lord President of the Council, £2,000. Bis 
son. Earl Shelbume, a lord of the treasury, £1,200, and M.P. for the Mar-, 
quis's borough of Calne. 

Earl of Minto, — Lord Privy Seal, £2,000, a pension besides. A son in the 
army, and another in the navy; a third son, who is M.P., and has been in 
the civil service of the East India Company, is the new secretary to the 
India Board ; three nephews in the army, and two in the navy ; a daughter, 
left a widow, with a large family, has been providently espoused by the 
Premier. 

Sir Charles Wood. — Chancellor of the Exchequer, £5,000, Brother-in- 
law of the home secretary, who is cousin of the first lord of the admiralty, 
who is cousin of the cobnial secretary, who is uncle, brother-in-law, cousin, 
nephew, &c., as above. 

Henry Labouchere, — President of the Board of Trade, £2,000. Connected, 
by blood and marriage, with the Barings, who are connected with the Ghreys, 
who are connected with the Russells-Elliotts. 

Sir Francis Barmg.-^F'ttut Lord of the Admiralty, £4,500. Married a 
cousin of Earl Orey, and afterwards a daughter of the first Earl EflBngham ; 
has been a lord of the treasury, and was chancellor of the exchequer from 
1839 to 1841. 

Str John Cam Hothouse. — ^President of the Board of Control, £3,500. 
Son of a late commissioner for the payment of the debts of the Nabob of 
Arcot, and united by marriage with the Greys and Lord Dalhousie, the go- 
vernor general of India. 



Why ABE THE Colonists Discontented? 

Canada population 1,200,000, the governor is paid £7000 a-year 

State of New York " 2,600,000 " 800 

The Puisne Judges of Canada . . • • . . 1,000 each. 

" " New York .. .. .. 200 

The four colonies of Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfound- 
land pay £2,500 per annum more for the salaries of their four governors, 
than thirty states of the North American Union do for their governors. 
Total salaries of 30 governors for 30 North American States, £14,000 a-year. 

*< 18 British colonies .. 72,000 

being nine times the rate of pay more under British than American govern- 
ment. 
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How ABB THB LABQE C0NSTITUBNCIB8 BUBKBD ? 



ConititiiMiciCt* Bractora* 


ifemben. ConttitiMneiM. Eleeton. Menben. 


London . . 20,472 


4 Harwich 


181 


2 


DabUn •• 19,000 


2 Thetford 


160 


2 


West Riding, Yorkshire 36,165 


2 Chippenham 


265 


2 


Sonth Lancaster . . 24,179 


2 AndoTor 


242 


2 


Manchester . . 12,841 


2 Knaresborongh 


240 


2 


Westminster .. 14,254 


2 BidimoDd (Yorkshire) 


289 


2 


Middlesex . . 18,400 


2 Cockermonth 


288 


2 


Tower Hamlets . . 13,551 


2 Lymington 


305 


2 


Marylebone . . 11,625 


2 Maldon • • 


344 


2 




Totness 


341 


2 



165,487 20 2,655 20 

So that twenty members, representing nnder 3,000 ser& in pocket boroughs, 

are enabled to stultify the votes of twenty men representing one hundred and 

sixty thousand Toters: yet the House of Commons is styled the people's 

house. Verily it is time the People's Charter became the law of the land. 

Cost of Labuan. 
Much has been said about this spot, whidi goremment pretends is a cfaeioe 
harbour of refuge for Indian ships, but which others as well informed, but 
more candid, describe to be a pestilential bog ; but whateTor adyantages may 
lierealter accrue to the nation firom its possession, at the present moment 
there is about it the hue of Whig jobbism as great, if not to a greater ex- 
tent, than any other that can be pointed out. According to Bfr. Cobden, 
this important colony consists of a population of ten white souls, for which 
tiie British nation has to pay as under i-^ 

Goremor and Commander, Bajah, Sir James Brooke 
Lieutenant-GkiTemor and Magistrate 
Master-Attendant aad PostMaster 
Surreyor <• • • . • • 

^Station Surgeon 
Governor's office • • 
Lieutenant-Governor's office 
Master^Attendanf 8 department 
Surveyor's department 
Medical department 
Police department 
Public buildings and contingent charges 

9327 hi 
What n glorious instance have we here of WMg economy and retrench- 
ment ! How arduous must be the duties of the governor with only 2,000^. 
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a-year, odIj 487^ a-year for the hut that he dubs an office, and only 3,500^. 
a-year for the public buildings I How modest of the Lieutenant-Ch>verno7 
to demand no more than 1,3752. per annum ; and the Post-Master, with the 
duties he must have on his hands, how can he manage on 5002. a-year ! 
Really, talk about Utopia, this must be the spot, a Whig retreat, in which go- 
vernment cast off flunkies are foisted on the nation to the tune of 10,0002. a- 
year, to govern (or misgovern) a bog with ten ^hite inhabitants. 

Cost of Bepaibino Botal Palaces. 

1838 .. £30,227 1843 .. £43,591 

1839 .. 32,057 1844 .. 43,880 

1840 .. 42,709 1845 .. 44,730 
J 841 .. 49,567 1846 .. 45,728 
1842 .. 45,769 1847 .. 43,301 

Total in ten years i£421,559, independent of £150,000 required for Buck- 
ingham Palace, and £7,799 for Holyrood House. 

H. J. U., Norwich* — His essay has been received, but press of matter has 
prevented its examina:ion. 

Verax's letter is received, and we thank him for his hints and offers of assist- 
ance. 

We have received the Bruiol Examiner, and a letter from the authoir of the 
review of our last number therein inserted. We thank the gentleman 
for the courteous and kind tone of his letter ; and in consideratioo of the 
good sentiment therein contained, beg to say if he will continue to read the 
Freethinker'' 8 Magazine he shall have ample demonstration that we have 
more valid reasons for endeavouring to uproot what is called Christianity, 
than the turpitude of its piofessors. 

B. H.— Regret being obliged to decline his lines. 

A. C. — The subject will be discussed in the Magazine for August. 

Enquirer. — They are two different men. One is now a priest of Catholi- 
cism, the other is almost one of us. They are brothers, 

All communications for this periodical are to be addressed to the Editor of 
the Freethinker's Magazine, care of J. Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage, 
Paternoster^row, London. We have received a number of communicai 
tious from good and true friends of the cause on the subject of subscrip- 
tions towards tliis attempt at propagandism. We thank them most sin- 
cerely ; and while declining their kind offers as regards this worlc, beg to 
suggest the formation in every town of a committee to collect subscriptions, 
&c., the proceeds to be devoted to supplying the local priesthood with 
copies of works jof progress as fast as they come out. To such communi- 
tieb we promise, on our part (and fancy can guarantee on the part of seve- 
ral other puolications), such a reduction on the cost, as shaU enable the 
various committees to distribute a larger quantity than under ordinary 
circumstances they would be enabled to do. The Editor begs to inti- 
mate, it would forward the cause of progress were he furnished with 
the names and addresses of the clergy of all denominations in their several 
localities. 

Printed by Holyoake Brothers, 3, Queen's Head Passage, Paternoster-row; andpabliohed 
by James Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage, Fatemoster-row, London. 
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OeeuM of iok, and temau of pftper, and disputei inflnite might have been nMred, if 
wranglen had avoided ligliting tke toreh of strife at the wrong en<Vi since a tenth 
part of the paint expended in attempting to prove the w^, the where, and the when 
certain evenu have happened, woold have been more than tntfident to prove that 
they never kappetied at oi/.—Rav. C. C. CoLTOir, A.M. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEWER. 



Ik No. 2 of this Uaffagme it was noted, almost in a parenthesis, that an 
attempt had heen made to alter the Sunday postal arrangements. The idea 
we eonceived to be so ludicrons that we could not help referring our readers 
for a portraiture of a Puritan Sabbath to that prince of punsters Punch. We 
now find it to be no joke, and feel we are no prophets, but, like the Htmei, 
when all the world acknowledges and testifies to ^e certain accomplishment' 
of a given result, we gracefixUy acknowledge it to be a great fiftct. Tes, it 
is a great &ct that these religionists are not even wise in their own genera- 
tion, and are too obtuse, too besotted to be able to make common caloula* 
tions. Or is it only a portion of tactics to bring about some ministerial 
change P A saving of Sunday labour is their supposed olgect. Their mode 
of bringing about such a result is curious and eccentric, something like 
that of post masters, road-side publicans, horse dealers, and others, 
against the introduction of railways a few years since, on the ground that 
horses would die out, as there would certainly be no use for them — ^the actual 
result being the employment of ten times more horses under the railways 
than under the previous system. So it is now — these spiritualists are so ab- 
sorbed in calculations of future bliss, that they have no capacity for figures on 
earth. Do they think, for instance, the weekly press will make no e£fort in 
self-defence ? Do they dream that a much larger sta£f of men and boys will 
not be called into requisition on what they are pleased to term the Sabbath 
than before P If they do, most miserably will they be deceived. It really 
seems a dream that in the year 1850 a ministry should be found so truckling 
as to allow a bare seventh of those persons who, by courtesy, are called repre- 
sentatives of the people, so to stultify themselves and to swindle the nation as 
to arrest totally the transmission of letters and newspapers on Sunday. 

c 
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It is apparent Mawwonninn will not be contented to live in peace side hj 
side with Progress. No, like a blind, antiquated, nsed-np dotard, it courts 
its own destruction, pointing to the hand-writing on the wall, which, instead 
of three or fonr words of mimeaning gibberish— to be translated as anybodj 
likes— may be read in plain English that ' Priestcraft and Progress have no 
fellowship, no communion.' No, the foul stigma upon common sense and 
common right must be destroyed and exterminated, for, until priestcraft is 
no more, freedom, or liberty of thought, or intelligenee ean never be safe. 

Poor Exeter has at last a quietus, his suit being dismissed with- costs ; 
and rumour is rife that he yearns for Romanism. If true, it is good. 
Counting his beads and repeating paternosters for the rest of his life^ if it do 
not remunerate mankind for the trouble, anxiety, and dissension he has so 
plentifully caused, it will at ItAst keep the old man occupied, and in an 
occupation too, which, if useless, still is hamdess. 

Ecclesiastical features are generally much the same. Cret all, but give 
nothing, their unchanging practice. But there are signs of squalls which, 
in some instances, turn out to be more than wind. The parish church of the 
fashionable district of Islington has been the arena in which has been enacted 
an instructive though forcical performance. Fancy a large assemblage of 
inhabitants, among whom long cadaverous faces and white neckcloths shone 
out with radiant effulgence, congregated in a sacred edifice destined by its 
founders to sacerdotal purposes, with the ordinary fixtures of altar, com- 
munion table, and font. Above, a tall aspiring spire— below, a snug and 
comfortable vestry room, with cushioned pews for the rich and benches with- 
out backs for the poorer brethren — the audience composed of radical- 
dissenters, evangelical-dissenters, staunch anti-state-churchmen, thorough- 
going nonconformists, and last, not least, a goodly party of the full round 
established churchmen, who love the Church so well that they never attend 
except to vote her more money — all are assembled in that solemn, chilly, 
venerable pile, consecrated long since by some Bight Reverend Father in 
God, now defunct and forgotten. And for what purpose are they met P to 
discuss some point of religious belief? Not a bit of it ; but to decide 
whether a few pounds more or less shall be wrung from the nonconformists of 
all creeds — of course including freethinking heretics like ourselves. The 
church rings, not with anthems or hosannas, but with bitter declamations. 
* Volleys of cheers' form the voluntaries as 'motions' and * resolutions ' are 
lost and won. Reverend gentlemen and unreverend talk at full speed one 
against the other ; the place, the creed— all is forgotten. There is a ballot- 
ing box in the vestry room, and at the font a stand for subscriptions to a 
parochial reform association. Shall we add that pipes, pots of porter, and 
tobacco next go round P^the Columbian weed rising in spiral wreaths, and 
hanging in heavy clouds above the disputatious throng. What a parody on 
the Catholic mass — pipes for censers, and tobacco smoke for incense ! Every 
cheer which through that temple of Jehovah, Eloihim, Eloi— or the fifty or 
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sixty other names they give him or her — ^met, ere it died away, a fraternal 
shout from the<jirowd asBembled butside the church. The result of this extra- 
ordinary meeting has been that a rate to build a chapel-of-ease was refused, 
and a resolution carried declaring ' that it is wrong to support religion by 
physical force, and unjust to compel those who do not use churches to pay 
for them.' But this subject must not be dismissed without putting to these 
nonconformist gentlemen one or two questions on their own yery illogical 
proceedings. 

How far are they disposed to extend liberty of thought in religious mat- 
ters P Is it only up to the point of their own belief, or will they extend the 
hand of fellowship to those who, totally dissenting from the dogmas of theolo- 
gians, use no church but the sacred temple of the heart, who kneel at no 
altar except the solemn, the universal aJtar of the conscience P If it be 
unjust to compel those who do not use churches to pay for them (in 
money, that is), is it not alike unjust to compel those who use neither 
church nor chapel to believe in their creeds, or to suffer in reputation 
or in position P Dear religious brethren, follow out the resolution to the 
limits of legitimate inference, and then you will join in persecuting free- 
thinkers no longer. In defending yourselves against the church, you defend 
ns against yourselves. Voluntaryism, if it goes no farther than mere money 
is concerned, is but a small matter, if unaccompanied with voluntaryum in 
opinion^ which should dictate charity to those who, in all truth, and after 
patient investigation, consider the whole Christian system of theology to be 
baseless, and, in its effects, an unmitigated evil. In combating existing 
religious creeds, we strive not for an * ism,' but for the principle of mental 
freedom. There are numerous other instances in which the established 
church has been utterly defeated in its attempts to wring more cash from the 
poor. In one town (Leicester) there are five parishes where this practice is 
carried out. After all these money questions of church-rates, though they 
provoke useful discussion, are very superficial. No doubt money is taken to 
be the great represeiUatwe of the ag-e. Money measures rights and guages 
consciences. Money often stands a man in the stead of wisdom. Money 
qualifies a voter and a legislator. Money is the test of social worth and 
political capacity ; and money tries hard to usurp the power of ide^. By 
and through money religious systems are defended and supported ; by and 
through money they must be attacked and uprooted. If it be said the 
Church of England believes in a certain jumble that they call the Holy 
Trinity, whose sympathies or attention are enlisted P — but if it be said the 
Church of England costs ten millions annually, a deep and lasting impres- 
sion is made on the minds of Englishmen ; and if coupled with that it be 
asserted (which we heard publicly stated by the Rev. Mr, Howe, of Horse- 
monger-lane Gaol), that out of the number of • criminals who came under his 
notice, not more than one-sixteenth knew the difference between right and 
wrong (to teach which this annual ten millions has been paid), there will be 

c2 
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made a 9till more deep and permanent impresaion on the mind. To support 
religion, then, means paying money to its priests. And what is this bat a 
eonfession that established religions are not built upon a Bool^ but apoo a 

BankP 

The Eoelesiastioal Commission Bill has oome down from the House of Lords, 
and with it the goveinment does not seem exactly satisfied, though a maai* 
testation of that displeasure in a manly way, of course, is not looked for. 
Very important statistical information may be gleaned from the speeches on 
ecclesiastical subjects. 

Our readers are aware that the Ecclesiastical Commission is composed of 
a minority of those parties to inquire into whose conduct and management 
the commission was constituted, so that in practice we have a commission 
of the clergy to inquire into the malpractices of the clergy, and it requires 
no prophet to divine the results at which such a body are likely to arriye. 
Mr. Horsman, the clerical musquito, moyed an amendment that the com- 
mittee be reduced to three persons. This of course was negatived. If a 
poor man, or even an obnoxious rich man, disputes the mandates of the 
House of Commons, they generally manage by their arbitrary power to 
wreak on him their vengeance : but in the course of this discussion it 
turns out that bishops are the charmers that can turn away the wratii 
of the House, however much they may be snubbed. It appears that an 
application was made to the archbishops and bishops to make a return of 
the value of their properties in houses, lands, tithes, Ac. Out of twenty- 
six applied to, only sixteen gave the desired information. One took no 
notice of the application, and nine refuted to give any information. Exeter 
said, as it was an application from one house of parliament only, he should 
treat it as the assertion of a power unknown to the law. Gloucester said, he 
should not permit the House of Commons to exercise such an inquisition ; 
so that the great and mighty House may be snubbed, it is dear, under certain 
ciroumstaiioes. Now, it turns out that aU the nme refractory bishops have 
several sources of ecclesiastical revenues besides their bishoprics ; will any one 
believe, therefore, that the only reason for refusing the information was the 
one stated ? Again, in the diocese of these nine meek followers of Jesus 
there are 4,387 non-resident clergy, and 937 of them absent without even 
the permission of the diocesan : yet these corrupt priests dare to refuse infor- 
mation to the people's (P) House, and are foolish enough to dream their pecca- 
dilloes, nay, Uieir villanies, will remain undiscovered. Exeter, eaUed the 
poorest bishop, has had in nineteen years over £129,000, yet when called on 
to pay assessed taxes for one of his palaces refused, on ^e ground that he 
did not live in it. Of course if a man has a legion of palaces he cannot 
very well live in them all ; and the mean, contemptible, and litigious prelate 
had to pay his taxes, with costs, but of course not^fore carrying the matter 
before ^e judges. These and fifty similar statements formed the staple of 
a valuable speech by Sir B. Hall, who, by lus anxiety to purge and purify 
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the dinroh, evidenoes he is a true friend of real religion. With one more 
quotation from him we will dismiss the sabject. It is a novel, yet a startling 
<»loiilation. He exhibits in aforoible way the differenoe between a curate of 
Canteibary and an Archbishop of Canteihnry. The present archbishop, he 
says, has recelYed (and it is mider the mark) £170,000 from ecclesiastical 
funds ; but if a Canterbury curate had reoeiYed his stipend annually from 
the year one of (supposed) Christian era, to the year 1861 „ he would still 
hare received less by £45,000 than the archbishop. A money question 
again : and this, alas ! represents the ignorance as weU as the misery of 
the people. It is a pile of human suflfering, human despair, and human 
superstition. 

Priestcraft, how much has it to answer for ! and yet how rimply might 
maiikind judge them were they but wise I If a priest, or any one else, says, 
To evidence that you are religious, be just, mercifol, and kind, for that will 
make you and those connected with you happy here as well as hereafter , you 
may trust that man though he be a priest^minding not to what particular 
creed he happens to belong ; but if he say, believe so and so and be saved, 
believe not and be damned, be sure he is an impostor, a hypocrite, or him- 
self a deluded fanatic, for whom you should feel as much pity as your just 
contempt will allow you to exercise. Priestcraft is everywhere the same- 
its presence a curse. ' Stupid as a Cathedral town ' has passed into a pro- 
verb. Commerce does not flourish, cities never advance, if the Church is 
dominant therein. When intellect and freedom exist and use their power, 
the town then emerges from its barbarism. Until then the Church (whose ob- 
ligation and whose most taking profession is imitation of their founder in 
humility and poverty) in practice fattens and aggrandises itself upon the 
firstfruits of the labour of mankind. A town, therefore, under Church 
domination must be, like Church States, poor, depressed, and ignorant — and 
until they are wise enough to know, to feel, and to insist upon the fact that 
God never has and never can reveal more to a priest than a peasant, and 
that he never designed any one class to live on the industry of another, they 
never can be rich, they never can be free, and, what is more, they do not 
deserve to be. Mankind must exert the dignity of intellect, and acknow- 
ledge only that creed founded upon &cts and observation. He may believe 
in a general providence, or order of nature, which rules, governs, and di- 
rects all things, but he must be insane that asserts that the mighty cause 
that regulates the motions of the mighty globes around us changes the 
economy of the spheres at the solicitation of some idiot, who would not pray 
were he not well paid. Let us rest assured the Author of Nature has not 
vested prerogatives or rights to one man or one set of men above another. 
Priests are but men, they are liable as ourselves to error — they have bad pas- 
sions, they have vices as well as virtues. And their anathemas may not be 
able to follow us to the next world, even if their statement be correct that 
there be one. Let us be content in the certainty of the enjoyment that 
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springs from a life of virtue ; let us be assured, if justified by that monitor 
the conscience, we have nothing to fear if there be a future existence, and 
that a great and righteous God cannot punish those who make use of the intel- 
lect they possess and live in accordance with the dictates of trath and 

wisdom. R» Ii» B. 

- 

THE POLITICAL REVIEWER. 



The public have had a suflSciency of * sensations ' during the last thirty 
days. Palmerston has got himself cleverly whitewashed in the Commons, 
and Ashley has won, with the aid of Lord John, a half- victory in favour of 
Saint Hypocrisy and Cardinal Cant. The Queen has been struck by the 
cane of a mad ex-officer of light cavalry. The vivacious and blatant Ferrand 
has been astonishing polite society in these hot months by preaching, amidst 
* vociferous cheering,' his gospel of wool versus cotton as an article of cloth* 
ing ; and the amiable prince and president of dinners and diners-out, called 
by courtesy Duke of Cambridge, has contrived to make a quiet exit at the 
^ood old age of seventy-six. The * seventh' royal baby has been christened, 
and, to the disgrace of the Queen, the Prince of Prussia was one sponsor to 
the infant pauper. 

But these are minor facts, and have been lost in the intense interest ex- 
cited by the sudden accident, which was followed by a few hours of such 
sharp anguish, and terminated in the death of Robert Peel. It is a brief, 
painful, tragic event ; and no doubt the effort he made on that memorable 
29th of June had some share in the catastrophe. 

For three nights the debate which should decide whether the Whigs were 
to remain * in ' and the Tories * out ' had proceeded with an interest singular 
in these times. The House was fiiU, and expectation at its height ; anxious 
faces, stolid faces, faces exulting in the probabilities of office, feces expres- 
sive of brave resolution to sever the links of party and follow to the call of 
principle, faces indifferent, faces sarcastic, faces impassioned, appeared on 
all sides. What passions slumbered in that mass of men, waiting only for 
the touch of eloquence to kindle and blaze forth ; what seething emotions, 
kept down by decorum, lay hidden in the hearts of some ; what cool calcula- 
tions possessed the brains of others ! Russell sat there with his uncomfort- 
able, straggling shape, and his pitiful countenance, animated at times by a 
concerted grin ; Palmerston sat there, cool, astute, graceful, a mask of un- 
intelligible purposes ; Grey the ideal of stolidity, and Wood the man of 
figures. Peel was in his place, with his noble head and stalwart, though 
toil-Wom, frame ; Disraeli scowled upon the assemblage firom under his dark 
•brow and curled locks, like melancholy malice disappointed of his prey; 
Cobden looked on with his pale, thoughtful face, intent on setting an ex- 
ample to his timid friends. Conspicuous among the opposition were the 
strong-headed Graham, the monastic Gladstone, the graceful Herbert, the 
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chiTalrons Maimers. Boebuck sat on the right of the Speaker, among the 
VThigs, like a casket of crackers, each cracker a crotchet, and each crotchet 
warranted to explode and fizz with appalling intensity at the slightest touch. 
And there sat Hume the dauntless, and Anstey the long-winded ; and Bright 
with his honest, sagacious face ; and Fox, with the head of a Milton on the 
body of a Bacchus. In all there were five hundred and scTenty-six picked 
men. For a few hours these men were surprised out of their feelings of in> 
difference by the greatness of the occasion. Cockbum's speech, yigorous 
and brilliant, was cheered sentence after sentence, as he denounced the 
continental despots, and commented with amazing vivacity and point on the 
rumoured coalition between Peel and the Protectionists. The House has 
not enjoyed so strong a sensation since the PeeUpics of Disraeli. The two 
succeeding speakers were lost in the subsidence of enthusiasm ; and Cobden 
was required to awaken those who courteously listened to Walpole, but who 
slumbered under the benignant influence of the unaccountable Monckton 
Hilnes. Cobden's statement was plain, manly, and consistent. He opposed 
Ministers, not upon the high grounds of a consistent radical opposition, but 
upon the lower ground of peace policy and non-intervention. The tone of 
the debate had changed. The cheers which saluted Mr. Cockbum's pas- 
sionate appeal on behalf of the oppressed peoples of the continent had changed 
into the cries of party when he attacked Sir Bobert Peel. The intervening 
speakers had argued the question on party grounds. But Cobden restored 
it to its proper issue, that of the merits of the Palmerston policy in par- 
ticular, and diplomacy in general. So that when Peel arose after Cobden the 
feeling of the House had become somewhat earnest and sombre. In perfect 
silence Sir Bobert stood up, and with a marked solenmity of manner replied 
for the last time to those imputations of dishonesty which bad been so en- 
thusiastically cheered as they were pointedly uttered by Mr. Cockbum. A 
shadow seemed to float over the House. More than usual the weight and 
importance of Peel's every word was felt. Seldom, even in his parliamentary' 
career, had he so entirely possession of the attention of his audience. That 
speech which reads so poorly, which seems a tissue of repetitions and hesi- 
tating expressions, as if the mind of the speaker was not well in hand, as if 
his brain was wavering and his intellect giddy— that speech so deficient in 
clearness of arrangement, in masterly grasp, in force, and unfaltering vigour, 
when compared to Sir Bobert's great speeches in the debates of '46, pro- 
duced upon the minds of those who heard it an unusually deep, sympathis- 
ing, and melancholy impression. That the speaker was in earnest, and that 
the ordinary motives of statecraft did not move him then, was clear to all. 
He had nothing tp lose, it is true, but neither had he anything to gain. The 
remainder of the debate preserved the same tone, and which the captious 
Bussell and the elastic Disraeli could not wholly destroy. Ministers, how- 
ever, gained the day by forty-»ix majority, mainly owing to the defection of 
the Badicals, who seem dilsposed to follow Lord John^s WUl-o'-the-Wisp 
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tbroQgh anj parliamentary fwamp. But not the saying of the Ministen 
will make that night'a debate so weH remembered in history as the foot that, 
on that night Peel made his last speech, gave his last TOte, and left behind 
him — the old parties in ruins, the new parties unformed. The day Ead 
dawned, the sun arisen, as the Commons poured forth into the area bcoiesth 
tiie ohapel of Henry V II. and the mottled Tower of St. Margaret. Can- 
ning's blackened statue looked down with its sad expression on the departtng 
throng. There was a roar of cabs and carriages up Parliament Street, 
leaving behind the stillness of morning—- of a London morning— intermpted 
only by the early workmen, the quiet gossips of the wayside coffee shops, 
and the regular tread of the policeman. 

Saturday, the 29th of June, was like all o^her Saturdays. London was 
seething like a cauldron with industrial activity ; and the roar of the mah- 
ing and heaving and streaming mass of men and Tehides and horaes, the 
sounds of scores of street organs and hundreds of street cries, the hoge 
whisper of that incessant tramp of feet and trundling of wheels, the shriek- 
ing of railway whistles and crashing of escaping steam, all welded together 
into a cataract-like sound, came stealing on the ear of Mm who dwelt on the 
▼eige of the semi-peaceful fields. Evening came, and with it a painfal 
rumour which absorbed the attention of all men. 

' Sir Robert Peel has been thrown from his horse t' * Sir Bobert Peel has 
met with a fotal accident !' were sentences which startled the lounger in his 
evening stroll, the man of business over his quiet dinner, the politician 
reading his evening paper, and the reporter, alive to the slightest whispers 
of the town. The Sunday papers confirmed the rumour of Saturday night, 
and throughout the metropc^s there was but one mingled feeling of conster- 
nation and regret. Anxiety agitated the minds of all men. * Is it fotal ?' 
* WiU he get through it P' ' It is an alarming fall for a man of his time of 
lifo.' ' Poor fellow I what a sad fote,' were the questions and remarks one 
heard everywhere. Whitehall Grardens were crowded with carriages. Men 
of all parties hastened to inquire into the seriousness of the accident. There 
was little hope. On Monday a little encouragement ; on Tuesday positive 
bad news, augmenting in gloom, until the last bulletin announcing the death 
of Sir Robert Peel. Bead ! and the word ran from mouth to mouth until it 
almost seemed to pervade the atmosphere of the great maze x>f London. 
Dead 1 and the electric telegraph silently pointed to it in all comers of the 
land. Bead ! and on the wings of steam it was home into all the realms of 
Europe, and into every city and village of America, carrying consternation 
and deep sadness within the compass of one word. 

He is gone. Few know how great the space he occupied in the publio 
mind, until they found the void his absence made. The dark grave holds 
now that stalwart noble Saxon frame, and the creeping things of the earth 
will soon burrow in that large brain. In the humble rustic church, among 
his kindred, beneath the cold flag stones of the low roofed aisle, he rests at 
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length in peace, alike insenfible to the taunts of the malicious and disi^ 
pointed, and to that universal sorrow, to those national honours, which have 
acconpanied his oorse to the tomb. Peace he with him. He rests there in 
the darkness, a monmnent of Saxon diligence, of Saxon perscTerance, of 
Saxon truthfiilness — the monument of a man who, when he was eonTinced, 
dared to proclaim his conviction — ^in the hoe of party hatred, and in the 
hoe of his own erring past. 

Let ne be jnst ; while the monld is jet fresh abore his mortal remains— let 
ns be just; while his last words yet linger in the ear-^t ns be just ; while 
the Toice of oniversal sorrow speaks its grief for a pnblic loss,— and point to 
the dead statesman as a benefoetor to the nation, as our ablest and wisest 
man. 

Sprang from the people, of plebeian blood, he served the people, though 
not after their fiuhion. Nurtured in a Ticious school, edneated in despotie 
principles, the pet son of Tory Oxford, beginning life as the fiivoared 
of Lord Liverpool, and, oonseqaently, a devoted adherent of the war* 
party who had resolved to comb^ Napoledn to the death, — Peel, by the 
very constitution of his being, was opposed to the popular party. He had 
no other principles and notions of government than those. He accepted his 
position tacitly and as a matter of course, and the self-love of the man was 
flattered by the honours which were bestowed upon his plebeian family. A 
oareer was /Open to him in which he could emulate the proudest and best* 
bom of the land ; and he began it, and persevered in it, as any man of his 
high ability would have done, imbued with the aristocratic traditions and 
comparatively low notions of polity and principle which formed the pditSoal 
creed of his eariy days. His was not an original mind. He was no speeu* 
lative philosopher. Practical in all his tendencies, bigoted in none, he was 
more inclined to fdUlow the popular will than to lead it. But he was not 
unobservant of the growth of intelligence among the masses. He saw early 
in his career that they were beginning to think. Yet he waited, gathering 
up facts day after day and year af^ year, collecting and collating political 
data, and registering in his capacious mind the changes of opinion, and 
never acting upon tliis laboriously-aoqnired knowledge untfl sioe of peaceful 
and complete success. 

Sir Bobert Peel has been pointed at as Me Plausible man of the age. He 
was not plausible, he was cautious. He has been called dishonest, because 
he never flinched from his honest convictions. There is no greater error in 
political criticism than that which imputes the changes in opinion, which 
utatesmen of any worth must undergo, to dedgn^ and all perseverance in an 
old o^i^on, till the new one was avowed, to hypocrisy. Men say that Peel 
knew that the com laws were iniqmtous before 1845, but that he also h%e» 
that it would be inconvenient to repeal them. This is eertainly plausible 
reasoning-*it is something much worse than plausible, it is Uncharitable. 
The foet that Peel made an experiment in the direction ai free^^mde in 
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1842 ought to have revealed to men the character of his mind. He wished 
to try the new notions, and no doubt legislated as far as his belief in their 
efficacy would permit him. When men have newly acquired a great &ct 
like that of the truth of free trade, and acquired it as it abne can beacqtiired 
by its advocates— after much reading, deep meditation, and steady thinking 
•—so clear is it to them, so just, so imperative, that they naturally conceive 
their opponents either as men blinded to truth by their interests, or as 
hypocrites who will not sacrifice it may be position, it may be office, it may 
be long-cherished opinions to the npvel doctrine. And in his latter light 
men looked upon Sir Bobert Peel. Tet had Cobden over and over agiun 
asserted, that the repeal of the com laws would not be carried, nor did he 
wish it to be carried, until the majority were convinced of the injustice of 
leaving them on the statute book. And with respect to Peel, his mind was 
confessedly slow in receiving new truths. He tested everything to the 
uttermost before he gave up his old habitual guide for that new thing. But 
if he was slow in arriving at conclusions, he was never slow in action. 
When his mind was made up, he immediately set to work. The two great 
deeds of his political life are witnesses to the truth of this view — Catholie 
Emancipation and the Corn-Law Repeal. In fieu;t, the characteristics of 
Peel's statesmanship were practicality and concessi(m. It is so different to 
advocate a principle and carry an act of parliament ! What he could do— - 
and his work was chingy not advocating — he did with all his heart and with 
all his might. And he only examined the practicability of those propoei* 
tions which he was called upon to reduce to legislation. 

But we must not be understood as pointing to Peel as the model of the 
greatest statesman. Far from it. He was of the order of servant states- 
men. He obeyed, and did not lead. He was, as an eccentric friend, with 
more force than elegance, has just called him, * a great journeyman/ not a 
great master. He has not stamped an epoch with his ideas ; but he has 
influenced it greatly by his methods. He has not propounded any one poll* 
tical axiom, or originated one new principle of government. But he has 
registered, and registered w;ith w<mderfol skill, on at least two great ooea- 
sions, the popular will. What a refritation do the acts of Peel's life afiEbrd 
of the Tory cry of the incapacity, and foUy, and passion of the people I 
What greatness and fame he has won, has been won by concession to popular 
demand. It is this which, while it constitutes his claim to sagacity, also 
ratifies his glory as a statesman. 

But he is gone. We shall hear his voice and read his words no more. 
Who can now tell how swift may be the footsteps of revolution, or what 
catastrophe may not follow from the incapacity, the anarchy, and the blind* 
ness of parties ! As Peel is shrouded in his glory, so is Bnssell left alone in 
his weakness. And as the Badioab must turn from the error of their ways 
in supporting the Whigs, or turn out, so must all the brave men of the 
democratic party prepare to back them, to fisisten them to the principles they 
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profess, and make ready for that daj when one decisive struggle shall end 
in victory. 

As republican^, such is what we have to say of I^eel. He was a frank 
foe^and frankness is his due. 

The other ev€nt8 of the month have been, as we have said, absorbed in this 
wte. Lord John has acted in the Post-office matter as he only can act. He has 
shuffled, and sneaked, and sneered, and that is all we expect from him. He 
has sided, at present, with the Saints, after a mean, Whiggish foshion. H« 
has stultified his supporters, who deserved their fate, seeing that they are his 
supporters. When Mr. Locke brought forward his resolution to suspend the 
recent puritanical Post-office decree, pending inquiry. Lord John contented 
himself by asking for the inquiry, and maintaining the decree ! Tet, Mr. 
Liocke's resolution had been worded so as to meet the views, and with' the 
sanction of the government, and upon the &ith of that resolution ministerial 
support had been sought by circular from the ' faithful.' In ordinary life 
we should call this act an act of impudent treachery. We should say that 
it was an ambush, and a snare. But it passes muster in the mondity of 
Downing-street as honourable dealing. The puritans were only too glad to 
get such a lift from the Right Honourable Lord John Bussell ! 

Mr. Locke King has obtained a hundred votes in favour of a resolution for 
creating a ten pound constituency in the counties ; and Mr. O'Connor has 
been judiciously * counted out' on the Charter. We say, judiciously ; for 
the farrago of nonsense which he calls advocacy of the Charter, had always 
^tter remain unsaid ; and few sane men could vote for that tissue of absur- 
dities which constitutes Ms resolution in fiivour of democratic principles. 

We are not speaking captiously. The People's Charter, and the people 
also, have been too long sacrificed to Mr. O'Connor, who is as inefficient in 
the House as he has been mischievous out of it. We know nothing of Mr. 
O'Connor personally. He is a fine old demagogue— genuine at least in that 
-^and notliing more. We impute no motives of dishonesty. It is ineffi- 
ciency, vulgarity, and assumption, to which we except. He is not, never 
was, nor ever will be, fitted to be a leader of the people. 

A really democratic association, wisely but energetically conducted, would 
be very timely just now ; and we are glad to hear that the Parliamentary 
Reform Association has some thoughts of throwing itself frankly and bravely 
Into the breach, and becoming that association. 6. H. 



Tbb Era says, it in estimated that all the agricultural labour done in England 
in 1848 cost ^18,200,000. Official returns for the same year show our naval 
and military establishments cost iSl 8,500,000, that is £300,000 more than 
for all our golden harvests, and the pay of the 700,000 labourers who pro- 
duce them. Are men fools ? if so, why not acknowledge it at once, or be 
^fooled no longer. 
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riglit side ; and the same pablio sanctions a piratical appropriation of their 
efforts bj the men of monej and spare type in the printing trade I The pab- 
lio requires its daily and weekly Journal, and will have it, even though it be 
a heap of stolen property, a chaos of open or secret robberies ! Does the 
public, the kind public, which cannot bear the loss of a shoe-string or a 
turnip without calling in the policeman to hnnt for the thief and the magis- 
trate to punish him when caught— does this benerolent, moral, and roligious 
public know what it is about P Good public, reflect — and do unto others as 
ye would be done unto. 

There is a simple way to romedy this, and thero will be an annual oppor- 
^^ty given to government of applying the remedy. Of course the end and 
aim of the Stamp Abolition Committee is the rop^ of the penny stamp by 
act of parliament ; and when the bill is brought in, what woidd be more easy 
than to insert clauses giving a limited copyright in newspapers or parts of 
newspapers to their proprietors P 

The matter, as one of the voierable vetersns of Reform said the other day, 
is as ' plain as a pike-staff.' For what is required P Our readers know, or 
they do not know, that the Copyright Act secures the copyright of any book 
(and the word book is interpreted to mean even a ' sheet of letter-press ' 
which has been entered at Stationers' Hall) to its proprietor for life ; and for 
a given number of years after his death he can bequeath it to whomsoever 
he may please. In this Act, then, literary property is recognised and ade- 
quately protected by law—so &r as it goes. The principle is acknowledged. 
The Act is efficient for its purpose ; and the only reason, in our opinion, why 
newspapers have not the benefit of its protection is because tiiey are not 
entered at Stationers' Hall, a condition which the Act requires. 

What, then, do we want in order that the law may protect literary pro- 
perty published in newspapers? Clearly nothing but this : — 

That such of the clauses of the Copyright Act as may be necessary should 
be recited in the proposed Newspi^r Stamp Abolition Bill, inserting the 
words ' any newspaper or part or parts of a newspaper' in the interpretation 
clause ; that the duration of copyright should be altered to a much shorter 
period ; that summary jurisdiction should be provided ; and a clause enact- 
ing, that it shall not be required that newspapers, in order to enjoy the pro- 
tection of the Act, shall be entered weeUy at Stationers' Hall. This, it 
spears to us, is all that is required to complete, as fu as law can complete, 
the measure already in force for the protection of literary property ; and, 
surely, there is skill enough in the gentlemen of the law so to word the re- 
quired clauses as to ensure the punidiment of literary laroeners. 

EUOSNB. 

* Wbt are yon so mdanoholy ?' said the Duke of Marlborough to a soldier 
after the battle of Blenheim. * I am thinking,* said the soldier, < how much 
blood I have shed for slspence. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF NATURE. 



AV ANSWER TO LESLIB's ' SHORT AND BAST MBTBOD WITH A DBIST.' 



Bt Hugh John Urqubart. 

The whole chdn of Leslie's arguments is fomded on the following proposi*' 
tion : — That Christianity consists of facts and doctrines, the one depending 
on the other, so that, if the former are true, the latter mnst be so. To es- 
tablish the facts Mr. Leslie has written his book, which is in the form of a 
letter to a friend who really was, or is supposed to be, in the companj of 
infidels ; and the reasonings therein contained were intended for this friend 
to use in opposing them. It oontaias the usual amount of virulent abuse of 
freethinkers, and all unbelieTers in revealed religion, to which I shall give 
but little answer. To effect his purpose Leslie gives four marks, by the 
possession of which the Bible miracles, according to him, are distinguL^d 
from all others. In introducing these to the notice of his readers, he says^ 
that if the miracles of Moses and Christ can be satisfactorily proved, it must 
necessarily follow that they were sent by God. But considering the great 
powers Christians ascribe to the devil, I think it would then be doubtful 
whether they did not oome from the arch*fiend, for Mr. Leslie admits that 
the devil can work miracles. However, this will not trouble us, for I ques- 
tion whether the adherents of Christ can support my oj^onent's arguments 
in favour of the truth of the signs and wonders themselves. 

The marks alluded to are as follows : — * First. That the matters-of-fact be 
such as that men's outward senses, their eyes and ears, may be judges of it* 
Second. That it be done publicly in the face of the world. Third. That not 
only public monuments be kept up in memory of it, but some outward 
actions to be performed. Fourth. That such monuments and such actions, 
or observances, be instituted and do commence from the time that the 
matter-of-fact was done.' 

The two first rules, says Mr. Leslie, prevent such matter-of-fact fron» 
being imposed upon men at the time it was done. If he means by *■ the 
matter-of-fact,' for instance (not that I really acknowledge the thing itself)* 
that the Israelites did pass through the Red Sea on dry ground, I adnut his 
proposition ; but if that Moses or God caused that passage to be opened on 
purpose for the occasion, I deny it, because no man could say that it was 
certainly done by the extraordinary exertion of God*s power, having seen no 
ngns of it. Of this I shall say more when I may examine the subject with 
greater propriety. To illustrate the force of the two latter rules, Mr. Leslie 
gives a supposition that he should invent a tale that such a thing was done 
one thousand years since, and in confirmation of it, he should assert that 
from that day to this every man at the age of twelve years had a joint of 
his little finger cut off; this being brought forward as a proof of the deed 
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ba^g been performed, he sajs that none would believe it» became tbey 
would observe that no snch catting of the finger happened. As Mr. Leslie 
has chosen this example, I will meet him on his own ground. He says that 
some woald believe if he told the mere stor j ; and if, I assert, anj should be 
so foolish, there would be many more who would trust him if this phenome- 
son really did happen, and if they were really deprived of the joints of their 
little fingers ; this reduces, by his own scale, falsehood to truth. 

Now for the application of these rules to the matters-of-fact relating to 
Moses and Christ, and to examine them with regard to false and supposed 
facts generally rejected by Christians. . In considering these, I should first 
attack the authenticity of the accounts themselves, but as Leslie has chosen 
to consider the actions first, I will follow his arrangement. 

As to Moses, he supposes that it will be allowed him that he could not have 
foisted a tale on six hundred thousand men that he had brought them out of 
ESgypt, through the Red Sea, fed them thirty years without bread by 
miraculous manna, &c., if it was not true. Taking the general account of 
the Bible to be correct, I will endeavour to dispose of the miraculous part 
Moses might indeed say that he had done it and be believed, but when he 
asserts that these deeds were miraculous we have good ground to doubt him. 
If the evidence of our senses is to be admitted — and Mr. Leslie makes it a 
principal point of his argument that it is— we know that the boasted manna 
is a mere gum, found upon the Arabian trees : and what is there to deny 
this I The Jews did not see it fall from heaven ; on the contrary, they found 
it in the morning, and had nothing but the word of Moses for their authority 
in asserting that it came miraculously. The authenticity of the books of 
Moses is attempted to be proved by the expression that the book of law, 
written by Moses, was commanded to be placed in the ark, and kept there 
as a testimony. This argument is erected on the supposition that this book 
could not have been introduced at a later period than the time at whjch the 
Jewish chief is said to have lived, which reasoning I will now consider, after 
premising that the Israelites who beheld these pretended miracles doubted 
them, and often denied them entirely, while those who lived in later ages, 
who had nothing but the bare accounts, believed them. 

That it is impossible to forge books, and afterwards give them out in the 
names of persons long since dead, is contradicted by the experience of all 
nations. I will give a few instances. At the age when Homei: lived writing 
was not in use among the Greeks, and therefore it is impossible that he should 
have composed books so long as his Iliad and Odyssey ; and yet though they 
must necessarily have been spread abroad in his name at a later period than 
his death, all mankind have received them as genuine. Mr. Leslie argues 
that it would have been impossible to have forged the Jewish hiws and writ- 
ten them in the books of Moses, without the crime being at once detected. 
But^an any evidence be produced to say that, when these writings were first 
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•hown to the Jews, they were not subject by cuftom to the same staitntes 
which were therdn said to have come from God ? He then proceeds on the 
tapposition that they were subject to those laws previously. He inquires 
whether the Jews kept these observances for nothing ; whether it was likely 
that they had no original event to c^ebrate. They might have some tradU 
tional events to celebrate ; but the true question is, whether these were real 
or whether they were mere exaggerations. The Bacchanalia^ Saturnalia, 
&c.» of the ancients were kept in memory of miraculous stories, and savings 
one account, there is no evidence that the Hebrew festivals were commenced 
at the time of the circumstance they were intended to commemorate. 

I will now bring forward an alleged circumstance which certainly bears as 
strong marks of authenticity as anything in the Bible. Tarquin the Proud 
was accosted by a woman who offered him nine books oi prophecies for 
sale : he rejected them, and she burned three of them and asked the same 
price for the remaining six ; but being again treated as an impostor, she de- 
stroyed three more, and offered the rest for the same money. Struck by the 
circumstance he consulted the augurs, and by their direction purchased the 
three books, and appointed persons to preserve theiA. These books were the 
famous Sybilline oracles. Tet the believing, credulous Ghristians, will not 
put faith in this account, the evidence of which so far excels all they can 
bring forward in proof of their glorious Old and New Testaments. They 
attempt to solve the matter, by asserting that Tarquin deceived the people 
with regard to the tale of the books, and caused them to be ifritten for the 
purpose of finding anything the government required in those volumes. But 
there is much to say against this reasoning, for as Tarquin was deposed a 
short time after, the republican rulers would not have been slow to have at- 
tacked them, as we cannot suppose that they contained any prophecy which 
would serve a popular government, having been, as is said, forged for an ab« 
solute inonarchy. That they contained things antagonistic to a republic we 
know, from the fact that a short time before the establishment of the empire 
there was a prophecy found in them, that a king should be bom to the 
Romans in that year, and so strong was the delusion entertained of the 
authenticity of these volumes and the aversion to a monarchical form of 
government, that a decree was passed in the senate commanding all children 
born that year to be put to death, though a few senators by stratagem pre- 
vented its being carried into effect, to save their own offspring. 

With regard to the difficulties attending the forgery, it is not likely that 
the Hebrews would have denied the truth of a book that gave them such a 
superiority among nations, any more than the Romans would have denied 
that Romulus was the son of Mars, because it flattered their national pride ; 
and if the Israelites accepted them, no other nation could be capable of op* 
posing them if so inclined, because they could gather no evidence. 

But the forgery was not so difficult as may be imagined. The Jews were 
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oanied to Babykm in oaptivify by Neboofaadnesiar, and dvriog tM period 
of •ufferin^ they could not have itodied the law, and after their retom it 
was eaiy for the prieata to add to the original beoka wbate? er wottld serte 
their purpose ; and besides this, the ark in whieh they were kept was net 
allowed to be entered by the common people at any time, for we read that 
when the Philistines returned the ark fifty thousand and serenty persona 
wmre ilain for looking into it (1 Samuel, ?i., 19). 

He then panes on to the book of Joshua; but, in opposition to his in* 
stances, I will set up mine. In speaking of festivab obsenred in comnemo* 
' ration of past events, I may direct the reader's attentioB to the fdWwing 
fact :^The fifth chapter of Deuteronomy gives the reason for keeping holy 
the Sabbath, and the twentieth chapter of Exodus does the same; the 
former asserts that it was becauae the children of Israel were brought oat of 
Egypt on the seventh day— and the latter, because the Deity, having created 
the world in six days, rested on the seventh, and therefore hallowed it. A 
tery clear proof that the Jews were rather confused upon the subject* 

In the fourteenth chapter of the book of Genesis, is an account of a battle 
of four kings against five kings— of Lof s being taken prisoner and carried 
off by the former, who were victorious— and of Abram's pursuing and defeat* 
ing them, for the purpose of rescuing Lot, which he effected. In the pur> 
suit it is said that Abram pursued them even unto Dan (verse 14). Now 
this city of Dan did not acquire its name till 331 years after the death of 
Moses ; for (Judges, zviii., 27-29) it is said that the children of Dan came te 
Laish, slaughtered its inhabitants, and, having burnt it, built a new city, 
and called it Dan — repeating that the name of the city was Laish at first. 
To show that the two places are identical is very simple. The future 
capital of the Danites belonged to the Zidonians, and lay near Mount 
lisbanon ; and Abram, dwelling at the time in Hebron, was about seventy 
miles distant from Dan (Laish), and to follow the four kings to Hobah near 
Damascus (v. 1 5) he must have passed near, if not through, that town— there- 
fore the two places are clearly the same. But as Laish did not take the name of 
Dan till more thaif three centuries after the death of Moses, it is ^ain that 
he could not have been the author of the book of Gtenesi^, nor could it have 
been written till after B.C. 1 120, which was the time of the taking of Laish 
and calling it Dan. 

Again x in the thirty-sixth chapter of the same book, in giring a list of the 
kings of Edom, it is said, * And these are the kings that reigned in Edom 
before there reigned any kiog over the children of Israel.' As every one 
knows, the children of Israel had no king till at least 400 ytors after the 
death of Moses— therefore this passage speaks for itself. 

I think these two examples are quite sufficient to prove that the book of 
Genesis was not written by Moses, and not indeed till some eenturies after 
his death. As, therefore, this one must have necessarily been forged, it wat 
equally easy to have palmed the rest on those who could accept it 
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In Exodus it U said (chap, zvi., verse 34), * And the children of Tsrael did 
eat manna until tbej came to a land inhabited, they did eat manna until ihej 
came to the borders of the land of Canaan.' Moses could not have saii this 
because he died before they entered the land of Canaan, and therefore could 
haye known nothing about the circumstance. If the meaning of the term 
' borders of the land of Canaan' be questioned, the twelfth verse of the fifth 
chapter of Joshua explains it, when it is said that manna ceased, and this 
when the -children of Israel had passed over Jordan and were in Canaan. 

Deuteronomy contains (ch. xxxiv., v. 10) this passage, < And there arose 
not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to 
face.' This expression since. Implies a length of time after the death of 
Moses, and consequently he could not by any possibility have made the allu* 
sioft, nor could he have given any account of his death and burial, nor tell 
how long the children of Israel were mourning for him. It was also impos- 
sible for him to have said, * But no man knoweth of his (Moses') sepulchre 
to this day,' as the latter expression could have been used only after a long 
period. 

After these several instances, which plainly show that these books were 
forged in the name of Moses, and not only that he did not write, but that be 
ooM not have written them, Mr. Leslie's arguments for the impossibility of 
committing such a forgery fall to the ground. As then the books of Moses 
me anonymous, no human being can be week and foolish enough to credit 
them, because we have no one's veracity to depend upon. Those who have, 
or ought to have, examined them, have pretended they are the works of a 
man, who, as is shown by internal evidence, is not the writer, therefore no 
trust can be put in tiiem, any more than in their self-styled oracles. 

In speaking of the book of Joshua Mr. Leslie introduces the passage over 
Jordan, and mentions the setting up of the stones of Gilgal, and cites their 
crxistence at this day in proof of it. I appeal to the reason of mankind. If, 
I inquire, they wished to set up a monument of a wonderful event, would 
they not Inscribe it with some memorial of it, and not leave one generation 
to tell another ? Is it possible that any person could be so foolish as to erect 
a huge monument, and then leave no record but tradition to explain why 
they had taken such trouble ? And shall we abandon common human reason 
over a Bible 1 And suppose that men, inspired and placed above good sense, 
would act like idiots, who are placed as far below it ? Why should the 
Christian Scriptures not be judged by the same laws as the Koran, or any 
ether pretended revelation ? The Gilgal Stonehenge may have been reared 
for the same purpose as the English ; we have no more cause to judge of the 
one more partially than of the other. 

As I brought forward evidences from the books called the books of Moses 
themselves that they were not written by him, so I will deal with Joshua. The 
twenty-fourth chapter asserts, that during * the days of the elders who over- 
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lived Joshua' (v. 31), the children of Israel served God. Of course Joshua 
could not have told that. After enumerating the military exploits of Joshua, it 
is said, 'As for the Jehusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the children of 
Judah could not drive them out, but the Jebusites dwelt with the children of 
Judah at Jerusalem unto this day.' The account of the taking of Jerusa- 
lem by David, is given 2 Samuel, v. 4, &c. ; also in I Chronicles, ch. ziv., v. 4, 
&c. But no other capture of the city is alluded to in the Bible, and no 
foundation exists for the supposition that it was taken before ; add to this, 
that in the accounts nothing whatever is said of slaughtering the original 
Inhabitants, as was always the case when a town was taken by assault, and 
we may reasonably suppose the city capitulated, and therefore ^e expresrion 
in Joshua can correspond with no other time than after the taking of tlM 
place by David, and therefore Joshua could not write the book that contains 
such an allusion. The same observation may apply to Joshua's pretended 
-writings as to those of Moses, that, as they are certainly anonymous and not 
written till many years after the events they profess to describe, we can give 
no credit to them. Let us also remember that the authors, whoever they 
were, give us no account of the means by which they became acquainted 
with the circumstances recorded by them, and we have no more probable 
supposition than that they gathered them from mere tradition. 

In speaking of the miracles of Christ, the few remarks Mr. Leslie makes 
are founded upon the Scriptures alone, and these are not proved satisfactorily 
by him. As for their being* done in the sight of all men, I say that there is 
only one of all the miraculous deeds that are said to have been publicly per- 
formed, that, if done as is said, admits of no deception, viz., the feeding of 
the five thousand, and even then the five thousand say it not, nor do they in 
anywise corroborate the story. In addition to this, we are told with no cer* 
tainty in what place this was done, the utmost we can discover being that it 
was near Beth«dda by the sea of Galilee. Of his other miracles, the still- 
ing of the tempest, the walking on the sea, the appearance after the resur- 
rection, the transfiguration and the ascension, vrere most wonderful, but 
these were performed'only in the presence of his disciples, that is, the apos- 
tles, and there is no other evidence of their truth but theirs. The Lord's 
Sapper is said to be a memorial of Christ, but this also was only instituted 
in the presence of the twelve apostles, and these communicated it to others 
who were obliged to take it upon their word. If the existence of ceremo-' 
nies, whose causes the books of the New Testament allude to and treat of, be 
an evidence of their authenticity because they mention them, why Was it not 
also a sufficient reason for the acknowledgment of the numerous books, can- 
didates for inspiration, rejected by the councils appointed to determine the 
case ? If the apostles instituted and assigned causes for the ceremonials of 
Christianity there were none to deny it, because they were the sole witnesses. 

Of the evidences of Mahometanism I shall say nothing; it is enough to 
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•how tlie bMtj of tlie Bible without attemptiiig to look to another relif^cm 
with which I have no concern. 

I ma J here remark, that if thebooki of Moees and Joshna were forgeries, 
ae I have alread j prored that they weie, it waa as easy to gain credenee to a 
tale of the origin of any particnlar monument as to palm these upon the 
pec^le* 

\lMi regard to the feUaoious triumph Mr. Leslie has thought fit to enjoj 
at the expense of Deists, who, he says, would laugh at one who should den j 
Homer, Virgil, Oessar, or Alexander, his own expression proclaims his own 
coBvietion when he says they are of so much less importance to men. Bnt 
I did not know that Deists were so apt to laugh at any person foolish enough 
to waste his time in such a profitless inquiry. 

After tUs comes a dissertation on the sufferings of the apostles. Chris- 
tians do not appear to understand that these might he attributed to any other 
cause but that of religion, but T will show that they might. The Romans, 
as is well known, had subjugated the whole of Europe, and were, as all con- 
querors must be, extremely jealous of all appearance of treason ; the em* 
perors in particular punished attempts, real or imaginary, with the greatest 
sererity, and the cruel ones even went so far as to put a general to death 
when they considered him too high in the favour of the army. The Chris- 
tians aroused their suspicions by proclaiming that a king was come, moaning 
a heavenly king, but it was often receivedL by the people as signifying an 
earthly monarch, and the Christian writers did* thrtr utmost to undecdve 
(hem. But we know that they did not succeed, and were burnt and tortured 
to death. To accuse in those haleycn days was to convict, and conviction 
was condemnation to the most horrible torments. Again, the people were 
divided into freemen and daves, of whom the former of course held all 
power. The adherents of Christianity preached the emancipation of slaves, 
and must necessarily have incurred the anger of the higher classes, who held 
all power of punishment in their own hands, while they progressed rapidly 
in Uie favour of the common pe<^le. To check this growing partiality, the 
former contrived many means to render them odious to the populace. The 
principal among these contrivanoes was, that in the reign of Nero, when 
after the city of Rome was nearly destroyed by fire, the Christians were 
•eeused of being the incendiaries. This raised the pitch of popular ftenzy 
to a violent degree, and their tortures under this persecution were the most 
terrible that can be imagfaMd. Tet all this was not for the sake ni their 
religion, but for the accusation, which Nero had an additional motive for 
pressing because he was suspected of having fired the city himaell Mr. 
Leslie says that, supposing the apostles had hoped to obtain tempond advan- 
tages, when they discovered their error they would have saved their lives by 
confessing their deoeit; but several of them, including Peter and Paul; are 
said to have died in this persecution and as I have said above, and the aaser- 
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ikn. it fiiUj oonoborated, fhere wai no ohanoe of their etoa^ng bj eonfot- 
rion, which would mort probablj not hare been xegarded at all. 

7or an examination of the propheoies which are here alloded to, bat not 
gifen, I most refer the reader to the BiUe to examine nnder what dnmm- 
itanoet those lentenoea were delifCfed which were wmng into inch, and &f Im 
has not penetration snflkient to disoofer their flimsiness, let him read an 
eauunination of those prophecies quoted in the New Testament as oonwsn* 
ing Jesos Christ, bj Thomas Paine, which he maj obtain of Mr. Wafisen, 
or Mr. B. D. Cousins, for a few pence. 

The usual cant of Christiani^ has been echoed bj Mr. Leslie that it was 
not propagated hj the sword, forgetting that as soon as thej had the oppor* 
tnnitj and power thej used the stake and fiiggot with great liberality. 

In arguing upon the subject of miracles, Mr. Leslie says that the Ddsts, 
in denying that they can be eridences of a rerelation, deprive Ood of the 
power of revealing anything extraordinary to mankind. But the Deists 
have such an exalted notion of the Author of Nature, that, say they, he has 
provided beforehand for all e m ergencies, and has created the whole system 
of nature in perfection (as internally considered, and without referenoe to 
other objects), and therefore has no need of patoliing his work. Besides, if 
he had tiie power to make a revelation of Us ezistenoe by a lasting proof, 
he would possess and exercise the same power in revealing that which was 
equally necessary to be known, and not proceed by transient or doubtful 
means. 

Bis argument, that If we cannot point out the bounds of nature, we cannot 
say that there is sudi a tiling as nature, is downright nonsense, for as we all 
know that the exact laws of nature are for from being discovered, why, if 
his assertion holds good, we must be atheists according to his own admis- 
sion, which of course would lay the Christian foith at once In the dust. 

Deists are challenged to produce a forgery which possesses all Mr. Leslie's 
four marks. To this I reply, that there are Ibw miracles of any importance 
in the Bible which have them, of which the principal are the passing over 
Jordan and the deliverance from the Egyptians* There was no monument of 
the passage of the Bed Sea i it possessed. If true, only the first two marks, 
which the exploded tale of tlie sea of PamphiUa opening to allow Alexander 
and his army to pass through had la common vrith it The tale of the 
Emperor Vespasian curing a blind man and also a cripple at Alexandria, 
whom the pbysioians had examined, is as well attested as those of Christ ) 
and the blind man was, according to Tacitus, notorious for disease in the eyes. 
Nor^oes this tale admit of the solution Christian writers have offered, that 
there was a collusion between the physicians and patients, and most probably 
Vespasian himself; because the phyricians would have given a very different 
account of the diseases of the two men— they would have fevoured the Em* 
peror, whereas they leaned to neither side. 
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But I will give a reputed miracle bearing all these foar marks, but which 
is undoabtedly fislse, namely, the appearance in the heavens, which is sap*' 
posed to have caused the conversion of Gonstantine, surnamed the Great, Em- 
peror of Rome. The story runs thus. Constantino, who was at the time 
dispnting the Empire with Mazenlios, a Pagan, was marching at the head of 
hit army to Rome. Suddenly there appeared in the sky a pillar of fire in 
tlie form of a cross, with the inscription in Greek EN TOYTA NIKA,. 
which signifies, In this overcome. The whole army witnessed it ; and it wa» 
also a wonder of which men's eyes were the judges. Constantino caused a. 
banner to be made with a representation of this vision upon it, and it was 
also sculptured upon every statue of him. But the best monument we can 
find of it is, the immediate establishment of Christianity in the Roman 
empire. Yet this tale, with all its four marks, is generally allowed to be a 
faUty. It is, indeed, ridiculous to suppose that Gh>d would make his wishes 
hnown to a Latin people through the medium of the Greek tongue, in which 
the inscription was written. 

Of Christ's miracles. Baptism and the Lord's Supper are said to be the 
observances 5 but baptism was instituted long before, and was the most natur 
ral means that could be employed by the founders of a new sect $ and the 
Lord's Supper was observed in memory of no miracle anymore than baptism, 
that I am aware of. A mere observance proves nothing ; any new creed may 
have its observances, and yet not be true. 

If Christ's miracles were performed in the presence of so many persons at 
a time, it is very marvellous that so few should believe in him. We must 
remember that the Messiah was expected by the Jews, and that, therefore, 
he was not a person unlocked for. The pretence that the Jews would have 
been required to abandon their ancient laws is false, for Jesus said he came 
not to destnoy the law. Again, it is surprising that so many should see him, 
and yet the high priests be obliged to bribe one of his twelve foUowers 
handsomely to point him out. This shows that he was but little known ; 
and if he had preached frequently in the midst of them, and talked with the 
priests themselves, they would have had no need to have paid a large sum. 
for his capture. 

A jeer is levelled at Deists, who are told that if priests are so wise and 
emming they should worship them as ddties, which idea, in my opinicm, 
although suited to Christian models of a God, does not agree with deistical 
notions of his mercy and benevolence. 

It is further said^hat God's miracles (those called such in the Bible) have 
never contradicted human senses. But if Mr. Leslie would have had the 
kindness to have given us a rule by which we might know infernal from 
celestial miracles, we should have been eternally obliged to him. His talk* 
ing of imposing upon mankind a tale that they had practised institutions and 
observed laws of which they really knew nothing, is entirely neutralised by 
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^e podtion I have assumed regarding the forgeries of the books of the 
Bible. Amid the brutal nations among whose inhabitants Deism has pro- 
gressed, I suppose the French people are reckoned. 

Mr. Leslie has tmlj said that false religion is but a comiption of the true. 
Pare Deism has had its imitations and corrupted forms, amongst which we 
may reckon Paganism, Mahometanism, and Christianity. Each sect is com- 
pelled to declare war against all different professionB on those point?, the 
belief or disbelief of which constitute their distinction ; and can it be an 
argument against Deists to say that they comply with this inevitable law 7 

I suppose, amongst the several institutions which the founder of Christianity 
has left behind him (according to Mr. Leslie) for the benefit of mankind, 
tithes are intended to be included. 

In consigning Deists to damnation for attacking the priesthood, the Dissen* 
ters and Quakers are mentioned by name as being included in the same throng. 

Let me ask whether the dreams and visions, on which so much in Chri9- 
tianity depends — the vidtations of Joseph and Mary, and many others, by 
angels in their sleep, and the book of Revelations — ^have one of these fo«r 
marks? Tf they have not, then priests have no reason why they should not 
give them up to neglect and to the contempt they deserve. But this would 
not do, for we should then have a religion without a foundation at all, in 
which case we could not be deluded— but now a doud or a sand-bank may 
be tortured into some form or other, and exhibited to the world as a firm 
resting-place for faith. 

The professors of Deism are called self-conceited. Such an accusation 
rather belongs to Christians, who damn every man everlastingly who holds a 
creed contrary to theirs, even though he believe conscientiously. But Deists are 
not so selfish. They consider that to put faith in such horrible slaughters 
as are said in the Scriptures to have been done by the command of God is to 
debase him below the level of a vindictive man, and it is blasphemy and 
nothing else, when held in the face of conviction $ but when any person 
believes such things with a good conscience, they do not trample him down 
with anathemas, excommunications, and all the thunder which ecclesiastics 
^md fiieir followers are so ready to hurl upon those of opposite sects. The 
Httle marks of contemptible petty spite which Christians so delight to exhibit 
find no place in the conduct of a Deist. Girt round by no threatened torments, 
Deism stands pure and uncorrupted. The noble-minded and generous Hume 
has no superior in the ranks of Christianity. This man, beloved by all who 
knew him, and conspicuous for all the virtues that shine like jewels in the 
crown of humanity, a master-piece of nature, these infuriate madmen, 
religion-struck, would consign to eternal tortures for not holding their fkith. 
What example can show more plainly how fallacious and weak are the 
threats they hold out to apostates from their execrable superstitions to deter 
thep from acknowledging the truth «md following the dictates of conscience ? 
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▲ BBPBINT or TH08B P0BTI0N8 OF THB FAMOUS HI8T0BIAN THAT 
CHBI8TIAN8 C0N8IDBB IT TO BB THBIB DUTY TO SUPPBESSf IN 
OBDBB THAT D0UBT8 MAT NOT BB BAI8BD AS TO THB IMFALLIBI- 
LITT OF DITINB BBTBLATION. 



[Chtpter XY. ContiBoed from p. 66.] 

Bach of these seeti could boast of its bishops and eongregatioiis, of its 
doctors and martyrs,* and, instead of the fScmr gospels adopted by the chnrch, 
the heretics produced a mnltitnde of histories, in which the actions and 
disconrses of Qirist and his apostles were adapted to their respective teneti.t 
The success of the Gnostics was rapid and eztensiTe.t They covered Asia 
<^ Bgypt; established themselves in Rome, and semetiBMS penetrated into 
provinces of the West. For the most part they arose in the second century, 
flourished during the third, and were sn^rened in the fourth or fifth, by the 
prevalence of more fiuhionable controversies, and by the superior ascendant 
of the reigning power. Though they constantly disturbed the peace, and 
frequently disgraced the name of religion, they contributed to amist rather 
than to retard the p rogr es s of Christianity* The Gtontile converts, whoee 
strongest objections and prejudices were directed against the law of Moses, 
could find admission into many ClirisUan societies, which required not from 
their untutored mind any belief of an antecedent revelation. Thdr faith 
was insensibly fortified and enlarged, and the church was ultimately benefited 
by the conquests of its most inveterate enemies.| But whatever diflforenoe of 
opinion might subdst between the Orthodox, the Ebionites, and the Gnostics, 
concerning the divinity or the obligation of the Mosaic law, they were all 

* Eusebius, 1. iv., c 16. Sosomen, 1. iL, c S2. See in Bayle, in the 
article of Ifaretbfi, a curious detail of a dispute on that subject. It Aonld 
seem that some of the Gnostics (the Basilidians) declined, and even refosed, 
the honour of martyrdom. Their reasons were singular and abstruse. See 
Mosheim, p. 359. 

t See a very remarkable passage of Origen fProem. ad Lucan.) That in- 
defotigable writer, who had consumed his life in the study of the scriptures, 
relies for their auUienticity on the inspired authority ol the church. It was 
impossible that the Gnostics could receive our present gospels, many parts 
of which (particularly in the resurrection of Christ) are directly, and as 
it might seem designedly, pointed against their favourite tenets. It is there* 
fore somewhat singular that Ignatius (Epist. ad Smyrn. Patr. ApostoL, torn, 
ii., p. 34) should chose to employ a vague and doubtful tradition, instead of 
quciing the certain testimony of the evangelists. 

X Fadunt favos et vespse; fiudunt ecclesias et Mardonitse, is the strong 
expression of Tertulllan, whidi I am obliged to quote from memory. In me 
time of Epiphanius (advers. HsMreses, p. 302) the Mardonites were very 
numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and Persia. 

I Augnstin is a memorable instance of this gradual progress from reason 
to foith. He was^ during several years, engaged in the Mauichinan sect. 
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eqnallj tnimatad bj the same exclusive leal, and by the fame abhorrence for 
idolatry which distingolBhed the Jewa from the other nations of the ancient 
world. The philosopher, who considered the system of polytfaasm as a com*^ 
position of human fraud and error, oould disguise a smile of contempt under 
the mask of derotion, without apprehending that either the mockery, or 
the oompliance, would expose him to the resentment of any Inyisible, or as 
he ooncei?ed them imaginary, powers. But the established religions of 
Paganism were seen by tiie primitiye Christians in a much more odious and 
formidable light. It was the universal sentiment both of the church and 
of heretics, that the dssmons were the authors, the patrons, and the objects 
of idolatry.* Those rebellious spirits who had been degraded from the rank 
of angels, and cast down into the infernal pit, were still permitted to roam 
upon earth, to torment the bodies, and to seduce the minds, of sinful 
men. The dsemon soon discovered and abused the natural propensity 
of the human heart towards devotion, and artfully withdrawing the adora* 
tion of mankind from their Creator, they usurped the place and honours of 
the Snpren^e Deity. By the success of their malicious contrivances, they at 
once gratified theb own vanity and revenge, and obtained the only comfort 
of which they were yet susceptible, the hope of involving the human species 
in the participation of their guilt and misery. It was confessed, or at least 
it was imagined, that they had distributed among themselves the most im> 
portant characters of polytheism, one dsemon assuming the name and attri- 
buts of Jupiter, another of iSsculapius, a third of Venus, and a fourth perhaps 
of Apollo ;t and that, by the advantage of their long experience and aerial 
nature, they were enabled to execute, with suffident skill and dignity, the 
parts which they had undertaken. They lurked in the temples, instituted 
festivals and sacrifices, invented fables, pronounced oracles, and were 
frequently allowed to perform miracles. The Christians, who, by the in- 
terposition of evil spirits, could so readily explain every prsetematural ap- 
pearance, were disposed and even desirous to admit the most extravagant 
fictions of the Pagan mythology. But the belief of the Christian was ao- 
companied with horror. The most trifling mark of respect to the national 
worship he considered as a direct homage yielded to the dsemon, and as an 
act of rebellion against the majesty of God. In consequence of this opinion, 
it was the first but arduous duty of a Christian to preserve himself pure and 
undefiled by the practice of idolatry* The religion of the nations was not 
merely a speculative doctrine professed in the schools or preached in the 
temples. The innumerable deities and rites of polythdsm were closely in- 
terwoven with every circumstance of business or pleasure, of public or private 

* The unanimous sentiment of the primitive church Is very clearly ex- 
plained by Justin Martyr. Apolog. Major, by Athenagoras Legat, c. 22, &c,, 
and by Lactantius, Institut Divin., iL, 14- 1 9. 

f Tertullian (Apolog., c. 23) alleges the confession of the dssmons them* 
selves as often as they were tormented by the Christian exorcists. 
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life; and it seemed imposeible to escape the observance of them, without, at 
the same time, renouncing the commerce of mankind, and all the ofllces 
and amusements of society.* The important transactions of peace and war 
were prepared or concluded by solemn sacrifices, in which the magistrate, the 
senator, and the soldier, were obliged to preside or to participate.! The 
public spectacles were an essential part of the cheerful devotion of the 
Pagans, and the gods were supposed to accept, as the most grateful offering, 
the games that the prince and people celebrated in honour of their pe- 
culiar festivals*! The Christian, who with pious horror avoided the abo- 
mination of the circus or the theatre, found himself encompassed with infer* 
nal snares in every convivial entertainment, as often as his friends, invoking^ 
the hospitable deiti«a, poured out libations to each other's happiness.§ When^ 
the bride, struggling with well-affected reluctance, was forced in hymeneeal 
pomp over the threshold of her new habitation,!! or when the sad proceadon 
of the dead slowly moved towards the funeral pile ;1[ the Christian, on these 
interesting occasions, was compelled to desert the persons who were the 
dearest to him, rather than contract the guilt inherent to those impious 
ceremonies. Every art and every trade that was in the least concerned in 
the framing or adorning of idols was polluted by the stain of idolatry ;** a 
severe sentence, since it devoted to eternal misery the far greater part of 
the community, which is employed in the exercise of liberal or mechanic 
professions. 

* Tertullian has written a most severe treatise against idolatry, to caution, 
his brethren against the hourly danger of incurring that guilt. Recognita 
sylvam, et quantse latitant spinse. De Coron^ Militis, c. 10. 

f The Roman senate was always held in a temple or consecrated place 
(Aulus Gellius, xiv., 7). Before they entered on business, every senator 
dropt some wine and frankincense on the ^tar. Seuton. in August., c. 35. 

I See Tertullian, De Spectaculis. This severe reformer shows no more 
indulgence to a tragedy of Euripides than to a combat of gladiators. The 
dress of the actors particularly offends him. By the use of the lofty buskin 
they impiously strive to add a cubit to their stature (c. 23). 

§ The ancient practice of concluding the entertainment with libations may 
be found in every classic. Socrates and Seneca, in their last moments, made 
a noble application of this custom. Postquam stagnum calidsB aqusB introiit,. 
respergens proximos servorum, addit^ voce, libare so liquorem ilium Jovi 
Liberatori. Tacit. Annal., xv., 64. 

I! See the elegant but idolatrous hymn of Catullus, on the nuptials of 
Manlius and Julia, Hymen, UymensBe lo I Quis huic Deo compararier 
ausit? 

IT The ancient funerals (in those of Misenus and Pallas) are no less accu- 
rately described by Virgil, than they are illustrated by his commentator 
Servius. The pile itself was an altar, the flames were fed by the blood of 
victirafe, and all the as^sistants were sprinkled with lustral water. 

** TertuJUan de IdoloUtria, c 11, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



Laiter-Day Pamphlett, Nos. I, to VII. By Thomas Carltlb. 

Fbw writers surpass Mr. Carlyle in power, and certainly none in originality. 
Though comparatively unknown and if knownhe would be much misunderstood 
by the people, yet, after his fashion, he is a stout worker in their cause, which 
is the great cause of humanity. He would be misunderstood, on account of 
his strange, grotesque, and extraordinary style of composition, on account of 
his masterly irony, and the total absence of that flattery which it is customary 
to deal out so munificently to the million. He would be misunderstood, too, 
because he obstinately persists in considering, not without much reason, the 
majority of mankind as what he coarsely terms < fools.' Deep knowledge of 
his works is, however, the only corrective for this misunderstanding i and 
th^t knowledge would show that he recogniees and exalts whatever is really 
noble among all classes of men. Truthfulness finds in him a reverenti^d 
worshipper, genius a willing admirer, and power to do, we had almost said, 
a slave in hif! love for and appreciation of it. He is a preacher, not a poli- 
tician ; yet democratic political truths lie thickly scattered over his pages. 
He is averse to republicanism ; yet the basis of it — the natural equality of 
man, taken on a broad view — is the basis of his philosophy. He recognises 
no privileges, except the privileges of genius ; and exalts Robert Burns above 
all the aristocrats and monarchs of his time. He hates universal suffrage, 
' and vindicates the execution of Charles Stuart. He quarrels with revolu- 
tions, and sets Oliver Cromwell on a pedestal of glory. He abhors priests 
and priestcraft, and remains religious. His great virtue consists in those 
constant exhortations to manliness, endurance, and truthful life, and 
denunciations of all kinds of falsities and conventions, which he pours forth 
with so much eloquence and power. It is impossible to read his books and 
not gain from them a loftier idea of the possibilities of humanity, and a nobler 
ideal of manhood. 

Profoundly touched and affected by the anarchy existent in society, 
shocked by the near neighbourhood of wealth and poverty, detesting the 
worship of gold, and outraged by the mockery of religion left us, he set 
about writing down his impressions of existing society, anxious to incite the 
good men of all parties to organise anew our disordered system. Hence 
these Pamphlets. They are written upon all kinds of topics, and it is quite 
impossible to guess in what manner he will treat his subject. Always they 
are sufficiently in earnest, and sufficiently original, to merit the attention of 
all thinking men. 

Not unfrequently he deals with religious questions in a most surprising 
manner. Shams being abhorrent to his nature, it is impossible that he 
could look over the sins of the church in that direction. Thus we find in 
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the July Pamphlet, called < Hndeon's Statue/ these remarkable passages. 
With exquisite irony he writes «**Hold" shriek others wildly: ««yoa in- 
cendiary infidels;— you should be quiet infidels, and believe I Haven't we 
a Ghnrch? Don't we keep a Church, this long while j best behaved of 
Churches which meddles with nobody, assiduously grinding its organs, 
reading its liturgies, homeletics, and excellent old moral horn-books, so 
patiently as Church never did ? Cant we doff our hat to it 5^ even look in 
upon it occasionally, on a wet Sunday ; and so at the trifling charge of a 
few millions annually, serve boih God and the Devil ? Fools, you should be 
quiet infidels, and believe ?** ' 

Again the relation of religion to the age is thus admirably chalked eat 
with a few words :— *The worst of some epochs is, they have along with 
their real worship an imaginary, and are conscious only of the latter as 
worship. They keep a set of gods or fetishes, reckoned respectable, to which 
they mumble prayers, asking themselves and others triumphantly, *' Are not 
these respectable gods ?" and all the while their real worship, or heart's love 
and admiration, which alone is worship, concentrates itself on quite other 
gods and fetishes— on Hudsons and scrips, for instance. Thus is the miserable 
epoch rendered twice and tenfold miserable, and in a manner lost beyond re- 
demption ; having superadded to its stupid idolatries and brutish forgettings of 
the true God, which are leading it down daily towards ruin, an immense 
Hypocrisy, which is the quintessence of all Idolatries and misbeliefs and un-> 
beliefs, and taken refuge under that, as under a thing safe.' 

And further addresring the same fetish-worshipping community, he some* 
wliat wrathfully asks :— * How in anything can you be right ? You rea^ 
this universe in the inmost meaning of it wrong : gross Tdolatrous Misbelief 
is what I have to recognise in you i and, superadded, such a faith in the 
saving virtue of that deadliest of vices. Hypocrisy, as no People ever had 
before ! Beautifiil recommendable liturgies yours, the reoommendablest in 
nature, are to me alarming and distressing; a turning of the Calmuck 
Prayer-mill— not my way of praying. This immense asthmatical spiritukt 
Hurdy gurdy, issuing practically in a set of demigods like Hudson, what is 
the good of it ; why will you keep grinding it under poor men's windows?' 

* Crabbe,' he says again, < descanting on the so-called Christian ClenUf* 
has this wild passage : — " Legions of them in their black or other gowns, I 
still meet in every country ; masquerading, in strange costume of body, and 
still stranger of soul, mumming, primming, grimacing— ]^r devils, sham- 
ming and endeavouring not to sham ; that is the sad fact. Brave men many, 
after their sort ; and in a position which we mny admit to be wonderfid and 
dreadful. On the outside of their heads some singular headgear^ tulip- 
mitre^ felt ooalscnttle, purple hat ; and in the inside, I must say, such a 

* CUrut^ derk, clergyman. Crabbe ii an assumed name, apparently to 
ayitify tha reader. 
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Theorj of God Alndgbty's nniyene m I for my share, am riglit thaiilifiil to 
have no oonoem with at all ! J thiak, on the whole, as broken- winged, self- 
strangled, monstroos a mass of ivooherent incredibilities as erer dwelt bi the 
hnman brain before." ' 

One or two positions in this latest Pamphlet we most object to. Carlyle 

tells us that Hudson was a king ' elected by the people,' if ever man was 

almost the only authentically elected king in these days. This is a pictu- 
resque mistake. Hu|pon was the elected king of certain money-grubbers, 
and adrentuTOus speculating gamblers. The people, the real people, always 
saw that he was a sham. Again i because a oertain sausage maker it making 
a fortune in Chelsea, and because his sausages are not good wholesome 
sausages, and because said fortune is being made chiefly from the patronage 
of the yooT— therefore unifersal suffrage is a stupidity. The people buy to 
the extent of their means* They do not eled to buy. They must buy what 
they can. Sausages may be a luxury. All men cannot live upon crowdy 
diluted with beer. And if this luxury of the poorest people be made of un- 
wholesome meat, so much the more infamous the conduct of the said sausage 
maker. But the philosophy of Oarlyle, if he will pardon us the imputa- 
tion, is susceptible of an interpretation. We cannot attempt it here, be- 
cause it ¥rottld require a separate article. We may give it at some future 
period. 

Rut it wfll be not unimportant to observe that the influence of Carlyle is 
deep, strong, and wide-spreading. He acts upon all the thinkers. Prophet* 
like, his continual, and to most people wearisome, exhortations to honesty 
and truthfulness, have produced an impression corresponding to their earnest- 
ness and continuity. Garlyle's reputation has gradually grown up to a most 
potentia] thing. From being laughed at by the mob of gentlemen who both 
write and read with ease, he has come to be respectfully saluted, and 
in some remarkable instances actually worshipped by them. He is a potent 
propagandist, both of democracy and free-thought, among those classes least 
easily reached by the popular journal and the popular thought ; and we 
suggest to his publishers that a people's edition of some of his works would 
be a good thing just now. 



Gfmi BeHgion: or the New Sunday BilL London: Political and Social 
Tract Society, Literary Institution, John Street, Fitsroy Square. 

Tbbrb is genuine humour and solid sense in the pages of this Tract. Tl% 
proposition for a second Sunday, with which it concludes, has our warmest 
support. The Political and Social Tract Society deserves the assistance of 
the public in carrying out the laudable efforts in which it has engaged. 

All works for Beview, to be left with the publisher. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT EDUCATION. 

SiRj Though bigotry , ignorance, and blind prejudice, have hitherto asserted 

their rights in this liberty-loving Saxon country of ours— and though tol4 
again and again by our house of medleys that the eleifcnts of knowledge are 
the elements of evil, unless accompanied by a strong mixture of sectarian 
religion — still I have faith in an early alteration in the laws that affect 
education. 

In speaking through your journal, Mr. Editor, I speak, as a friend of order 
and progress, in favour of secular education. 

Do respectable religious bodies know what they are about in this blind 
crusade against their most protective fortress ? Or do they imagine that 
infidelity, as they are pleased to call a difference in fundamental belief, is so 
influential as to carry all sway in England, against the dazzling influence of 
inspiration ? In my opinion, religious creeds and natural laws and facts 
have no more to do with one another than we have with the inhabitants of the 
moon, if there be any. There are philosophical Christians, Mahometans, 
Buddhists, and Jews. Now, if this be the case, what harm can happen 
though our ploughmen, scavengers, and sweeps read books as well as go to 
church or meeting ? If it is urged that a little knowledge inclines men to be 
captious and conceited, I would reply, that a little knowledge must precede 
a greater amount, and that men naturally look up to those who know more 
than themselves; while men of little knowledge can lead men who have 
comparatively none. Moreover, if the mass possessed a little knowledge, 
men of much knowledge must lead them. 

Open your eyes, then, ye blind bigots, ye rich churchmen and dissenters, 
get the people taught to read, and depend upon it' if what you print appeals 
at all to the heart and the good in man, it will be, it must be, read. Do not 
think I am sinister or a snake in the grass because I speak through a free- 
thinking journal. If I were I should speak through some other medium. 
I do not think education (in its elements at any rate) will make a man more 
reasonable, for that depends on the character of the man, and the things 
which surround him. In fact, I have found very quick and well-educated 
men very domineering and unreasonable, saying many things must be 
believed whether we are able to believe them or not. 

Now, what will be the consequence of the persistence in ignorance which 
seems the dominant spirit of the united body of religionists ? Canting im- 
postors will pick up one half, whilst crime and misery will absorb the other, 
of the uneducated masses, to the detriment 'of the respectable religious 
bodies ; for It naturally falls out that care, attention, and good feeling, incline 
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men to those above them, whilst pride and carelessness breed hatred and 
contempt ;*iind how can the wealthy show good feeling better than by trying 
to raise the sons of labour to feel themselves men, even amidst misery^— poor 
only by the chances of fortune, not by the inequality of power refused to 
them In the shape of A B G and arithmetical lessons ? 

We live in strange times — ^property is attacked on every slde» The 
.Socialists of England desire and expect a time when men shall live in har- 
mony together, having no aim but the universal good ; caring not for self 
alone, but for all men — to their hope and prayer I say Amen. On the Con- 
tinent there are communists whose aim is to manage the afifairs of their 
respective countries, so that the government shall centralise and command 
all work for the good of the whole community. But there has sprung up in 
America, and is growing in England, an anti-old-world sect more formidable 
than the Socialists. I speak of the Mormons. This sect founds its creed on 
the Bible, but has invented a new book, called the Book of Mormon. This 
book, they say, is an inspiration — that it^ believers are the saints of God f 
and their fundamental maxim is, ' that the earth is the Lord's, and the ful- 
- ness thereof, and His saints shall inherit it,' Acting up to this, they in 
Missouri, and afterwards at Nauvoo and Illinois, in the United States, 
played most familiar pranks with the property and liberties of their neigh- 
bours, until a civil war on a small scale commenced, and they retreated to 
California, where they are now settled.* Their success is most astonishing, 
and its proselytes here, as well as in America, increase daily. The secret of it 
is, in my opinion, that it appeals to the avarice and also to the religion of the 
ignorant and fanatical. It is a capital creed for millions, and depend upon 
it will be embraced by them ; it suits well the sordid, sanctified character of 
the present day, and will spread under that influence. Jesuitical Catholicism 
is on a par with it ; and it, too, is increasing and will increase, unless know- 
ledge is spread and free thought regarded by the influential with a less 
jealous eye. It is among the uneducated and partially poor, that sectarian- 
ism and extravagance of creed are encouraged. Without denying the 
utility of awakening among the neglected portion of our race a conscious* 
ness of mind, or soul, or manliness, or whatever name you call that inward 
feeling of equality of value that exists among all men, I would show that 
this sentiment alone is dangerous among the ignorant and neglected, wha 
will grasp at the theory of a charlatan, the creed of an impostor, the sword 
of the rebel, in blind retoliation for the treatment they endure. Wesleyanism, 
and all the isms of the present day, have been strengthened and augmented , 
I may say founded, by this spirit. Few among the well to do, or would-be- 
genteel, would countenance a new sect ; but its poor votaries in time grow 
rich, have rich connections^ and at last an extravagant fanaticism becomes a 

* For more about these interesting saints see E/iza Cook*s Journal for 
June. 
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fespeetable ereed. Snohlias Methodiim become. TliesQ Latter-day Saints or 
Mormomtes will go-a-head faster than all, and wherever they have influence 
they will blight or destroy, such is their creed, every liberal sentiment, 
every oosmopoUtan inspiration. Among the thoughtless rich, Catholicism 
will increase : nunneries and monasteries, abbeys and cathedrals, will grow 
like mnshrooms. That this is no fiction, or wild imagining, the present 
aspect of this religion in England evidences. The church is vacillating and 
disunited by it $ firesh converts are daily pouring into it, and its establish- 
ments springing up in all directions. Shall the reign of darkness, supersti- 
tion, and sectarian prejudice prevail in our land, or shall we have faith in 
freedom and truth ? Shall that worst of infidelities, the fear of intellectual 
light, prevail, or shall our youth be allowed to be expanded in mind by the 
cheering influence of knowledge ? Opponents of knowledge, * ye know not 
what ye do.' Have education of some sort the working classes will. Ton 
refuse them an honest, friendly, and liberal one ; now the road is open for 
demagogues and charlatans. These will hold the sway where knowledge 
and sense might rule, and the friends of property as it is will more than likely 
rue it. Era. 



G. H. R., Wymondham.— Tea ; but the editor cannot undertake to return 

rejected communications. i 

P. R. Y., Diss, Norfolk.— A Freethinker, Alva.— Janvier, North Shields. — 

M. R., Walthamstow. — Ezekiel. — L. T., Manchester. To these (Hends 

our best thanks are returned for their communications. 

Works Received.— Aldis on the Excellent Glory, Emerson's Representative 
Men, NationcU Irutructor, and papers from Bristol, Norfolk, Newcastle- 
on-l^ne, Manchester, and a number of other towns. 

All communications for this periodical are to be addressed to the Editor of 
the Freethmker'i Magazine^ care of J. Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage, 
Fatemoster*row, London. We have received a number of communica- 
tions from good and true friends of the cause on the subject of subscrip- 
tions towards this attempt at propagandism. We thank them most sin- 
cerely ; and while declining their kind offers as regards this work, beg to 
suggest the formation in every town of a committee to collect subscriptions, 
&c., the proceeds to be devoted to supplying the local priesthood with 
copies of works of progress as fast as they come out. To such communi* 
tiob we promise, on our part (and foncy can guarantee on the part of seve- 
ral other publications), such a reduction on the cost, as shaU enable the 
various committees to distribute a larger quantity than under ordinary 
circumstances they would be enabled to do. The Editor begs to inti- 
mate, it would forward the cause of progress were he furnished with 
the names and addresses ot the clergy of all denominations in their several 
localities. 

Mnted by Holyoake Brotben, s, Qneen's Hesd rsnun, P«tenio«tcr-fow; and pobliihsd 
by James Watson, 3, Queen*i Hsad Patsage, ratemotter-row, London. , 
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THE POLITICAL REVIEWER. 



I. 

The session is over and the holidays have commenced. All members who 
have, and many who have not, available capital and available time, have 
rushed frantically away from the Metropolis to all the quarters of the globe. 
The moors of the north, to the great inconvenience of the volucrine inhabi- 
tants thereof, will soon swarm with peers and commoners, each armed with 
his double-barrelled Joe Manton. The spas of Germany, the caf(^ of Paris 
and Italy, will he invaded by fugitive senators from * haughty and perfidious 
Albion.' There will be wine-bibbing and cigar-smoking on the banks of the 
Rhine ; and the mother*tongue of England will be heard among the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. The yachts of Young England will float in every sea, 
and enter all manner of ports, bearing cargoes of sentimental youths and 
middle-aged gentlemen, who have exchanged the white waistcoat and 
irreproachable after-dinner costume of St. Stephen's for the shining castor 
and picturesque raiment of the British tar ; and who, having spun out non- 
sense speeches, voted idle votes, and lounged painfully through idle 
committees all the session, will now pump up nonsense verses, manufacture 
doleful novels, and jot down light-headed * journals, never intended to meet 
the public eye,' but which, in due course, will be found on the shelves of 
Colbum or Newby, and in the circulating libraries, to the great inconvenience 
of the public. What is technically termed, in the world of fashion, * all 
London ' has gone out of * Town.' West End tradesmen, and West 
End cabmen, are sufifering all the horrors of suspended animation — ^which 
drives the former to frantic trips to the coast, and the latter to fitful slum- 
bers on his box, and as much beer as he can find money to pay for. The 
operas are closed ; Pall Mall is deserted ; Belgravia a howling wilderness 

D 
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May Fair an Egjptian, labyrinth^ aacred to tea and tabbies ; and the big 
Beadle of Baiiington Arcade catches flies in despair ! 

It is the flight of Vairenes of the aristocracy of talk and the toilet : but 
the silent toiling masses, the rough-handed and laboar-<ilad myriads, remaiii. 
The honseless, the disinherited, the resourceless remain. Honest work 
remains. Necessity, with all her iron d«mand«-~rontine, with all Us 
wearisome claims— and use and wont ^enforce their resistless laws. They 
will hear of no applications fc»r holidays, recesses, and racations oa the part 
of their slaves. Loxury may hane a. thousand gorgAous j^tivals ; bnt. the 
flte day of a people is its strife for daily bread. The ' salt of the earth ' 
may have departed, but the earth still echoes to the tread of men. * All 
liondon' is gone out of town, sayest thou ; bethink thee, my musk-scented, 
aristocratic friend— don^t you perceive that it is ' all Town ' which has gone 
out of London ? Pawn your taga and pUsh, put away the abomination nS 
false calves, strive to be a man and not an imitative elothes-horse, and yea 
will see that not quite all the worth of London vanished with the vanishing 
of * Town.' 

But now these time-killers of St. Stephen's have departed, we can sum up 
the worth of the work they have done — look backwards for those foot-print» 
which great men are said to leave upon thf^ sands of time, and take the 
measure of what vestiges there may be. 

Four years the Whigs have been in power. During this period they havse 
tried and failed to emancipate the Jews in three successive sessions ; and 
during tbia very session now just closed, terrified by the House of Lorde, 
they have ignominiously mthdraum their Bill without even sending it up to 
their noble lordships. Outraged by the insolent indifference of Lord John, 
the citizens of London have deemed it incumbent on them to take the 
matter into their own hands, though at the eleventh hour, though in the 
mildest and politest manner. A public meeting authorised Baron Bothschild 
to present himself at the table to take the oaths and his seat— a course 
which should have been adopted at first. But the citizens of London an 
a patient and comfortable race, wise in their generation, rich in abuses 
which need the besom of Hercules^-afraid to stir above their breath in any 
matter, lest the noble lord, in whom they put their £uth, should turn upon 
them, and threaten to carry a sanitary Bill to purify the municipal atmosphere 
in and about the Guildhall. They have played at emancipating the Jews, 
as the premier has played wiUi public opinion. They have lacked earnest* 
ness as he has lacked sincerity. The baron presented himself in obedienee 
to their decision, and demanded to take the oaths on the Old Testament. 
The House agreed, on a division, by a large majority, to permit that course; 
and the baron was accordingly asrorn, omitting the words ' on the true faith 
of a Christian.' When he was so sworn, the Speaker ordered him to with- 
draw ; and he, amidst much uproar, did withdraw. The oath was held to 
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be invalid, and justly 80, by {be lawyers ; and Sir F. Tbesiger moTed imme 
diately for tbe issue of a new writ for the City of London. Whereupon 
Mr. Page Wood moved that the seat was foil. The morion for the wrft 
was negatived without a division, and the resolution of Mr. Wood was 
also negatived by a con8ideriU>le majority. Consequmtly the seat was 
declared, by a vote of the wise men of Westminster, to be neitlier foil nor 
empty— the baron was affirmed to be and not to be member for the city. 
But this was not the end of the ikrce. As if to cro-wn the whole with 
ricKcule, the Attoiney-Greneral shortly after moved that the House should 
agree to think upon the subject neat session. And although Mr. Hume 
proposed two weak counter resolutions, the Government proposal of procn»> 
rination was carried. Thefe have been, of late years, few such exhibirions 
ef imbecility and indolence. This emancipating of tbe Jews has been before 
parliament for four years. Whig sincerity has been tested. Whig sincerity 
has been found hollow and worthless insincerity. Now, when money is to be 
voted away, and royalty pampered, and Lord John desires to play that part 
for which he is so well fitted by birth and nature — the fir^-rate flunkey -»it 
is 4uite a different thing. When a Duke of Cambridge is to be pensioned 
out of the earnings of the poor, the Whig movements are very rapid. It has 
taken four years to faU in passing the Jew Bill. It did not take four days 
to succeed in granting £12,000 per annum to the son of the ^ good Duke of 
Cambridge.' The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill — a poor measure on 
a very important subject, but still better than ncme at all— was brou^t in 
on the 18th of February, and has been shelved since. The premier tells us, 
in a tone which implies that he thinks we ought to be grateful for so much 
eondescending attention, that eight cabinet meetings have been consumed 
in debating this Bill — without effect. Now here was a matter which lies at 
the roots of Irish misery, on which ministerial timidity and general incom- 
petence can arrive at no conclusion. Here is a fundamental social wrong 
which has been cryitig for remedy for half a century. Ministers fear to 
toudi it. Why ? Because ministers are Irish landlords themselves. Here 
is a measure which might have been so framed as to conciliate distracted 
Ireland^^nd eight cabinet meetings have pondered on it in vain. Whig 
sagacity could make nothing of it, for want, probably, of a guiding principle, 
or a strong sense of justice. But who so fleet as a Whig to pension a prince 
of the blood F Juitioe to Ireland is an affair of management. The Whigs 
have not had time— four years!— to arrange it. They cannot contrive 
justice. But they can, in as many hours as they have consumed years in 
deUberating on Ireland, pander to royalty at the expense of economy, and 
vote Marlborough House to the Prince of Wales when he is nine years of 
»ge; and, in addition to this, they can vote some thousands to build stables 
for the juvenile royal highness ! The Bill to effect this precious piece of 
flnnkeyism was only brought in <m the 30th of July. Of course, in a House 
whose chief ability lies in voting the supplies, to vote this Bill was an easy 
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task. A few days afterwards, the Irish Arms Bill^or, as it is ver5r properly 
entitled in parliamentary language, the Crime and Oatrage Act (Ireland} 
Continuance Bill— was read a third time, and passed by a majority of 75^ to 
21. It is nearly identical with the famous Arms Bill, which, in 1846, the 
Whigs refosed to pass when they ousted Sir Robert Peel ! Then Ireland was 
to be governed on totally new principles. Sir Robert had uttered the word 
' equality,' while he demanded coercion, with much more reason than the 
Whigs demand it now. Lord John was not to be outdone. He was for 
fraternity, and with great fass and pother threw dust in the eyes of a 
patient puf)lic by declaring against coercion. But then he was * out,' and 
now he is * in.' How much longer will the people of England submit to 
this stultifying ' game of politics,' which costs it at least thirty millions a 
year in cash, and an incalculable amount in temper, morals, and honour ? 
On another Irish question the Whigs have behaved with the same shameless* 
ness — the Irish Franchise Bill. The only measures which they do not 
compromise are measures of coercion. They proposed no modifications in 
the Arms Bill— they have accepted a compromise of the Franchise BiU. 
The Lords raised the proposed qualification from £8 to £15. The sapient 
Whigs, splitting the difference a trifle in favour of the Lords, made the 
sum £12. 

On the whole the session has not disappointed us, for where there is no 
expectation there can be no disappointment. We have never believed In 
the Whigs — neither in their sincerity when out of office, neither in their 
ability when in power. That the game of parties should produce a premier 
like Lord John is its sufficient condemnation. We have never had the 
slightest trust in the House of Commons, nor the least particle of belief in 
its rightful existence. It is a usurpation, * a solemnly-constituted impostor' 
— and the people of England will be miserably deluded if they expect any- 
thing above class-legislation from that House. It is idle to tsilk of principles 
when its conduct is in question — they only recognise expediency ikere,* 
The session stands on record as one of futilities, extravagance, and busy 
idleness, and Bills which have not passed. And if the Whigs have as quiet a 
time of it next session as they have had this, 1851 will be the fitting coun- 
terpart in legislative nullity to 1850. 

U. 
There are two movements proceeding side by side in Ireland of vast im- 
portance. Full long has that unhappy country been subjected to the out- 
rages of rampant landlordism, protected and encouraged by law. Subjected 
to an alien proprietary, insulted and plundered by the professors of an alien 
religion, remorselessly persecuted from the beginning of British rule by 
Anglo-Norman, Anglo-Scottish, and Anglo-Saxon rulers, after the lapse of 
six hundred years, each century stained, nay saturated, with blood, Ireland 
at length begins to receive some show of justice, and to stand some chance 
of regeneration. Whatever may have been the faults and crimes of O'Con* 
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cll, he conferred one inestimable blessing on his oonntrj. He, in his own 
person, and with his unmatched perseverance and eloquence, brought the 
subject of Irish wrong, we might say dragged it bodily, into the House of 
Commons, and forced it on the attention of the British people. With her 
beggared and bankrupt race of landlords, and her peasantry living in forced 
idleness and ignorance, Ireland had suffered many Amines equal to that of 
'45 and '46. But they were unknown to all except the few and to the suf- 
ferers. Every ten years, with an almost mathematical regularity, plague 
and hunger decimated the peasantry. These gigantic evils," occurring in 
our day, could not be hidden in the blaze of publicity which lights up 
almost every comer of the world. The voice of O'Connell rang them 
through the nations. The pen of the traveller made them known to the 
thinkers. The columns of the journal gave them a notoriety which could 
not but impress the public mind with the fact that Ireland was enduring 
enormous and infamous wrongs ; and feelings of horror and indignation, of 
sympathy with the poor sufferers, and wrath against their oppressors, neces- 
sarily took possession of the public. Once aroused to the existence of an 
evil and the perpetration of an injustice, the British people looked narrowly 
for their causes. They were soon perceived. No management could con- 
ceal them ; no art varnish them out of sight, or gloss the hardness and hide- 
ousness of their colouring. People soon saw that Irish landlordism, the 
most despicable thing under the sun, was at the root of the social curse. It 
was landlord bankruptcy which was reyealed. For long ages Ireland had 
been but a mine whence rent was dug, remorselessly, without shame, and 
when acquired squandered with extravagance in the indulgences of caprices, 
in reckless and barbarous hospitality, in luxury, in gaming, in debauchery. 
It was and is * the relation between landlord and tenant' which involves all 
things in Ireland. That relation was and still, to a great extent, is an un- 
paralleled infEuny. Ton cannot match it in the annals of the world. There 
was not one single law to protect the tenant, still less the peasant, while > 
there were scores legalising their absolute dependence and authorising their 
oppression. From this arose agrarian outrage and noonday murder — horri- 
ble, yes very horrible to contemplate ; but the necessary and logical conse- 
quence of landlord outrage and the slow murder caused by neglect, famine, 
and pestilence. Execrate Irish crime, you may, nay, mast, if you be 
human, in spite of its manifold provocations — but if you be human and 
good, you must not, you cannot absolve Irish landlordism of the sin. 

To remedy and eradicate this state of suffering on all sides, to prevent 
the landlords from inflicting, and save the people from enduring, injustice, 
groat exertions are being made. We now see the fruits of O'Connell's giant 
labours to popularise Irish misery. The two movements we mentioned in 
our first sentence are two of those fruits. They are the official progress of 
ejecting bankrupt landlords made in the court, constituted by the En- 
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cumbered Estates Act, and the unofficial agitation of the Tenant-Bight 
Leaguers. 

The great Dublin conference, at which the Black North and the fiery 
South, the stem Presbyterian and the impulsive Catholic met and shook hands 
in friendship, has surprised all bj its marrellous unanimity. Let there be 
an end of disunion was the rallying cry. Stalwart Fathers and gallant reve- 
rends sat side by side. The resolutions were passed unanimously. In the 
main they declared that the rackrent system, insecure tenure, and landlord 
oppression, ave the leading causes of Irish misery ; and that the remedy 
must be sought in a rent -valuation, a secure tenure so long as the rent is 
paid, right of the tenant to sell his interest, and the legalisation of tenant 
right in Ulster. Further, they proposed to make every candidate pledge 
himself to support the demand for Tenant Bight, asserted the determination 
to employ all the meaus within the law to carry out the object of the League, 
and recommended the collection of a fund for that purpose, by means of a 
general and voluntary assessment on the poor law valuation, of such an 
amount as may be required. This ought to awakeu the Whigs. Its bold 
originality and distinctness as a policy, can only be paralleled in the annals 
of the anti -corn-law assault on the county franchise, by means of the forty 
shilling freeholds. And when we reflect that this policy has the assent and 
active co-operation both of the Presbyterian and Catholic clergy, numbers 
of whom were present, we cannot doubt the result. The land of Ireland 
must be emancipated and won back as a heritage for the Irish people. 

III. 

The French Assembly has been prorogued for a short time, and a 
committee of reactionists appointed to watch over the safety of the republic. 
For a season an end is put to the course of the destructive and despotic 
majority, who have done absolutely nothing but pass coercive laws, grant 
royal pensions, sow France iVom end to end with the fertile seeds of hatred, 
and violate the constitution day by day. Intent on saving society, they 
have outraged humanity. The pretended champions of progress, the iriends 
of order, they have delivered over the youth of France to the priests, and 
sought to re-enthrone superstition by the conservation of ignorance, and 
endeavoured to ensure servility by debasing and brutifying the masses. 
They have re-established the censorship and the stamp on newspapers. They 
have hung iVee -thought in chains ; they have had recourse to the most 
revolting spy system of Fouch^ and Napoleon, Universal sufiVage has 
been destroyed, and by one act more than half the electors of France 
have been erased from the lists. And, as a complement to these political 
iniquities, they have reimposed some of the most hateful taxes affecting the 
poor. Elected upon fietlse pretences, elected after saturating France with 
calumnies against their opponents— elected by the influence of the clergy, 
the greater proprietors, and the prefects, — they knew that three years* expe- 
rience would enlighten the people; and, to counteract the effects of that 
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en£gliteiimeiit, thej have disfrmiofiuied the parties who entvasted them witb 
power. Very honest, tmly, and moat moddsate t 

The mask is gradually falling which veils the plans of Prmce Loms 
Napoleon, as Jenkins calls hinu He hankers after the diadem of the 
emperor, and absurdly believes himself capable of wearing it I But he is too 
weak for the place. If ever a blow be struck for the crown it will be by hia 
friends, and not by him. Rashness and indecision characterised the farcee 
of Strasbourg and Boulogne ; and the same temerity, the same vacillating 
purpose haunts him still. He does not want courage, but he wants resolute 
persistence. Surrounded by blind advisers,, adored by able courtiers,, he 
gives banquets to the gendarmerie, and solemnly goes through the drill 
exercise to flatter the soldiers. Fond of applause, he goes a *" progress ' 
like a king. Hired mobs shout after him, servile prefectaand mayors address 
him in the true royal style — but the people are silent. Let him canvass as 
he may, they will never elect him again. 

The French people conceal, under a veil of indifferenee and frivolity, the 
passiona which are warming within them. Paris correspondents talk of theb 
versatile nature, and dull journalists wonder how the men of July and 
February could have so quietly submitted to the electoral law, the law of 
the press, and the intrigues of Carlier. Why should they wonder ?' The- 
French people know when to strike— certainly not when their enemy is pro- 
voking a blow from the front while he has planted an assassin in the rear.. 
That the democratic and socialist party are on the watch has been abun- 
dantly proved ; that the workmen band together in secret is quite clear ; that 
neither Prince Louis nor his ministers are popular, progresses show ; and that 
the majority is execrated their own acts of hate and fear are evidence. By the 
light of these facts it is impossible not to foresee another struggle, probably 
bloody — another victory ultimately for the people ; but not so easy to fore- 
see that the placable spirit of '48 will animate the masses. They desired 
the republic, and the republic they will maintain. They desire universal 
8a£frage, and that they will reconquer. The still stream is generally the 
deepest, and the slow moving thunder-cloud generally pours forth the most 
destructive lightning. We dissipate, happily, our hatred of bad ministers 
in public meetings and a free press. The French are denied that happiness. 
We rage daily. The French ministers, like the French monarchy, seem to 
prefer a tornado of popular wrath, the slow accumulation of years, to the 
constant gale of regular opposition ? Which is the wiser ? Let the 
British advocates of French despotism, they who applaud the insane majority 
and hallo on the insane president, answer. It is no business of ours. Only 
when the next revolution in France, so industriously provoked by the 
applause and insinuations of British journals, as well as by the excellently- 
bad manoeuvres of the moderate and honest Baroche and company, occurs, let 
them remember that they will have forfeited their right to condemn its 
excesses, by having assisted in its production. G-. H. 
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FBEETHINKERS JUSTIFIED BY SCRIPTURE IN 
UNMASKING CHRISTIAN IMPOSTURE. 



It is written, or rather printed, in the 68th chapter of Isaiah and the Ist 
verse, * Cry aloud, spare not, lift \ip thy voice like a trumpet and shevr my 
people their transgressions, and the house of Jacoh their sins ;' by which 
passage I understand that those men who faithfully and conscientiously 
expose the £a.llacies, the impositions, and the delusions of Christianity, and 
the laxity, chicanery, and simony of its priests, are actually performing 
what is usually called the work of the Lord. Let not pugnacious Christians 
therefore be annoyed when we lay bare the vices, of priests, and show how 
their system has been foisted upon the credulous — because they will now see 
we are, like thjjmselves, but waiters upon Providence, and if we are in any 
dilemma or doubt, open * the Book' promiscuously, and the first text that 
strikes our eyes happens to be one commanding us to make a fierce onslaught 
upon Jacob for what we conceive to be both sin and stupidity. "Why should 
we be debarred and denied the use of the same privileges as Christians 
exercise with so much comfort to themselves, if not with any great advantage 
to their fellow creatures ? 

Now with reference to halting between two opinions, is a course of action 
thoroughly reprobated in the Bible, although it does not certainly forbid a 
Christian to sow the seeds of dissension between two parties, as in the cele- 
brate4 case when it would have gone rather hard with Paul had he not 
actually lied, or at least oratorically prevaricated, by declaring it was con- 
cerning the resurrection from the dead that he was called in question. It 
is a course we thoroughly abominate — that is, after proclamation is made 
that the mind is made up on the subject. But amongst ecclesiastics, pious 
ones too, the most lamentable schism that could by possibility be invented 
has lately been introduced; and what is the result? Is Holy Mother 
Church deprived of the valuable services of the two thousand persons who 
repudiate the Baptismal Regeneration doctrine ? No ; these pious men 
adhere to their dear mother, not for love of her doctrines, but because, being 
still babes, they cannot leave oflF sucking her. But they are not consistent 
nevertheless, and we lift up our voice as the text commands, and say they 
are despicable impostors who sell themselves for lucre. 

There is a doctrine which has been but too universally subscribed to, to 
the effect * that it is at least expedient to deceive the vulgar,' to the score of 
which may be attributed the blame of a majority of the fables and old wives' 
tales which, when collected together and bound in a book, form the system 
of religion usually termed Christian. As one of the means devised to per- 
petuate ignorance, it certainly has contributed most valuable aid, so far as 
foisting one class — an indolent one — upon the remaining large and producing 
class of our fellow men. That such a doctrine, in theory or practice, ever 
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contribnted to advance one iota either the welfare, the happiness, or the 
''virtue of manVind, we unhesitatingly deny. To be in error, to live and 
breathe a fallacy, is a personal evil ; but to teach an error, to deliberately 
deoeiye our fellow men (even granting the intention to be good), is such an 
unmixed, unmitigated piece of villany, that could have been designed or 
perpetrated in no brain but that of a priest, and that one not among the best 
of his class. 

At this stage of the Christian controversy, especially as theologic chivalry 
is dead, and few are found hardy enough to break a lance witli infidelity—it 
18 too much to expect us day after day and week after week to expose &lla- 
cies that are not defended — to knock down theories that will not stand 
scientific or logical investigation and proof. No ; I think it time we con- 
sidered Christianity as a system incapable of demonstration or argument, 
all that is clung to being the husk and name, and to that only as long as the 
system pays its priests, who so conscientiously stick to the last plank of 
dogmatical Christianity. We therefore, as commanded by the text, cry 
out against these priests saying, your book commands you to prove all things, 
and to hold fast those that are right — but ye, ye wolves, ye pretended shep- 
herds, you intellect deluders and perverters, you prove nothing, and hold 
&8t to that which suits your own interests, however much it may curse 
humanity at large. We say, woe unto you on that great and notable day 
when, in the clouds of heaven (we believe it comes ofiF), at the sound of a 
trump, He comes to judge the quick and the dead. 

Wherever we look it is all the same. Priests are a body distinct from 
mankind, both in feeling and interest. Look at the Wesleyan priesthood ; 
if one of them be convicted of the grossest immorality the matter is at once 
hushed up. And why P The only answer we can give is because he is a 
priest— and as they pretend to be called chosen and ordained by God, it is 
awkward for the payees, who also believe it to be so, to hear anything re- 
specting a minister that might shake his faith in their infallibility. 

We have a number of other matters to lift up our voice against in the 
theological transactions of the pa^st month, but have only space for a few of 
the most important. Upon the religious stage we have had one exceedingly 
new and promising actor, respecting whom we shall have especially to say a 
few words. Those of our readers who have been so blessed by Providence, 
or their own industry, or the carefulness of their parents, as to be enabled to 
possess the historical works treating on theology, will know that when a few 
daring men first propounded the idea that even tlte existence of the founder 
of the Christian religion was questionable — in fact, that the history firem 
beginning to end exhibited unmistakeable features of a mythical origin?«Hi 
yell of execration burst from the throats of Christendom. The arguments 
used, the historic testimony adduced, the analogy of and similarity between 
the system, and what even that system allowed to be mythical, was wilfully 
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blinked, Md Josephui, Tacitus, Pliny, and otbere were xaked tkrough and 
through, and if all be true Interpolations were made to give but an infinifesi' 
mal appeonnce of probabilit j eTcn to the existence on earth of such a person 
as Jesus Christ. It is not my purpose at present to touch upon the nnmerons 
coptradictory statements of either side, as it makes not an iota of difference 
whether he lived or not. If certain tenets or dogmas be true, I stay not to 
inquire who is their author before yielding my concurrence. And on the 
other hand, if I conceiTe a given system to be hurtiul and injurious to so- 
ciety, it is quite useless to endeavour to hallow them in my estimation by 
quoting even the Son of God as their putative father. But that there may 
be mistakes, that Christian testimony is not always to be depended upon, I 
think I shaU be able presently to make most clear. Most people have heard 
of one Dr. AchiUi, an individual reported to have but lately escaped from 
the dungeons of the Inquisition at Borne, and who has for some weeks been 
the lion of pious circles, and the last griin goblin used to scare the credu- 
lous from a love for Catholicism into tiie equally erroneous, although hardly 
so logical, system of Protestantism. If the Protestant version of the life 
of this man be true, he is a living embodiment of concentrated virtue. If 
the Catholic statement be true, he is a monster, whose existence is a reproach 
to deity, and whose touch would contaminate and disgrace the foulest of 
miscreants that ever were produced among humanity. The question being 
only which is right, the difficulty being from out of a heap of trash accu- 
mulated by both sides to poke away the rubbish and decide whether he is a 
man or a monster ; to do this glance at the following parallel columns ; one is 
an analysis of hSs life by the Dublm Reviewy who, if he belies him, should 
be prosecuted ; the other is his authenticated life, endorsed by himself, and 
published by Philip Dixon Hardy and Sons, of Dublin : — 

Protestant Catholic 

XjIFB of Dr. Achilli. Lifb of Dr. A chilli. 

He was bom at Titerbo in the year From the time that he went to 
1803, took the Dominican habit at the Titerbo he gave anything but evi- 
eteAj age of sixteen, and in the year denee of virtue, and had frequently to 
1621 was ordained a priest at Lucca, be admonished and reprehended by 
where he enjoyed the marked favour his superiors. At last his overt aeta 
9fikereigmng duke. He soonretumed of vice rendered severer measines se- 
to Yiterbo, where his talents, his cessary. In February, 1831, he was 
leaning, his eloquence, his winning proved to have caused the rute of a 
manners, gained him unifferMletieem, girl of ^ghteen. The same crime was 
ne Tiear-General of the provinee a second time committed with a per^ 
plaeed the utmoit eonfdenee in Mm, son of twenty-eight, and a third time 
and he was speedily raised to a po- with a person of twenty-four years.— > 
slti<m of trust in the Dominican Page 483. 

•rder. In 1826 he was appointed a Onr AohilU was in Capua in 1834 
]liiblie profSeasor of philosophy in the and 1835. In this place he eam« 
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I-yceiim, and he was the first to filJ mitted the same crime of sednotiony 

the chair of Sacred Scripture In the and unfortnnatelj made use of the 

Seminary of Theology, a professor- facilities which his religious charao- 

ship which he had himself been the ter gave him of access to establish- 

means of founding, thus early eti- ments of female education. — Page 

dencing that love for the word oPGod 486. 

which eventually led to his separation The said Achilli, known for habitual 
from the church of Rome. In 1833 inoontinency, took advantage of this 
he quitted Viterbo, carrying with him opportunity to seduce a girl of fif- 
the goodtntt and afedioH of ail his teen. The ftrther of the child having 
countrymen, and proceeded to Rome, made complaint to the Neapolitan 
having been elected Regent or Pre- authorities, and they having satisfied 
feet of Studies, and Primary Profes- themselves of the truth of the change, 
SOT in the College of Minerva. He took measures for the removal of the 
was then appointed visitor of cdl con- delinquent friar. This was effected 
vents of the Dominicans in the Roman on the 8th of September, 1840, but 
and Tuscan States, an office which he he returned stealthily to Naples, and 
held till he went to Capua, and was was expelled a second time on the 
soon after elected prior of a Domini- 24th February, 1841. — Page 487. 
eaa convent at Naples : at this time We next find him In the island of 
Us pulpit eloquence and discourses Corfu, living in open adultery with 
firom the professor's chair attracted the wife of a chorus singer, and after- 
great attention, wards seducing, in the same place, 

the wife of a tailor, named Garamone. 
—Page 494. 

That both these statements of the man «annot be true is to me quite clear, 
although to those who hold there are three gods yet only one God, three 
Sons yet only one Son, three Holy Ghosts yet only one Holy Ghost, it may 
not be so difficult a matter ; they may believe him virtuous and vicious at 
the same time : or he may have committ^ iniquity with the Catholic half 
of himself, while with the Protestant half he was laying up treasures for 
himself in that happy locality where moth and rust corrupteth not, and 
where thieves break not through to steal. 

Freethinkers can aow point to an instance, amply illustrating how easy it 
bas b^en in times paft to foist anything upon man to suit the powers that be^ 
apd if we but suppose bigots «ver again to itave the power to suppress print- 
ing, if the Protestants should be tho dominant sect, and should have the 
means of si^pressing all that the Cathdios say and preach against J)r« 
Achilli, then he will go down to posterity as a martyr« On the other hand, 
if the Almighty should take a nap, and tbe Roman CathoUcs be supposed to 
possess the power to snppiess all the Protestants have to say on the subject, 
then the said Dr. wiM figuM as a very embodinent and persomfioatioD <^ 
Ihat mysterious and powezfiil being whoy up to the pieswt, has so elsTsrlj 
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managed to obeclnnate all the best intentions of the Christians' God. And 
let us not forget this instance has not happened during the times of oral 
tradition, or when scribes could expunge from, or add to a manuscript, or io 
times when one man only out of a thousand or upwards could either read or 
write, and that one was always by force, fraud, or interest, made to see the 
prudence of going with the tide, of seeing, like Polonius, a whale or any- 
thing else in the clouds that anybody gammoned him was there, or might be 
there. No ; this man or monster, this demi-god or demi-devil, for I kno'vr 
not by which appellation he deserves to be known, lives and exists, and the 
fingers of the faithful may be put into his mouth to convince them he livef*, 
if they doubt it. Tet two such distinct histories of this man in this age of 
steam printing, electric telegraphing, and railroad flying, can be perpetrated, 
and thousands religiously believe both. Let those who are wise inquire 
before they accord belief; and as they would judge and discriminate on an 
ordinary matter, so let them do their theology, and if they do we feel con- 
fident their book, the book, contains more than one case to parallel that of 
Dr. Achilli. 

Now, against both sides we lift up our voice and say to the deluded 
people, be not ensnared, be not deceived, all the scrubbing in the world will 
not make a black man white, neither will all the plausibility and casuistry in 
the world make a priest anything but a deceiver, or an impostor, so long as 
there is anything to be got by that decdt and imposture. Once let them see 
the game is up, and from interested motives, always a governing principle 
with priests, it is just possible they may join the good cause of progress. 

The Sabbath Bill, that blessed proposed enactment for stopping Sundaj 
shaving if done by the poor man's barber, sleeps quietly in the tomb of the 
Capulets. Mr. C. Hindley was just one hour too late : poor innocent, let 
him luxuriate in dreams of Sabbath misery till next sessions, where, if 
his vinegary and miserable clique should again propose the measure, and 
should no untoward accident rob heaven of the services of so pious a man^ 
he will find us ready to lift np our voices, saying, Woe unto ye Pharisees, ye 
came nigh unto me with your lips, while inwardly ye are ravening wolves. 

The Post-office it is certain will now be re-opened. It has never been 
anything else but a shameful imposture, both upon the advocates and the 
opponents of the measure. Government letters have not been detained, they 
therefore have felt no inconvenience ; but like true VThigs, if there shonld 
happen to be a straight and crooked road leading to the sane spot, they have 
an intuitive preference for the crooked one. Really we feel almost as 
much inclined to use the text against Whigs as against priests, but we for^ 
bear, or rather have not strength enough left, after exhausting ourselves in 
anathematising priestcraft, to tackle Whiggery. 

But the Church. Priestcraft, under whatever name it may be known, 
and under whatever covering it may disguise itself, what is it but an un- 
mitigated evil— an engine of deceit and plunder— the eause of war and dis« 
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sensioii in the femily of man ? Its doctrmea, that part that happens not to 
be false, is a mass of impious absurdity, to say nothing of a large part that is 
absolutely demoralising. Its ministers, what are they? Either hypocrites 
or perjurers ; men who for lucre make a profession of faith that they neither 
belieye nor understand. Their government, what is it but a huge and mon. 
atrous fabric of injustice— a system inimical to the best interests of actual 
religion, and thoroughly subversive of truth and probity, and which only 
exists by adding to fraud and imposture the sin of coercing men into forced 
support of systems that they deprecate and abominate? Their property, 
obtained, say actually stolen, by the clergy from our pious ancestors, who 
themselves obtained it by plunder, by wholesale robbery, and by the enslave- 
ment and murder of the weak poor who previously inherited and lived upon 
the property. Their belief, what is that ? A system of mummery, or 
worse, a syslem that tacitly winks at the blackest crimes if he who commits 
them only has the unblushing impudence to enter the middle aisle on the 
Sabbath, and there and then declare himself to be a miserable sinner. They 
to dare to talk of piety or virtue, to profess religion, to call themselves ser- 
vants of the Most High, and ministers of His word ; say, rather base 
truckling panders, against whom, as commanded by the text, we cry out, 
saying, in the words of Isaiah, ' Tour lips have spoken lies, and your tongue 
nttereth iniquity.' 

In conclusion, let freethinkers steer the middle and the straight path : let 
them shun evil, because its committal will certainly entail upon them misery 
and tribulation in a thousand shapes and forms ; and let them cultivate 
virtue, because the practice of it is both a benefit to mankind, and the only 
souroe from which springs genuine personal happiness to ourselves ; and while 
practising virtue and shunning vice, we shall need no beadsman's orisons, be 
he Cstholic, Protestant, Methodist, or a member of the purest system of the- 
ology that ever the sun shone upon. 



A PoN ON THB Patriarchs.— A pun, to be perfect in its kind, should 
contain two distinct meanings — the one common and obvious, the other 
more remote ; and in the notice which the mind takes of the relatio^ between 
these two sets of words, and in the surprise which that relation excites, the 
pleasure of a pun consists. Miss Hamilton, in her book on Education, men- 
tions the instance of a boy so very neglectful that he could never be brought 
to read the word patriarchal but whenever he met with it he always pro- 
nounced it partridges. A friend of the writer observed to her that it could 
hardly be considered as a mere piece of negligence, for it appeared to him 
that the boy, in calling them partridges, was making game of the patriarchs. 
—Rev. Sydney Smith 
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THE GENUINE GIBBON. 



A REPRINT OF THOSE PORTIONS OF TJIE FAMOUS HISTORIAN THAT 
CHRISTIANS CONSIDER IT TO BE THE^R PUTY TO SUPPRESS, IW 
ORDER THAT DOUBTS MAY NOT BE RAISED AS TO THE INFALLIBI- 
LITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 



[Chapter XV. Coatinnod from p. 90.] 

If we cast our eyes over the numerous remains of antiquity, we shall 
perceive, that besides the immediate representations of the gods, and the 
holy instruments of their worship, the elegant forms and agreeable fic- 
tions consecrated by the imagination of the Greeks, were introduced as the 
richest ornaments of the houses, the dress, and the furniture of the Pagans.* 
Even the arts of music and painting, of eloquence and poetry, flowed from 
the same impure origin. In the style of the fathers, Apollo and the Muses 
were the organs of the infernal spirit. Homer and Virgil were the most emi- 
nent of his servants, and the beautiful mythology which pervades and 
animates the compositions of their genius, is destined to celebrate the 
glory of the daemons. Even the common language of Greece and Rome 
abounded with familiar but impious expressions, which the imprudent 
Christian might too carelessly utter, or too patiently hear.f 

The dangerous temptations which on every side lurked in ambush to snr- 
prise the unguarded believer, assailed him with redoubled violence on the 
days of solemn festivals. So artfully were they framed and disposed throng* 
out the year, that superstition always wore the appearance of pleasure ^Mid 
often of virti^e.l Some of the most saered festivals in the Roman litnal 
were destined to salute the new calends of January with vows of pabKe 
and private £elioity, to indulge the pious remembrance of the dead aii4 
living, to ascertain the inviolable boands of property, to hail, on the retam 
of spring, the genial power of fecundity, to perpetuate the two memorable 
seras of Rome, the foundation of the city, and that of the republic, and to 
restore, during the humane license of the Saturnalia, the primitive equality 
of mankind. Some idea may be conceived of the abhorrence of the Chris- 
tians for such impious ceremonies, by the scrupulous delicacy which t^ey 
displayed oq a jpuch le^s alarming occasion. On days of general festivity it 

• See ev^ry part of Montfaucon's Antiquities. Even the revetses of the 
Greek and Roman coins were ft-equently of an idolatrous nature. H^irt 
indeed the scruples of the Christian were luspeoded by a ^tropg^r passion. 

t Tertullian de Idololatria, c. 20, 91, 22. If a P(ig»« friemd (on the oc^ 
casion perhaps of sneezing) used the familiar expression of ^ Jiu^ite^ bles^ 
you,' the Christian was obliged to protest against the divinity of Jupiter. 

t Consult the moft laboured work of Ovid, his imj«rfect Fasti. He 
finished no more than the first six months of the year. The compilation of 
Macrobius is called the Saturnalia, but it is only a small part of the first 
book that bears any relation to the title. 
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was the custom of the aftdoota to adorn their doon with lamps and with 
fevMiches of laurel, asd to orown their heads with a garland of flowers. 
This innocent and degant practice might perhaps have been tolerated as a 
mese civil institotion. Bat it most nnlackily happened that the doors were 
under the ptotectloA of the housdiold gods, that the laurel was sacred to the 
kMrer of Daphne, and that garlands of iowers, though frequently worn as a 
aymtol either of joy er mournuig, had been dedicated in their flrst origin to 
thd service of superstition. The trembling Cl^ istiaas, who were persuaded 
in this Instance to comply witii the fashion of their country, and the com- 
mamds of the magistrate, laboured under the most gloomy apprehensioiis, 
fron the Teproaches of ttaeir own conscience, the censures of the church, and 
the QeBuneiations of divine vengeance** 

Such was the anxious diligence which was required to guard the chastity 
of the gosp^ from the infectious breath of idolatry. The superstitious ob- 
servanees of public er privUe rites were cardessly practised, from education 
And habit, by the followers of Htst estahliBhed religion. But as <tften as they 
oooanud, they afforded the Christian an opportunity of declaring and con* 
firrahig their zealous opposition. By these frequent protestations their at- 
tachment to the faith was continually fortified, and in proportion to the 
iaerease of zeal, they combated with the more ardour and success ia the 
holy war, which they had undertaken against die empire of the dmrnons. 

ii. The writings of Cieerof represent in the most lively colours the igno- 
raacu, the errors, and the unoertointy of the ancient philosophers with 
regard to ihe tnnnortality of the soul. When they are dedrous of arming 
their disoiples against the fear of death, they inculcate, as an obvious, though 
ivefameholy positien, that the fistid stroke of our dissolution releases us from 
the calamities of life, and that those can no longer suffer who no longer 
Okkt. Yet there were a fliw sages of Greece and Rome who had eonceived 
a more exalted, and, in some respects, a juster idea of human nature $ though 
it must be oonfsB&ed that, in the sublime inquiry, their reason had been often 
guided l>y tiieir imagination, and that their imagination had been prompted 
by their vanity. When they viewed with complacency the extent of timir 
own mental powers, when they exercised the various faculties of memory, of 
fftUcy, and of judgment, in the most profound speculations, or the most 

* Tertullian has composed a defence, or rather panegyric, of the rash 
action of a Christian soldier, who, by throwing away Us crown of laurel, had 
exposed himself and his brethren to the most imminent danger. By the 
mention of the emperort (Severus and Caracalla) it is evident, notwithstand- 
ing the wishes of M. de Tillemont, that Tertullian composed his treatise De 
Corona, long before he was engaged in the errors of the Montanists. See 
Memoires Ecclesiastiqncs, tom. iii., p. 384. 

f In particular, the first book of the Tusculan Questions, and the treatise 
De Senectute, and the Somnium Scipionis, contain, in the most beautiful 
language, everything that Grecian pUlosOphy, or Roman good sense, could 
possibly suggest on ttds dark but important object. 
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important labours, and when they reflected on the desire of fame, whick 
transported them into future ages, far beyond the bounds of death and of the 
grave ; thej wt^re unwilling to confound themselves with the beasts of the 
field, or to suppose that a being, for whose dignity they entertained the m os 
sincere admiration, could be limited to a spot of earth, and to a few years of 
duration. With this favourable prepossession they summoned to their aid 
the science, or rather the language, of Metaphysics. They soon discovered ^ 
that as none of the properties of matter will apply to the operations of the 
mind, the human soul must consequently be a substance distinct from the 
body, pure, simple, and spiritual, incapable of dissolution, and susceptible of 
a much higher degree of virtue and happiness after the release from its cor- 
poreal prison. From these specious and noble principles, the philosophers 
who trod in the footsteps of Plato, deduced a very unjustifiable condudoD, 
since they asserted, not only the future immortality, but the past eternity ol 
the human soul, which they were too apt to consider as a portion of the lofi- 
nite and self-eiisting spirit, which pervades and sustains the universe.* A 
doctrine thus repoved beyond the senses and the experience of mankind, 
might serve to amuse the leisure of a philosophic mind ; or, in the silence of 
solitude, it might sometimes impart a ray of comfort 'to desponding virtae ; 
but the faint impression which had been received in the schools, was sooik 
obliterated by the commerce and business of active life. We are sufiScientlj 
acquainted with the eminent persons who flourished in the age of C^ro, and 
of the first Ceesars, with their actions, their characters, and their motivefl^ 
to be assured that their conduct in this life was never regulated by any 
serious conviction of the rewards or punishments of a futore state. At the 
bar and in the senate of Rome the ablest orators were not apprehenaiTe of 
giving offence to their hearers, by exposing that doctrine as an idle and ez* 
travagant opinion, which was rejected with contempt by every man . of a 
liberal education and understanding.! 

Since therefore the most sublime efforts of philosophy can extend do farther 
than fSeebly to point out the desire, the hope, or, at most, the probabiUty, of 
a future state, there is nothing, except a divine revelation, that can ascertain 
the existence, and describe the condition of the invisible eonntry which i» 
destined to receiv,e the souls of men after their separation from the bo^y* 
But we may perceive several defects inherent to the popular religions of 
Greece and Rome, which rendered them very unequal to so arduous a task. 

* The pre-existence of human souls, so far at least as that doctrine is com- 
patible with religion, was adopted by many of the Greek and Latin fethers. 
SeeBeausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme, 1. vi., c. 4. 

f See Gcero pro Cluent., c, 61. Csesar ap. Sallust. deBell. Catalin.^ c 
50. Juvenal. Satir., ii., 149. 

Esse aliquos manes, et subterranea regna, 

" » " • • 

Nee pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum sere lavantut^ 
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1. The general system of their m3^ology was nnsapported by any solid 
proofo 5 and the vdsest among the Pagans had already disclaimed its asnrped 
authority. 2. The description of the infernal regions had been abandoned 
to the fancy of painters and of poets, who peopled them with so many phan- 
toma and monsters, who dispensed their rewards and punishments with so 
little egnity, that a solemn tmth, the moat congenial to the human heatt, 
was oppressed and disgraced by the absurd mixture of the vrildest fictions,* 
3. The doctrine of a futuro state was scarcely considered among the devout 
polytheists of Greece and Rome as a fundamental article of faith. The pro* 
videnceof the gods, as it related to public communities rather than to priTate 
individuals, was principally displayed on the visible theatre of the present 
world. The petitions which were offered on the altars of Jupiter or Apollo, 
expressed the anxiety of their worshippers for temporal happiness, and their 
ignorance or indifference concerning a future life.f The important truth of 
the immortality of the soul was inculcated with more diligence as well as 
saccess in India, in Assyria, in Egypt, and in Gaul ; and since we cannot 
attribute such a difference to the superior knowledge of the barbarians, we 
most ascribe it to the influence of an established priesthood, which employed 
the motives of virtue as the instrument of ambition.^ 

We might naturally expect, that a principle so essential to religion, would 
have been revealed in the clearest terms to the chosen people of Palestine, 
and that it might safely have been entrusted to the hereditary priesthood of 
Aaron. It is incumbent on us to adore the mysterious dispensations of Pro* 
vidence,§ when we discover, that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is omitted in the law of Moses ; it is darkly insinuated by the prophets, and 
during the long period which ^psed between the Egyptian and the Baby> 

* The 6th book of the Odyssey gives a very dreary and incoherent 
account of the infernal shades. Pindar and Virgil have embellished the 
picture ; but even these poets, though more correct than their great model, 
are guilty of very strange inconsistencies. See Bayle, Responses aux Qnes* .- 
tions d'un Provincial, part iii., c. 22. 

t See the 16th epistle of the first book of Horace, the 13th Satire of 
Juvenal, and the 2nd Satire of Persius : these popular discourses express the 
sentiment and language of the multitude. 

t If we confine ourselves to the Gauls, we may observe that they entrusted, 
not only their lives, but even their money, to the security of another world. 
Vetus Ule mos Gallorum oceurrit (says Valerius Maximus, 1. ii., c. 6, p. 10), 
^noe memoria proditur est, pecuniae mutnas, quse his apud inferos redde- 
rentur, dare solltos. The same custom is more darkly insinuated by Mela, 
1* iii., c. 2. It is almost needless to add, that the profits of trade hold a just 
proportion to the credit of the merchant, and that the Druids derived from 
their holy profession a character of responsibility, which could scarcely be 
claimed by any other order of men. 

§ The right reverend author of the Divine Legation of Moses assigns a 
very curious reason for the omission, and most ingeniously retorts it on the 
unbelievers. 
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Ionian servttndBS, the hepM as well as fears of tbe Jews appear to have hem 
oonfiaed withia the narrow compass ef the present life.* After Cyras hid 
permitted the exiled nation to retara into ike promised land, and after E«a 
had restooed tiie ancient records of their religion, two celebrated sects, ibe 
Saddvoees and the Pharisees, iAsensiUj arose at Jerasalera.t The former 
selected from the mere opoleBt umI dtstlngmshed ranks of society, were 
strictly attached to the literal sense of /the Mosaic law, and they piously 
Mjected the immortality of dw sonl, as an opinion that receiTed no counte- 
nance from the divine book, which they revered as the only rule of th^r 
ftntii. 

To the antfaority of scripture the Pharisees added that of foadi^s, 
and they accepted, wider the name of traditions, several specnlaidve tenets 
from the philosophy or religion of the eastern nations. The doctrines of fate 
or predestination, of angels and spirits, and of a future state of rewards aad 
punisfaineBts, were in tibe number of these new articles of twUdf ; and as tin 
Pharisees, by the aasterity of their maanen, had drawn into thcb party tite 
body of the Jewish people, the immortality of the soul became the prevailing 
eentimeat of the synagogue, under t^e reiga of the AsmonSen princes and 
pontiffs. The temper of the Jews was incapable of contenting itself with 
such a c<dd and languid assent as might satisfy the mind of a polytheCst ; 
and as soon as they admitted the idea of a future state, they embraced it 
with the seal which has always formed the characteristic of the nation. 
Their seal, however, added nothing to its evidence, or even probability t and 
it was still necessary, that the doctrine of lifis and imttortality, which had 
been dictated by nature, approved by reason, and received by superstition, 
should obtain the aanotion of divine truth from the authority and example tk 
Christ. 

When the promise of eternal happiness was proposed to mankind, on con- 
ation of adopting tbe faith, and of observing the precepts of the gospel, it is 
no wonder that so advantageous an offer should have been accepted by f^reat 
numbers of every religion, of every rank, and of every province in the Roman 
tepire. The ancient Christians were animated by a contem|(t for their 
present existence, and by a just confidence of immortality, of whicb the 
doubtful and imperfect faith of modern ages cannot give us any adequate 
notion. 

* Sde Le Clerc (Prolegomena ad Hist. Ecdesiast., s. 1 , c. 8)* His anr 
thority seems to carry the greater weight, as he has written a learned and 
judicious commentary on the books of the Old Testament. 

f Joseph. Antiquitat., 1. xftl., c. 10. De Bell. Jud. U. 8. According to 
the most natural interpretation of his words, the Sadducees admitted only 
the Pentateuch ; but it has pleased some modern critics to add the prophets 
to their ereed, and to suppose, that they contented themselves with ejecting 
the traditions of the Phi^isees. Dr. Jortin has argued that point in his 
Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii., p. 103. 
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FREE-THOUGHT! EXTRACT OF A LECTURE ON PARACfiLSUS. 



If a body of intelligent and eiitnest men aMemUed to delibcprate i^poii tli^ 
principles of inquiry^ they Fonld^ without hasitatian) deoide tha> the fini 
principle was freedom. They would at once declare that, without unhiassed 
and impartial evidence^ not only would they arrive at no true result upfio 
any subject, but that they would have no chance of anyiving at a true xesuU. 
The best or the ablest man, othervrise, might not be idlowed to utter his tyi* 
dence. The deepest and the truest thinker might be, from his very deptb 
and trtyth, compelled to hold his peace. AH, then, £oir the good of all, should 
have the right to an onperseouted utterance; and as the object proposed to 
be obtained by association, and the end of aU truthful tho^ght» are the 
benefit of man, Free Inquiry ceases to be a right, and becomes a duty. 

Th^re is another method of reasoning by which this right and duty may be 
established. All men are gifted with powers of reasoning and eipiession in dif- 
ferent degree. These faculties are, to some extent, ever in action. The greatest 
men are those iu whom they haye been nupst active 5 and the greatest bene- 
factors of their species are those who have devised practical means by which 
the results of deep thought, the prindples discovered by dose reasoning, and 
the highest intuitions of a daring imagination, have been realised in the instita* 
tipns of nations. If this be the case-^if individual man owe his grandeur, if 
Society owe its usefulness, to extraordinary developments of the thiaking 
and acting faculties^who shall dare to say to the waves of thought, as they 
come rolling on age after age, bearing richer and still richer treasures on 
their resistless crests, ' thus far shalt thou go 4md no farther ?' Who shall 
dare to say with impunity^ ' This man shall not exprese his thoughts, tli«k 
man shall not publish his researches-^his fcience is blasphemy, that society 
is pernicious V Who shall dare violate, and expect no punishment, the laire 
of nature, which have said to man, thi^ough the medium of his aspirationi, 
his intellect, and his power of utterance, ' Think, and Speak, and Act ; lot 
that thou |irt made ?' Man iy older than any records. Thought and speeeb 
preceded litera^turi?- There is i)» Savour of free>thought the most ancient of 
all revelation — the revelation, direct and uomistakeable, contained in the 
constitution of man himself* AU revelations, and deda^oas from reve- 
lation^, whicl^ contradict this, nust be spurious and incorrect. The great 
command utters i|;self, hour by hour, throngh the tendencies, the aspirations, 
ai^d the necessities of the nature of man. Take away free-thought and Iret 
^eech from man, and he falls to the level of other animals. With them, he 
Ql^inhs still higher and higher, age after age, cycle after cycle, in a magnifi- 
cent development of progressive ciy iU sati o a. 

But freedom of thought, ss a right, if conceded new*adays. Persecution 
is jq»t now rather out of fliyour. The * misvion of tolerance,' as the oondefr* 
cendii)g party Cf41 it. Is now preac)ied in the senate. The missionaries whe 
have woa for us this freedom, have been recogaised as useful members of 
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society. Bat the law vnder which men can be imprisoned for a free expt'es^ 
sioQ of opinion still exists. The physical fires of Smithfield have long ceasei 
to bnm, hut the mental fires which blacken onr reputation and wither our 
diaracfeer, these bom on as fiercely as ever. The spirit of priestly despotlssi 
is not sleeping; the thirst for priestly power remains nnquenched. We 
shall probably have one more great straggle with ecclesiastical dominatlQa ; 
one more conflict with the powers of darkness to endure. When Puseyism 
fairly enters the field — when Oxford displays her treacherous intents^when 
the disciples of Ignatius Loyola, garbed in the robes of Pusey and Newman, 
array the priest openly against the people^then will the spirit of free thought 
and free speech, animating countless hosts of free men, overturn the priest 
and establish on the wrecks of superstition the foundations of mental free- 
dom. 

Freethinking has been defined as * The use of the understanding in en* 
deavouring to find out the meaning of any proposition whatsoever, in con- 
sidering jthe nature of the evidence for or against it, and in judging of it 
according to Ihe seeming force or weakness of that evidence.' Freethinking 
does not mean levity of thought ; it does not mean libertinism of thought ; 
it does not mean irreverence of thought ; it does not mean recklessness of 
thought ;— but it means sincere, earnest, careful thinking, conducted in the 
^irit of reverence, and resulting in honest conviction. But, as I take itt 
this is less a right than a duty ; and what I contend for is that we should 
not be impeded in doing our duty. Then a further duty results from per- 
forming this duty of thinking freely. Whenever we see an abuse in litera- 
ture, in science, in politics, in religion, it is our duty to expose it fittingly 
and in fit season. We have then to perform these two duties — first to think 
freely, and secondly to express freely our honest convictions. No human 
daty can be more clearly defined. It is the very essence of love to man. It 
is the soul of all service^ I'he most manful actions of the most manly men 
of all ages, have been those in which, risking property, character, and life 
itself, to do their great duty to mankind and to themselves— they have stood 
up before the world as f^thinkers and as free speakers of their honest 
thoughts. 

One of these men was Paracelsus. He lived in an age when freethinking 
was a far greater crime than it is now. He lived in an age when men be- 
lieved in witchcraft, in magic, in supernatural appearances, in diabolieal 
agencies, and miraculous events. But he lived also in an era when the 
human mind was bursting from the cerements of sepulchral ages, casting off 
the grave clothes of ignorance, and rising again into new life. It was the 
day of Luther ; it was the hour of the reformation. Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, swarmed with active minds. The old schools were daily attacked by 
the new teachers. Bvery man who could think a thought, fdmed an arrow 
at authority. The wildest theories were propounded, and knowledge sought 
in the strangest ways. New theologies, new philosophies, new sciences, new 
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literature, tben had their wondroas birth. Grave and thoughtful men bent 

anxiously over the fnrnaoe in search of the Elixir of Life and the Philoeo- 

pher's Stone. So mighty was the recoil f^om the desolation of the dark ages 

that all things, even the perpetuation of life itself, seemed possible to the 

earnest seekers. Not wisdom, not knowledge, not goodness, it is tme — but 

ezhaastless wealth and unending life, were the priceless treasures for which 

men worked so desperately, and watched so long. In the monk's cell burned 

the glowing red furnace, by the lighted lamp the anxious watcher melted 

and fused his metals, and concocted draught on draught with infinite toil. 

Kight waned, and morning dawned, still the seeker sought. His eyes grew 

bleared ; his skin defaced, grimed, and wrinkled ; his hair grey and thin, 

bat still he toiled in the vain hope of acquiring the power of sustaining life 

immortally, and creating wealth which no extravagance could exhaust. 

Bat not only in the pros ^cation of these grand yet blind and unattainable 

aims was the energy of human life wasted away. The science of things, the 

strife to name the Infinite, and describe the indescribable ; to search out the 

soorce of Being, to pierce through appearance to Reality, to sound and 

fathom the depths of all things i these mighty, solemn, ever-present, yet 

impotent deares, haunted like shadows the men of the fifteenth and sixteenth 

centuries. The possibility of acquiring sound metaphysical knowledge of 

things and causes per te was then a virtual belief. With all the ardour and 

^ergy of youthful combatants, the thinkers of that day who led the van of 

the reformation, in science as well as in theology, threw themselves into the 

arena and fought as for their lives. It was a glorious era, a splendid dawn, 

an outburst of dazzling and enduring light, which casts a strong glow> even 

through the vista of three centuries, upon the present age. 

In the midst of all this turmoil and conflict of opinions', the rising sun of 
Truth gilding here and there the dark clouds of unconscious presumption and 
nnimagined error, struggling through the mists of prejudice, and working on 
afoul yet fertile soil— at this advent and nativity of free-thought, Paracelsus 
was born. 

The simple incidents which have reached us of the life of Paracelsus are 
soon narrated ; but of the many adventures he must have met with in his 
travels, few of worth have come down to us. Paracelsus was born at Einsie- 
deln, near Zurich in Switzerland, in 1493. His father was an eminent 
ohymist. Astrology, alchemy, magic — these were then the only roads to 
what knowledge existed in those days. Bishops and friars, as well as lay« 
men, pursued these obsolete studies. Paracelsus was regularly inducted 
into them, but he had no scholastic tuition. Early in life he set out on his 
travels, passing first into France, and successively into Spain, Portugal, 
England, Poland, Hungary, and the East. Everywhere he went he contrived 
to benefit by the teachings of all kinds of men, from the sages to the pea- 
sants, of those lands through which he wandered. His keen observation, 
retentive memory, and indefatigable spirit of inquiry, enabled him to profit 
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by all^things, and hoard up, as in a vast granary, the harvest of bis totls. 
Surgical and medicinal cnres he effected everywhere ; and so great was his 
celebrity in 1526 that JEcolampadius, a coadjutor of Lather, and a professor 
at Basil, called Paracelsus thither to occupy a chair of physic and surgery in 
that university. He remained there, however, but one year. His impatient 
spirit, his arrogance, his uncouth method of lecturing on an art he had never 
regularly learned, and above all the theological notions to which he fearlessly 
gave utterance, annoyed the good, dull students at Basil ; and having quar- 
relled with a canon and the magistrates about a fee, he left Basil for ever. 
The last fourteen years of his life were devoted to wandering, and be died in 
the hospital of Saint Sebastian, at Salzburg, on September 24th, 1^41. On 
his epitaph it was truly written that he bestowed and distributed his own 
goods among the poor. 

Paracelsus stood in the front rank among a host of great freethinkers of 
his day. I claim all those earnest and questioning spirits, from Luther 
downwards, as freethinkers, because they dared to think freely. They look 
like giants through the haze of centuries, standing on the orient mountains, 
and hailing with deep and solemn voices the second dawn upon the earth of 
active, light-bringing intellect, which blazed up in vivid splendour far away, 
and displayed to the dwellers in the valleys the shadows of their colossal 
forms in strong relief upon its golden brilliancy. I look with awe, reve- 
rence, and thankfulness back upon these men. In an age of darkness, when 
men denied the blessings of light, thej dared to let the brightness in upon 
the wondering multitude. In an age of ferocious tyranny, political and 
priestly, they dared to stigmatise the pranks of power as heinous sins. To. 
an age when the Pope asserted his supremacy over the minds of men, dictat- 
ing what they should think, and what they should believe, these beroie 
thinkers, by hard toil, laid the foundations of the right of private judgment, 
the right of ftee-thought, the right of free-expression. Let us not belie tb^ 
past. It made the present. Let us not despise those men because tbe doc- 
trines they believed were di^erent from ours. Let us not, in the worst i pirit 
of conceit, deny them their share of praif<e for the true service they performed 
in building up the great temple of civilisation. Let us all remember that 
three hundred years hence the doctrines we teach in our schools, in our col- 
leges, in our churches, aye, and in some of our most advanced halls and 
chapels, may be as obsolete to the doctrines to be taught then, as those of 
three hundred years ago are to us. 

That Paracelsus was a true freethinker is placed beyond a doubt by the 
testimony of his opponents and biographers. That be was noble-minded 
generous, frank, a student, not for fame, but from an insatiable desire to got 
knowledge, for the sake of knowledge alone, may be learned from the same, 
sources* That he, like too many, aimed too bigbt and feeling himself pos- 
sessed of faculties, feeling bimsdf stirred by aspirations, wbicb would carry 
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hiva into lofty regions of science, dared too maoli, failed, and sought solace 
for a time in low pleasures, is also certain. He was too impatient. 

Sdmce co^es bat slowly, slowly, creeping om from point to point. 

But Paracelsus "knew not that as the law of accumulation. He tried to 
grasp all, and failed because the circle of knowledge was too narrow and 
confined to furnish data for correct conclusions. Bacon, who admits the 
justness of the principles upon which Paracelsus proceeded, charges him 
with imagining the responses of experience. But this is hardly fair. A man 
must come to some conclusions, and if his data be erroneous or deficient, he 
mwlt oi necessity arrive at erroneous and imperfect conclusions. 

But what proof is there that Paracelsus was a freethinker ? Much. His 
books were excommunicated by the church. He taught not only a new sys- 
tern of medicine, but a new theology. He was classed among those in that 
nge who were partly atheists, partly heretics. His books, one tells us, 
abounded with much theological writing, which ' plainly smacked of athmsm,* 
and sounded very harshly in the ears of a true Christian. He was reproached 
with confounding aacred and profane things, fables with heresies, Keason 
with Be%ion. He was accused of impiety ; and it was averred he never 
prayed to Gh)d. Renauldln asserts that he taught ' pantheism in the grossest 
form.* Not only this, but he was a new, because he was a free, thinker in 
chemistry and medicine. Peter Ramus and Toirfus both tell us, the one 
thatin t^ hands «f Faraoekusiva see the art of mediolna bora and per- 
liKtsd, €or the first time ; «nd tlw oliior, that Paracelsns recalled chcttiitrtry 
firom the grave. 

After all, freethinldng is the foundation of all grandeur of character. 
Ikiid &e feailessness, tiie hopefulness, the hardiness with which Paracelsus, 
by ivtaition, threw Umself upon this element of greatness is very touching. 
He was born in achaetic wortd. H« stood there with vast powers of design 
I^Brmeiiting in his brain, but no materials nor tools to build withal. He 
struggled there like a giant, fighting in the twilight, the only light he had 
flashittg itom the weapon wherewith he ftoghit He was like an eagle caged , 
a mM hoiae maimed. He tvnversed the world over to satisfy his craving 
intellect, to nourish ^ active thought, "w^oh preyed upon itself when it 
fbvnd tto fitting nntrimavt. He wifl a gfand spectacle of undisciplined 
pcfwn, 

Bobert Browning has -wiitten a poem on his fife-^^ deep and touching 
tmgady, I would aooner trust the poet than the biographer to delineate 
fisr we the character of ParaoelsuB-^bocanse the poet puts him9elf, by the 
force of his imagination, into the ^^tien of his hero, and literally ^ 
Ofetttas the charaotor j but the biographer generally narrates mere fkcts, 
impatet common motiTet, is not capable of analyi^ng and recompodng the 
oleiBMiits of a chwraeter like that of Paracelsus 1^ the fire of genius. The 
Itne is lowu^idia pOitry of teal lili is not ther»--and we do not see th' 
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this great man is a great man at all. Not so the poet. He, having mastered 
the facts, appreciated the conditions, felt the obstacles, is, for the time, the 
man. Robert Browning has done all this. We see in his poem the gigantic 
intellect, ardent imagination, and fearless moral temperament of the man 
Paracelsus displayed before us. 

His life was like a stormy July day. The dawn is clear, soft, and golden 5 
the lark sings aloft, and the bee hums below 5 fragrance rises balmily from 
the wild rose and woodbine, and the dew lies like spangles on the grass ; the 
wind hnehingly whispers among the tall dark pines, and murmurs scarcely 
audible through the stout branches and majestic girth of the green chesnat 
trees i nature lies before us, ' fresh as on creation's day' — all is calm, the 
breathing of unawakened aspirations, the boyhood of the day. Then the 
scene changes; the winds mutter in fitful gusts, leaden-hued masses of 
vapour, like the snowless peaks of mountains, loom up over the distant 
hiUs ; the air is awfully still. Soon, black clouds, laden with lightning, 
blind the brilliancy of the sun, as up the steep rack of heaven he goes un- 
erring on his way, now darting his imprisoned splendour through the rifts 
and chasms of lurid cloud, and now stooping his broad bright brow into a 
tremendous sea of darkness; ere noon the lightnings flash, the echoing 
thunder clangs, and booms, and roars, and 

' The big rain comes dancing to the earth,' 

like tears of wrath and agony shed by some mighty being struggling in the 
folds of the tempest ; but the elemental conflict, dimming the lustre of as- 
piring youth, careers on, driven by the fierce wind, far away. Agun the 
snn beams forth. Noon, still, majestic, tranquil noon covers for awhile, 
with her robe of glory, the forests and the mountains, the meadows and the 
cities, the seas and the streams : one hour of peace, one moment of repose, 
and again the banner of the tempest is upheaved over the blue horizon, again 
the trumpet-note of the blast breaks upon the dreadful stillness. The whole 
sky is hidden ; the lightning-laden clouds burst in rain and fire over our 
heads ; the huge trees bend, and moan, and shriek, as the tornado of the 
blast uproots the weakest of th^r brethren ; the mightiest and the meanest, 
man and the beasts, shrink before it in terror. Tet all the while the son is 
still shining above the storm, and the mountain tops glow whittdy in his pre- 
sence ; and, at length, as he glides towards his goal, and you track the path- 
way of his fiery chariot by the windows of light in the vast exhausted storm- 
clouds, then the wind rolls up the heavy curtain, and as he rose In promise, 
so he sinks in glory, shedding a thousand gorgeous hues upon the mass of 
vapour hanging between his radiance and the sons of men. 

So it was with Paracelsus. His early life was calm and peaceful, though 
the breath of aspiration stirred the smooth surface of his youthful mind. 
But as he grew in years, as he yielded to the prompting of an eager spirit, he 
met, as all must do who dare be free, with storm and tempest, with, agony and 
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trianph. The clouds of vice and disappointment dimmed, but could not 
extinguish, his clear and lastrons eye ; and when— not old, but worn with 
toil — he felt the hand of death npon him, then his primal strength returned 
his primal brightness blazed forth once again. 

Through three centuries the light of his life has pierced, and now flows 
round our brows. He stands up there, in the misty distance, a giant among 
his peers. He stands up there, one of the greatest freethinkers of his day. 
Some one called him « a second Luther.' And he was a second Luther. He 
was one of those who, with Copernicus, Gallileo, Luther, Ramus, prepared 
the way for Bacon and Descartes, Harvey, and Newton. He failed because 
the age was not ripe enough to afford him the materials of success. By his 
free thinking and free daring he has taught us two great lessons : first, that 
the worship of pure intellect not only fails to give satisfaction, even to the 
mightiest, but that intellect, uncontrolled by love, is a great source of evil 5 
secondly, he stands there a land-mark of the past ; and, by comparing the 
chemistry of Paracelsus with the chemistry of Faraday, we see what progress 
has been made— we learn that true knowledge is piled up slowly and pain- 
fully — that, however dark, however dreary, however successless the lot of 
man, at any epoch, may appear, his struggles have not been without result 
— and that his sufferings and his martyrdom tend to a final and triumphant 
issue. EuoENB. 



Paiests.— The Priest is not a negative character, he is something positive 
and disagreeable. He is not, like the Quaker, distinguished from others 
merely by singularity of dress and manners ; but he is distinguished from 
others by pretension to superiority over them. His faults arise from 
his boasted exemption from the opposite vices, and he has one running 
through all his others— hypocrisy. He is proud with an affectation for 
humility ; bigoted from a pretended zeal for truth ; greedy with an ostenta- 
tion of active contempt for the things of this world ; professing self-denial, 
and always thinking of self-gratification. As he cannot be armed at all 
points against the flesh and the devil, he takes refuge in self-delusion and 
mental imposture — learns to play at fast and loose with his own conscience, 
and to baffle the vigilance of the public by dexterous equivocations ; sails as 
near the wind as he can $ shuffles with principle ; is punctilious in matters 
of form, and tries to reconcile the greatest strictness of decorum and regu- 
larity of demeanour with the least possible sacrifice of his own interest or 
appetites. They (the priest8) indulge in all the sensuality that is not pro- 
hibited in the decalogue ; they monopolise every convenience they can lay 
lawful hands on, and consider themselves as the peculiar favourites of 
heaven, and the rightful inheritors of the earth ; they are on a short allow- 
ance of sin, and are only the more eager to catch all the stray bits and nice 
morsels they can meet*^ Hazliii, 
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GOOD NEWS FOR CHRISTIANS. 



Mr. Editor, — Among the modt remarkable ligns of the times none are 
80 pregnant with mighty future resulta as the sudden springing up of aJl 
kinds of athenseums, mechanics' and literary- institutions, reading rooms, and 
societies of all kinds of names with all kinds of rules, -^1 having the saine 
abject, however diverse their modes of realisation may be — the spread of 
education. Amongst these societies^- though it cannot be denied a theolo- 
gical surveillance is maintained and carried out more or less rigidly in them, 
depending upon the preponderance of the cloth in their councils-— there is 
such a spirit abroad, that canters have to be exceedingly cautious how they 
apply the breaks to the wheels of progress ; and have frequently (in spite of 
their aprons, shovel hats^ and white neck cloths) had such practical and 
utilitarian lessons digged into them, that priestcraft seems in those bodies ta 
be very nearly defunct as regards that omnipotent influence which heretofore 
they have swayed, and the possession of which they consider vested in than 
by a right divine. 

All large towns have now one or more of these literary clubs, aad th«« ia 
much to be learned from their gradual progression. At first the cloth 
opposed these institutions in toto. But common sense being rather too 
strong, they joined the education phalanx-^feeling, from their portion, that 
the people, who have but barely time to get food, with, perhaps but half an 
hoar for reading, would be certain to place them in influential positioiM ia 
the proposed associations. They used this power well, almost efBcjenlly, 
committees then naminy, under a pretended carefulness to avoid wounding 
individual religious opinions, deoided not to have theological works in their 
institutions. How this worked in practice is well known : all the fnstj, 
musty, stupid, brutal, antiquated, fabulous, and blasphemovs worka of the 
clergy from the year one were admitted in them, and the rule was never 
carried out, except to exclude works of progress, one of which alone 
would perhaps have disseminated more valuable information, and stimulated 
more thought and reflfotion among the members of the institutions tbau all 
the works of all the bishops ihai ever lived put together. 

It was a clique of this kind acting in the spirit described that- hot vteiT' 
latdy burned the * Eastern Travels' of Harriet Martineaii; and it is the 
common sense of mankind, brought to bear upon these BK'utal Vandals, that 
has caused the committee of the same institution to censure the members of 
the committee who so acted. In the same spirit, the Leader newspaper wis 
lately burned at Oxford, and an atheistical work, called the * Logic of 
Death,' at Macclesfield. Bat what is the result ? Why that even those 
who cannot read, even children ask, * Can these booksj it in error, not be 
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attiwered ? and does it prore tbfim wrong to born them ?* Men cannot bat 
feel tluit truth courts inquiry, and all who think see at once they cate not 
for truth. But, as ignorance, superstition, and bigotry, have so long caused 
manna to be put in their mouths, without any other exertion on their parts 
thm an inculcation of the principle that so and so is God's will, it is not at all 
likely so good a trade will be given up, without a struggle to maintain their 
pritileg^ intact. 

But it has not only been in the exclusion of books of a Uberal and progressive 
tendency that priestcraft has manifested its hatred of free-thought. Much has 
been done in the choice of Lectures. If a bishop, dean, or high officer of any of 
the religious joint stock companies, by whatever name he may be designated, 
has his toadies on the committee, it is quite an easy thing to choose the 
Rev. Mr. Throw«dust-in-the-eyes, instead of plain Mr.Gteorge Dash-into-facts. 
It must be a beastly thing for a bishop to be jostled on a platform by a low 
fallow who was never ordained ; and such man, therefore, may no longer 
lecture at an athenaeum, but may possibly be tolerated at a mechanics* insti- 
tution. A case of this kind occurred, and is quite public, in a city that has 
lately had the privilege of a bishop conferred on it, where a lecturer, who is 
in the habit of speaking his mind rather freely, was interdicted at the 
athensBum j and a few spirited young men — hurt at the retrogressive policy 
of the committee, who, in their dota^, fancied people would pay to bear 
lecturers whom they knew to be fools or rogues, and whose only talent con- 
sisted in a mesmeric ability to throw the audience into a state of somnolence 
till the said |ej2iares were concluded—determined ^o engage, on their own 
responsibility, the room and the lecturer. The result was, instead of a loss 
to the institution, a profit, which the donors mun^oently handed over to the 
institution, their only object being to show hew suicidal had been the policy 
heretofore acted upon — and the damning evidence stares every body in the 
face who happens to read any of these said books, which contain, in the title 
page of each, how and why the said books became the property of the 
association. So much for these associations. But there is another feature 
which, though coming almost in the postscript, is really, to the writer at 
least, the most important feature in these literary societies. I allude to 
those which, while accumulating books and meeting once or twice a week 
for debates, &c., proclaim in their programmes a rvsolution not to exclude 
theology, but to canvass it, as all should do, in a calm, manly, and truthful 
spirit. I have before me one which, for the present, meets at the British 
Coffee Rooms, Edgware Road, London — to which, as I have their prospectus 
before me, I make special mention ; and I am proud to say London is not 
the only town which has such a society and such objects. In their prospectus 
they deplore the attempts I have been pourtraying of the prejudiced 
(I add, and interested) to stop the progress of free inquiry, which they 
believe to be the true conservator of mind — and, as a society, declare they 
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are prepared to brave the sneers of the nnthinkiog portion of mankind. 
They add, and jnstly, that * Society cannot recognise the efforts of earnest 
tmth-seekers. Selfish itself, it believes all to be nnder the inflaence of 
sordid and interested motives i dogmatic in assertions, it seeks, by the force 
of slander, to crush that which by reason it cannot defeat ; and those who 
battle with its prejudices, may expect, not open warfare, but indirect con- 
tempt.* This is truth, every word of it, and I shall watch with interest the 
proceedings of this small but brave body, who thus threw down the gauntlet 
to prejudice and error. They meet every Tuesday at the place above-named 
and it is the duty of all freethinkers (at least in London) to lend them, not 
only sympathy, but practical aid. This they ask and deserve, for, to use 
their own words, ' To live down this spirit requires active and earnest co- 
operation — isolated efforts cannot but fail ; we therefore, as a society, ask 
your strenuous support, for our aim is to unite all creeds under one head — ^thc 
brotherhood of love.' That you, Mr. Editor, will lend t^em your aid, I 

cannot doubt, and trust, as a means to that end, you will publish this letter. 

Investigator. 

— - - — 

RELIGIOUS CHARITIES. 



Sib, — ^There is in the tactics of the theological collectors of pelf one 
feature not often touched upon, which is, nevertheless, of frequent occur- 
rence, and to me most disgusting and gratuitously insolent: I allude to 
their practice of imposing upon the benevolent by hatching up anecdotes, 
in which they not only recount the facts of the particular case supposed, but 
make the little episodes vehicles of attack on those who conscientiously 
dissent from them in opinion. I have before me a Report of the < Benevo 
lent and Maternal Society of St. John's Chapel, Walbrook,' the fourth rule 
of which is, * That temporal aid be invariably accompanied with tpiriiucU in- 
struction, the furtherance of the cause of religion being the primary object 
of the society t' and the twelfth is, that a ' Sermon be preached once a year 
at St. John's Chapel.' None of these societies, that with a cup of milk giv^ 
a bitter dose of theology, have any right to consider themselves as benevolent 
institutions at all — they are merely seminaries for the propagation of the 
particular dogmas of the church or chapel with which they are connected ; 
and though they make the recipients of their bounty spout scriptural phrases 
as a parrot gabbles pretty Poll-— in season and out of season — they more 
effectnally make hypocrites than by any other m'eans that could possibly be 
devised. Who are the persons usually relieved by these bodies? Let us 
refer to three instances from out of this Report. 

Mr.W., formerly a coal merchant and deacon of a Christian church, and so on. 

The next, Mrs. M. P., was in great distress, but was in the habit of at> 

tending a place of worship, and reading the Bible to her husband ; expressed 

herself grateful for the interest taken in her spiritual as well as temporal 
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welfare, and did not feel bo anxious about the things of this world as she 
had done. 

The third, that of Mrs. S. R. : * Herself, husband, and four children 
living in one room ; attended chapel once on the sabbath-daj, and sent two 
of her children to a Sunday school.' 

All the cases are in the same style, and it is not a little singular how very 
readily people seem to be gulled in these matters. It appears the total Sum 
collected the whole year is 31/. 5«. 1 \\d. Out of this, printing and inci- 
dental expenses cost 3/. U«. 6(/. ; they haye in hand 12/. 9«. 5^. ; so that 
the amount of practical benevolence disbursed by this society — that is com- 
posed (on paper) of two presidents, two treasurers, two becretaries, a 
collector, nineteen members of committee, and three visitors — is the enor- 
mous sum of 15/. hs. Their appeal to the public winds up thus: 'During 
the past year between thirty and forty cases have been visited and relieved by 
this society' — that is to say, the thirty or forty cases had, according to their 
report, rather less than ten shillings each. There is one fact very striking, 
that out of fourteen cases — specially selected out of the thirty or forty- 
nine are women who seem to have husbands, of whom not the slightest 
notice is taken, beyond a notice of the fact. Two instances are related 
without stating the sex, therefore may be females—and only three male 
cases, one of these being a deaCon. But the main point that excites my 
disguat is the opportunity of foisting sentiments into these people's mouths 
that may not be true. I will conclude with two cases of experience : 
A Case visited by Mrs, Verysoft, A Case visiied by a Freethinker. 

F. Q. B. was in great distress; F. G. B. — A drunken, dissolute 
three children with the measles; only fellow — steady and sanctimonious 
one room ; wife went out charing, when out of work ; cadged upon his 
Appeared very thankful for the re- wife's earnings. Wife religious, main- 
lie! afforded her. Attended chapel ly because of his treatment, and, se- 
always on Sunday; children, when condly, because she was a pew-opener ; 
well, went to Sunday school. Uus- lived in one room — rent paid by the 
band very steady, but could get no chapel poor fund. The children at- 
work. He knew he was a sinner, tended, and medicine supplied, by 
but, it is feared, saw not clearly the Dt, Blarney, the deacon, 
necessity of being bom again« Was 
asked to where she looked for salvation 
—replied, to the Saviour. 

Your readers will at once detect the above are views of the same case-^ 
and exhibit how easy it is, first to appear religious, where a person is mean 
enough and dishonest enough to be a hypocrite ; secondly, how easily sin- 
cerely religious people may be imposed upon; thirdly, how very different 
the same case appears when reviewed, and the motives analysed, by an iud^ 
pendent mind. An Enbmy of Cawt. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



A Sermon on War, 
Leeds. 



By Thbodorb Parker. Publbhed by Joseph Barker, 



If there are any men so bigoted or so silly as to have been influenced to 
each an extent by the base and reckless attacks npon this author, by all 
sects and parties, as to decline to read this sermon because of its author, 
we pity their miserable and contemptible stupidity, at the same time deeply 
regretting the valuable information, research, and statistics therein stated 
should not be read even by those so prejudiced. We might almost say that 
were all Christians like Theodore Parker we had not been as we are. The 
sentiments so elevated, so ennobling — the truth told so plainly, so frankly, 
but still the truth, in which no faults are lightly skimmed over if committed 
by the rich, or unnaturally enlarged upon if the perpetrator be a poor man. 
We say there are not many men in this country, and those certainly not 
belonging to the Christian persuasion, who could have conceived such senti- 
ments as are here laid down ; and few, very few indeed, but would have 
hesitated at their enunciation, even had the mind conceived them. Those 
walking clothes pegs, the military, would now have to find another occupa* 
tion did English priests bear so true, so life-like a testimony to the evils 
of war as is so boldly, so manfully done in this sermon. Sermon ! such a 
name deludes one. A sermon conveys no idea but of sleep, flames, torments, 
and purgatory. This sermon is a discourse that appeals to the heart, to 
statistics, to experience, to past history, to all that corroborates and testifies 
to the truths he propounds — and all,too^in language, plain without verbiage, 
still dignified and elevating. He particularises the difference between the 
Ood of the Old and New Testament. The former — quoting from scripture, 
he says — makes his arrows drunk with blood and his sword to devom 
flesh, and curses him that keepeth back his sword from blood — declares He 
will send blood into the streets, and waters the land with blood, and in blood 
dissolves mountains— that he treads nations as grapes iu a wine-press, and 
where garments are stained with tbdr life's blood. Then, after these blood- 
thirsty quotations from that very incongruous and anonymous productioii 
called the Old Testament — in which it is most astounding that such a man 
as Theodore Parker finds anything sufficiently elevating to be deemed 
the work of a good and mighty Ood — ^he proceeds to make contrary quota- 
tions from the part of that book called the New— from which of course, 
as the Jewish horde had been in bondage to the Romans one century, at 
least when taking Christian statements for granted, there are to be found 
mofce rational, more kindly conceptions of deity than that miserable and 
fanatical shadow of a nation ever could of themselves have realised or con- 
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ceired. And then, as it werd by inspiration, allows to glide out, as it were 

almost imperceptibly, that purer idea of the Author of Nature which is now 

obtaining such unexpected acceptance. He says, but ^ A man who has grown 

up to read the older testament of Qod re?ealed in the beauty of the unirerse, 

and to hel the goodness of GK)d therein set^fortb, sees him not as h force only, 

or in chief, but as love.* He says, * War is in utter violation of Chris* 

tianity : if war be right, then that is wrong, false, a He ; but if Christianity 

be true '—after which he adds the following words, whicb are generally used 

by Christians, and which, after obtaining the victory as it were, that victory 

is set down falsely and ilK>gicatly their vaunted Christianity ; but to go on, 

be says—' if Christianity be true, if reason^ conscience, religion, the highest 

faculties of man, are to be trusted, ^en war is the wrong, the falsehood, the 

lie.' Our readers wiQ observe reason and the highest faculties of man are the 

tribunal appealed to ; and when a verdict is given in fkvoar of peace against 

war, then Christianity assumes to itself, not only its own share of merit, but 

that of reason and the higher faculties of man. But to pass on, for we wish 

to praise the production and love the author, though unknown to us, except 

by his works- What says he of war ? He says, * Whenever it occurs,- the 

vety fact of that ocenrrenoe coBviott the rulers of a nation either of entire 

incapacity as statesmen, or else of the worst form of treason — treason to the 

people^ to mankind^ to God. There is no alternation* The very fact of a 

war shows that the men who cause it must be either foele or traitors.' Then 

as to Ban's duty to the state, in this sermon will be found the true idea f as 

this — * I thhik lightly of what is called treason against a government. That 

may be your duty to-day, or mine. Certainly it was our fathers' duty not 

long ago—it is our boast, and their title to honour. But treason against the 

people, against mankind,a^atn«/ Godi6 a great sin not lightly to be spoken of.' 

Now, in our opinion, excepting the two allusions to God, which a person^ 

even a wise person, reared under Christian privileges, might well be excused 

loggiing, to the argument, these sentences contain two great ideas— one, 

that a government who lugs a nation into war must be fools or rogues^ the 

otber^ that treason, rebellion, or resistance to a government, may be both a 

duty and a virtue ; but that treason against a people is a crime and homi* 

cide that (almost) places the perpetrator out of the pale of the law. He 

then makes an ai^ealto what we deem the Christians' weakest, most vulne- 

laUe pointy the pocket, and lays before his hearers the costs of war ; and our 

readers should not lose sight of the fact, that however outrageous these 

comparisons between the expenses of war and peace may be, that it is of the 

United States the preacher is speaking, and that this military and naval 

expenditure is quadrupled in this king and priest-ridden country, exceeding 

hi one year the cost of the States for about twenty. He graphically illts- 

trates the cost of war by reference to the * Ohio,' a man-of-war, which, at 

the time he was delivering the discourse, was lying idly in Boston harbour. 
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He says : — ' In Boston there are nineteen pttblic grammar schools, a Latuiy 
and an English high school. The hnildings for them, twenty in number, 
cost je 130,641 12s. There are 135 primary schools, worth £30,000. That 
all the school-houses in the city have cost £160,641 12s. Then the cost of 
these 156 schools for this year Is estimated at £34,000, and the number of 
scholars in them is 16,479, while Baryard University, the mcst expensive 
college in America, costs about £9,200 a^year. Now the ship *Ohio' • haa 
cost £166,969, and we pay each year for it £44,000 more; that is, it has 
cost £6,327 Ss. more than those 155 school-houses of this city, and costs 
every year £400 more than Harvard University and all the public schools of 
Boston.' We shall return again to this sermon, and earnestly recommend it 
to the perusal both of the friends and foes of war. 



AU works for Review, to be left with the publisher. 



John Evans.— Poem on Intemperance. — Sermon on War.— A number of 
newspapers, for which many thanks are returned. The Freeholder we had 
to pay post for. 

Communications received from F. R. Y.> Diss, Norfolk 5 George Glementow 5 
Salvator ; L. S. j M. G. 

The Ethnological Journal is about to recommence. Eleven parts are out. 
Willis Knowles's letter has been overlooked : shall be replied to per post in a 
few days. 

W> should be glad to know if any of our readers have a work on the ' Origin 
of Religious Nations and Men,' by Godfrey Higgins ;' if so, will they sell 
or lend it ? . 

All communications for this periodical are to be addressed to the Editor of 
the Freethinker's Magazine, care of J. Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage,- 
Paternoster- row, London. We have received a number of communica- 
tions from good and true friends of the cause on the subject of subscrip- 
tions towards this attempt at propagandism. We thank them roost sin- 
cerely ; and while declining their kind ofifers as regards this work, beg to 
s^gest the formation in every town of a committee to collect subscriptions, 
&c., the proceeds to be devoted to supplying the local priesthood with 
copies of works of progress as fast as they come out. To such coromuni« 
tieb we promise, on our part (and fancy can guarantee on the part of seve- 
ral other puolications), such a reduction on the cost, as shall enable the 
various committees to distribute a larger quantity than under ordinary 
circumstances they would be enabled to do. The Editor begs to inti- 
mate, it would forward the cause of progress were he furnished with 
the names and addresses ot the clergy of all denominations in their several 
localities. 

Printed by Holyoake Brothers, 3, Queen's Head Fassage, Paternoster-row; and published 
by James Watson, 3, Queen's Bead Passage, Paternoster-row, London. 
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Oceana of ink, and reams of paper, and disputes infinite might have been spared, if 
wraagiers ban avoided ligHting the toteh of strife at the wrong en(^; since a tenth 
part of the paias eipended in attempting to prove the toAjr, the where, and the when 
certain eveuts have happened, would have been more than sufficient to prove that 
tiatf never happened at aU,^B.M,y. C. C. Coltom, A.M. 
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THE POLITICAL REVIEWER. 



I. 
Tbb Political review of the past month presents points of interest and topics 
of specnlation of more than usually varied importance. We have seen 
liOuis Philippe dying in exile at Claremont and buried at Weybridge as the 
Kbg of the French! We have had daily accounts of our own Queen starring 
it in the provinces, followed by her attendant flunkeys of the genus aristo- 
cratic and the genus reporter. The * Progress ' of Louis Napoleon and the 
* sea serpent' have gone on simultaneously. The one through the northern de- 
partments of France, and the other round the south western coast of Ireland^ 
and both have been attended, in one sense, with similar results. The sea 
serpent was seen emitting * tremendous eructations ' and agsdn ' plunging 
into the depths of the ocean.' Louis Napoleon was heard making tremen- 
dously imperial speeches, and again plunging into the depths of the Elys^e. 
Close to the frontier of the Rhine, Legitimacy has had its * congress,' and 
the fat, puffy Count de Chambord has proclaimed himself king. In London 
Marshal Haynau— the TiHy of Hungary, the flogger of women, the hang- 
man of Batthyany — has been flying, ' with the eyes of all Europe' upon him, 
frantically along Bankside, pursued by the draymen of Barclay and Perkins 
and the old women of Southwark. There has been a Synod at Thurles, a 
Peace Congress at Frankfort, a strong agitation in the Australian world 
with tendencies to * independence,' the * Sunday delivery' has been re" 
established, and the long-expected University Commission gazetted. 

Louis Philippe stretched on his bed of death at Claremont, surrounded by 
a mourning family of exiled Dukes and Princes, is a spectacle only paralleled 
by that death-bed at Goritz of the infatuated Charles X. And how pro- 
foundly significant of the spirit of this nineteenth century, so inorganic, so 
aud^ooSy so fearful of change, so eloquent in criticism, afraid of the reduc- 

B 
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lion of principles to practice, yet bold in pnttiog the actions alike of sove- 
reigns and democrats to the severest tests of the destroying spirit of analysis, 
was the conduct of the press upon the memorable occasion. There was no 
outburst of grief for his loss ; no warm eulogies on his virtues ; no undue 
respect shown to his name and fallen state. But criticism, almost just in 
despite of the writers— criticism, which sapped the throne of the Restoration 
and the Royalty of July — criticism, which had alike prepared Europe for 
the Revolutions of *89 and '48, reigned triumphant over the death-bed of 
Louis Philippe. His body was scarcely cold, before the pen was actively 
tracing, in refined phrase and caustic sentence, the character of the departed. 
Democracy was avenp:ed by her opponents. Freedom of discussion was un- 
wittingly worshipped by its deprecators. No man, without the family circle, 
said peace to his bones, still less peace to his memory. That has been, and 
will be, pilloried to the gaze of centuries yet to come ; and while the discri- 
minating philosopher will show, as he recognises the influences of birth, 
education, and circumstances, in the formation of character, some lenity of 
judgment, the people, who do not refine and philosophise, will execrate the 
corrupter of France and the betrayer of European Liberty. 

His whole life was strange and chequered; but one master principle, 
self-aggrandisement, prevailed throughout. In his acts of generosity and 
hamanity he calculated the consequences. Bom a Duke he became a Jaco* 
bin, and courted the people when it was the fashion. But the revolution 
was not only a fashion; and, once involved in its stem relentless eddies, he 
had no choice but to yield and draw his sword for the revolution. And as 
he had courted and flirted with the people, so he fled Arom their suspicions. 
After the battle of Valmy, when Duraourier's plot to seduce the army failed, 
the Duke de Chartres, ever wise and provident, galloped over the frontier 
and concealed himself in Switzerland. From that time he was a wanderer 
on the face of the earth. America, Norway, England, in succession pro- 
vided him a refuge. In 1815 he returned to France and received back the 
splendid domains of his ancestors. But he took no open part in politics. He 
lived like a bourgeois or a country gentleman. If he dreamed of kingship 
in the solitudes of Neuilly he vnsely kept his dreams to himself. If he 
schemed for political influence, he schemed with a skill which has left no 
trace. "When the ordinances appeared upon the walls of Paris, and the 
journalists assembled to protest, and the people assembled in menacing 
groups in the streets, Louis Philippe was at his country house. "When the 
insurrection burst forth, and the musketry rattled and the cannon thundered 
in the public places of the capital, and the blood of revolutionary Paris was 
up, Louis Philippe appeared not, neither did he give any sign. When the 
victory was won, Lafayette installed at the Hotel de Ville, the minister in 
flight, the army in retreat, and the song of combat and "Victory, so long mute, 
the Marseillaise, ringing through the streets, Louis Philippe came not, 
either to stand by his cousin or to head the people. He waited, Charles 
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abdicated and signed a paper declaring Louia Philippe of Orleans Lieutenant- 
Oeneral of the Kingdom and Guardian of the Duke de Bordeaux. Louis 
Philippe had stealthily, in his beloved incognito, sneaked into Paris. Be- 
sought, implored, and at length persuaded, he accepted the post assigned 
him ; and invested with this rag of authority by a dethroned and poweriess 
monarch, he dispossessed Lafayette of Ms supreme position, and in a few 
days was King of the French. He became a king by a manoeuvre. No one 
could 8ay he seized the throne. No ; he shuffled into it upon a pretence 
and from a hypocritical pretext of bowing in obedience to the wish of the 
people ! 

The history of Ten Years of his reign has been written by one who has 
no living historical rivaL Louis Bhinc has painted with a force and distinct- 
ness which admits of no dispute the sombre hues of that deplorable period. 
Beginning in treachery a^d continued by corruption ; at the outset lackered 
over with the pretence of liberalism, at the conclusion stained, deeply and 
darkly, with innumerable sins against France, against liberty, against 
humanity itself; a policy resting on expediency, on trickery, on bribery, on 
meanness; a nation chronic with insurrections stifled in blood, the dark 
figure of the assassin in the foreground, the darker form of the spy every- 
where ; corruption in the press, corruption in the management of the 
theatres, corruption in the mini<itry, corruption in the offices of the state, 
corruption on the Bourse, corruption percolating like venom throughout the 
limbs' and arteries of the kingdom ; misery, crushed with taxes, broken on 
the wheel of want, languishing in cellars, starving in attics, dying in the 
hospitals— these be the characters deep, ineffiiceable, which are branded on 
the shameless brow of that seventeen years' reign. And to balance this we 
have peace maintained ; yes, peace, but at whose expense ? We have pic- 
tures collected, a few roads, bridges, and harbours built or repaired, trade 
encouraged by protection, and capita] fostered by immunity. 

The day of reckoning came. Even the bourgeoisie, whose glory he had 
been, deserted him. They saw signs of a military despotism in the forts of 
Paris and the vast standing armies of the king, in the subserviency of a 
Chamber of Deputies, elected, not by the people, but the prefects. They 
felt that the foundation of a dynasty was nearer the heart of the monarch 
than the conservation of their privileges. The people detested the Bourbons. 
It was sufficient that the signal of revolt should be fired for the throne to 
disappear. The storm burst. One fine morning, a shabby-looking man, 
calling himself ' Mr Smith,' landed nn the shores of England, and was 
recognised as Louis Philippe. He had met his reward. As he sneaked 
into his throne, so he sneaked out of it— leaving behind him the republic he 
had bent all his strength, exercised all his craft, had recourse to his intense 
meanness to render an impossibility. 

He died with the royalty on that magnanimous 24th of February, when 
the people abstained from vengeance. Into his tomb was borne, on the 2nd 
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of September, the discrowDed brow of the last king of the Frem^. In his 
last hoar he might have heard the manly voice of democracy, acGlaiimng» 
with a nnanimoas shout, the true soTereign, the P£OPi»E--the true goTem- 
ment, the Be pub Lie. 

The flogging of Haynau is a much more important event, politloallj 
speaking, than the death of Louis Philippe. The conqueror of Hungary 
came to England, no doubt on the faith of the TimeSy which repreaeotv 
Englishmen as quiet, subservient, peace-loving people* with great sympathy 
for the Empire of Austria. He went to visit the brewing establishmeiit of 
Messrs. Barclay and Perkins, and wrote ' Haynau,' in bold charaetera ia 
the visiting book. Of course, an old man, with * long moustachios reach- 
ing to his shoulders,' and bearing that execrated nanie, coutd not move 
about unnoticed. It became known by degrees, all over the brewery^ who 
he was. When be reached the stables, a truss of straw, dropping from 
above, knocked him down. When he rose to his feet, a party of men— some 
armed with long cart-whips, others with long brooms — surrounded him ; 
the latter sweeping mud over Mm, the former lashing into him, shooting— 
* Oh this is the chap what flogged the women in Hungary !' Missiles now 
began to fall thickly around and upon him ; and, tiding to his heels, he set 
off across the yard. Arrived in the street, he was welcomed with hearty- 
execrations, and treated to some additional lashes, mud and filth of all kinds. 
An old woman is said to have flirted her mop in his &oe,for being aworaan- 
fiogger. A man tried to out off the long moustache. His hat was knocked 
over his eyes, his clothes torn ; he was laid prostrate. Biased by hi* 
attendants, and pursued by the yells of the excited crowd, who cried ' down 
with the murderer ! down with the Austrian butcher V he ^ ran in a franticr 
manner along Bankside,' and, seeing a public-house open, he rushed in, 
esconced himself in a ' dust-bin,' and there awaited his tormentors. From 
thence he was diagged out by the hair, again rescued by his attendants, 
and finally by the police, who found him in a wretched dismantled plight 
sitting on a bed, hatless, and in an ague of fear. The police, amidst a 
storm of execration, bore him away in a gaUey, the crowd on the bank fling- 
ing his hat after him. So ended the Haynau hunt — a useful lesson to poli*>- 
ricians of his school, and some nearer home. The effect of this attack on 
the general was magical. He left England the next day for Ostend. But 
at Cologne the intelligence had arrived before him, and he was hustled there. 
The men of Hanover went and did likewise. 

At first it was said that Haynau was introduced to the brevvery as the 
' friend of Rothschild.' The Baron, in a letter to the Morning Chronicle, 
has distinctly stated that he had no connection with the marshal or his 
visit to Messrs. Barclay and Perkins. Also it was said Messrs. Barclay were 
about to take sammary vengeance on their men. It appears now, that they 
have not only done nothing of the kind, but actually order thie name of 
Haynau to be erased fiom the visitors' book. The Times and the Chronicle 
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Aoease the mob of sanguinary intention. No mob was et er more lenient. 
They had numerous and evident opportunities had assassination been de- 
signed. There were knives in the crowd, but none were used. There were 
bludgeons, broom-handles, stones, but no mortal blow was struck. The 
honourable general, who has grown old in Austrian service, waS) in classical 
English, simply 'served out.' The outrage, if you will, was perfectly 
justifiable. Where ordinary law will not touch an offender, Judge Lynch is 
the only competent authority. If a man seek the shores of England as an 
exile, a refugee, then we are bound to o£fer him hospitality, and insult him 
not. But visitors are not included in that category. Hay nan chose to come, 
while Mettemich could not choose but come. The latter has been as safe 
here as any Englishman. Who intuited Louis Philippe P did not crowds 
spphiud him ? Tet was he really a greater scoundrel than Hayvau. Besides 
the mobbing of Haynau is not a persecution for opinion, but for acts'. 
Priestley's house was burned over his head, and himsetf hunted out of the 
island, by a fonatical mob, not because he was guilty of crimes, a flogger of 
women^ but because he disbelieved certain doctrines* That is am impertant 
difference. 

The prospects of France are still uncertain aad clouded. Prince de 
Joinville seems to have an eye to the presidency, Counts de Paris and 
de Chambord to the throne. Louis Napoleon still appears to dream of the 
empire. The Counoils-Geneiml, about which so much has been said, have 
been engaged in matters of more practical importance than in disomssing tiie 
defects of the constitution. The majority b«ve decided in fbvour of revisioB. 
But we do not attach much importance to those decisions. Strange to say^ 
the law by which these Councils were elected was passed in 1893, and their 
constituency is very narrow indeed. They are an aristocratic, not a popular^ 
body. Their opinion on the republic is only valuable in so for as it shows 
how the electoral power of royal France appreciates the republic Louis 
Napoleon's progresses have been comparative foilures. A collation of 
authorities on the much-disputed suloject of the party ' eries' give a lairge 
majority both of the armed and unarmed force in favour of the republic. 

There has be^i a revolution in Hesse Casael, the results of which, at the 
time we write, cannot be appreciated. Legal authority was instrumeutal in 
effecting this resolution, tmd we hope legal authority will maintain and secure 
the fruits. The Elector had a forger for his minister, and pursued a reac* 
tion^ry line of policy. The people passively resisted : a state of siege was d c- 
clared. The magistrates re^sted^stilL legally. The soldiers refosed to obey ; 
the officers mutinied ; the minister was compelled to fly ; and the Elector 
followed him. What other conduct could we expect from the half-brother 

of the honted Haynau. 

II. 
At this period of the year, home politics are generally flat and uneventfol. 
It is the season of meditation— -the time to deviie and plan. The three 
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long, dull months which intervene between this and the opening of the 
session of 1861 afford ample opportunities for the reconciliation of differences, 
the settlement of common convictions, and the arrangement of a common 
system of agitation. While the parliament men relax, the politicians of the 
people should labour. Our eftorts should be directed, not to a single session , 
but to all sessions, until the work of social reorganisation be completed. 

It is time now to begin. Parties are paralysed ; statesmen are at fault ; 
the men in power have a weak, improvident, and inefficient leader. The 
Tories want a real programme, the Peeiites lack a leader, the Whigs have 
no principles. As to the ■ Radicals, they have neither leader, convictions, 
audacity j nor statesmanship. Seldom in the history of England have the 
people been so imperiously called upon to take the initiative, to declare their 
will, and carry their measures. The public lies at the mercy of the first 
bold man who can enunciate its thought, and shape its desires into practical 
legislative acts. The parliament lies at the mercy of the first compact 
popular organisation which can bring to bear upon the House that ' pressure 
from without,' without which no change is possible. Thus the field is clear 
for action, which must be successful if at once animated by sufficient auda- 
city and directed with sufficient foresight. 

But the tactics of agitation must be remodelled. We must have no more 
blood and fury speeches, ho more denunciations of whole classes, no more 
appeals to the most brutal passions and unamiable qualities of the people. 
We mujBt not excite terror by our vehement, undiscriminating, and powerful 
rhetoric, but terror by our reasoning. Becollect that we have not to con- 
vince the people, they are convinced, but to convince, and if that be not 
possible^ then to overawe the privileged. Awaken and animate the dormant 
convictions of the people, but command and compel the adhesion of their 
opponents. 

Unity, which is the isolated purpose of thousands, combined and enforced 
with the directness and energy of one, is the great want. But unity is im- 
possible without a programme, which is the declared purpose of a party. To 
obtain a programme we must have discussion, deliberation, and ultimately 
agreement. To assist in arriving at this desirable result shall be one of the 
main objects of the Freetfunker'f Magazine, 

We have frankly declared that our object in all political changes is re- 
publican ; and we shall therefore advocate those measures only which tend 
to develop those elements of our constitution which are republican ; and we 
shall advocate only those means which tend to achieve that result by opinion. 
The throne is no enemy of ours. The throne is only the semblance of power, 
and it is absurd to combat shadows. But that barricade of privilege which 
surrounds and hypocritically defends itself in the name of the throne, thai 
we shall do our utmost to overthrow. 

The means by which this may be effected are simply these— the destruo- 
tioB of l<ord John Russell, as a political power, and thereby the destruetioa 
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of the "Whig faction. We want to know our enemies, we want to distingniah 
oar friends. By the side then of the programme to he enunciated, we mnst 
have an incessant and concerted attack upon the Whigs. No flinching, no 
temporising, no paltering ; upon the ruins of their power only, and not hy 
means of it, can the people seize on the government. Lord John is the 
essence of Whigism—the essence and quintessence— its symhol— the ex* 
ponent of its power. Lord John represents what it can do, what it helieves. 
He is the exemplar of its self-complacency, its patronising contempt for the 
people, its want of foresight, its administrative incapacity, its aristocratic 
haughtiness. Lord John is the legatee of 1688— a revolution which substi- 
tuted the pririleges of the oligarchy for the privilege of the monarch, and the 
exclusive aggrandisement of a few families for the wel&re of the nation. He 
is the patron of castes ; the symbol of hereditary right. As a simple mem* 
ber of the House of Conmions he would be of little importance, as the mouth- 
piece of a wealthy oligarchical faction he is a political power. Hence his 
overthrow is a necessity. 

But as the mere overthrow of one faction to set up another would be a 
repetition only of the old scenes of political warfare, so we require a pro- 
gramme of a re-formation which shall afiford an ample and a solid basis for a 
new and a national party, and, therefore, a party founded on the majority of 
the nation. This, of course, presupposes a maohinery of government which 
shall enable that majority to express its wishes, and execute its decrees. 
Hence we must have free and umvertal sufirage ; parliaments of a sufficiently 
limited duration to ensure the responsibility of members ; and a readjust- 
ment of the elective power. 

It will be seen that the formula *free and imiversal' includes the ballot, 
no pecuniary qualification, and payment of members ; for that suffrage 
cannot he said to be ' free' which is coerced or limited in the objects of its 
choice, nor those members 'free' who, having heen chosen to serve their 
country, may not have wherewithal to exist meanwhile. 

Side by side with these demands for organic changes in the pofitical, 
should be placed certain others in the social constitution of the country. 
We require a thorough revision of our financial system, which would neces- 
sitate a new adjustment of pnhlic burdens, and substitute direct taxes on 
property for indirect imposts on wages and capital. We should require a 
new, comprehensive, and easily-understood law of partnership, and fisicilities 
for obtaining possession of the land. The laws of primogenituve and entail 
must be abolished, and the distinction between bankrupts and insolvents set 
aside. 

Radical and startling as these measures may appear, faith in their Jastice 
and union in demanding them are only necessary to ensure their accomplish- 
ment. Let our readers resolutely meet the difficulties, and reflect upon the 
means of conquering them. If they approve of the principles above sug- 
gested, then let them forthwith gather together in twos and threes, in hun- 
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dreds or in thousands, commmiicate with their brethren, agitate their own 
localities, spread knowledge &r and wide, lecture, speak, discoss, in all 
conyenient j^aoes ; bat, above all, let them believe with all their hearts and 
might, and work each and all as tiioagh the safety of the nation dep^ided 
on their individual exertioo. Something must be done, and that something 
must be recognised beforehand. Let us no longer rely on chance, occasion^ 
opportunity— nor yet neglect these ; but with diligence, veracity, and fore- 
sight, anticipate victory. 

There are seme signs of an approaching organised agitation on demooratio 
principles, and we only wait to see them take some tangible form in order to 
fiurly state them to our readers. The political and social reformers now in 
conference in London and Manchester fiimish some of these hopeful symp- 
toms of activity. G. H. 



THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEWER. 



In the midland parts of England there stands an ancient University, whose 
influence on the moral destinies of England cannot be too highly rated. 
Thei?e, amidst groves and gardens, girdled by fertile hills, washed by plea- 
sant streams, arise those famed edifices which, built and endowed by our 
Catholic ancestors for the p^or, are now devoted by their Protestant 
d;esceQdants to the rich. Schools are there which once rang with the voices 
of controversialist and disputant) now c<msigned to the professors of dogmas 
which it is blasphemy to question and dangerous to dispute. Libraries are 
there— K>ld, noble,, and veneraUe-*'almost surr^dered to the moth, the 
worm, and the rotting mould. Cdleges are there where profligacy runs riot, 
and comparatively useless learning moulders away in peace. Chapels are 
there ijesounding with, the formal preaching of a dead doctrine, and the lip- 
worship of a forgotten God* It i^ the cradle and the throne of mental des- 
potism, the grave of mentfd liberty ; and within its precincts conscience 
must be stilled, free-thought submit itself to fetters. Before you enter the 
temple you must put on the livery of the priests. Tou go to learn, and the 
results of study are already limited and formalised. A ban is put upon the 
intellect—- you must not investigate, you must accept. All theologio truth 
has been discovered, tabulated, and lies ready for your signature ; you must 
swear to believe as your fore&tiiers believed ; you must set your hand to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and swear a great oath that, in your inmost belief, 
they are the truth of God, All the flne educational means which the 
noble nature of our fathers placed at our disposal are perverted or denied. 
Priests and priestcraft there lord it over the human mind : and its name is 
Oxford. 

We know it well ; we have felt the iron of its tyranny in our souls. We 
have mused among its storied piles, and in the quiet of its solemn oloisters, 
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upon the great wrongs against hamauity there donehoiirly ittider tbe sun ; and, 
though there are a few grains of goodness in the place, they do not sweeten 
the lump of evil. But not for long can this nest of iniquity remain antonched* 
A Boyal Commission has heen appointed, with powers, it is tn^, much too 
weak for the inherent oimning of the place, httt jet the small end of the 
wedge has entered-^he rising spirit of the people m^st drive it home. Its 
labours will and most fkil of being satisfactory to the public, or even the 
parliament. Of Whig appointment, it partal^es of the strong Whig ch&rac- 
teristio — ^weakness of purpose. AU the members have been at the respective 
UmTersities of. Oxford and Cambridge; and all hostile elements have been 
earefuHy esdiewed. The University authorities do not intend to give 
direct answers to direct questions, because they will not be put apon their 
oath! 

The fifth edition of a pampMet, first published eight years Itge, and en- 
titled ' Oxford Unmasked)' has leoently appeared. The writer is an Oxford 
Graduate^ and he certainly dees rend asonder, after a vigorous foshion^ the 
veils which surronnd that profiine temple. TiU^e the foUowing with reipeet 
to those at College destined to the church itsdf :^ 

The greatest license, ih many instances, if not allowed, is winked t^t and 
passed over. Until the youthful clergyman has taken his degtees, and Si 
ready for the process of what is there not unfrequently termed ^japarihmg'* 
-^viz., an actual admittance into the clerical urofossion, and the consequent 
adoption of a sad and sober garb of * staid wisdom's hue '-^he may Areqnentiy 
be seen prominent amid the profligate, the Corypheus of a Bacchanalian 
rout, a man of pleasure in every sense of the wora . Is this a right prepa^ 
ration ibr la vie eeHbatairey which a Fellowship requires ; or for the exercise 
t>f that virtue and self-denial wMchthe life of a Chutchman demands P Tm^ 
it is, that a man may, on the occasion of his being ordained, and some, 
whose irregularities have been caused by example and the violence of their 
passions, not by actual predisposition to vice, do suddenly pause and tSect 
an sdteration in their course of life.* In the phraseology of the worid, ^thejr 
have sown their wild oats ;' their young blood is purged ; and they are pre^ 
pared, in an incredibly short space of time, to sit in judgment on the indis^ 
cretions and vices of which they themselves were just now guilty. Seme, 

* We have, indeed, remarked, that it is not unfrequently the custom 
among the young novices of the Church, whose notions or morality are foun- 
ded somewhat on the principles of the Italian bmvo, who slays and pillages 
in his early days ana becomes a devotee in his old age, to make up their 
minds to exhaust every pleasure during thdr noviciate and before the laMd 
hour arrives to debar them from, at least, open profligacy* * Come^' they 
say, *■ we have but a few years of liberty, let us make the most of it.' Thus 
it is, that the melancholy worn-out expression, the placid -looking debility, 
induced by early and constant debauchery and hard living, when all the 
freshness and vigour of life is departed, so often supplies, in the visage of the 
Churchman entering on the solemn duties of his profession, the caim, pale, 
chastened look that may be supposed to re£ne the countenance of the clois- 
iered ascetic. 
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from the abore causes, others, and there are more of theae latter, from pru- 
clential motives, alter their conduct. Theae rapid transitions, or rather 
metamorphoses, which, from whatever motive, are pretty general, are not, 
however, likely to be regarded as sincere ; nor are they calculated to inspire 
in others either rei»pect or confidence. We ourselves have known the fiternesfe 
censor marum of a College, and for a time, in his official mtuation, of the 
whole University, who could excuse nothing, overlook no venial trespass. 
We think we see him now — a thin, sneering, sour, Mephistopheles-looking 
man, whose lean form, resembling Cruikshank's illustration of the man in 
grey of shadow-selling memory, told not of the good things he loved— listen- 
ing, with compressed lips, and cold, incredulous air, to some, to him indoffi- 
cient, apology ; albeit a manly, yet still in his eyes an impertinent, acknow- 
ledgment of error. Yet this man was, but a very few years before, a rioter 
amid the self-same scenes ; his name and his offences still extaat in a book 
containing the boating annals of his College ! 

Or these two paragraphs, on education and chapel-going : — 

Doubtless, It may be said, in the vast fund of knowledge, which a man 
acquires in the University, a ' compensation is found for every abuse. But 
what do they teach P Why, literally nothing, beyond something of what 
they miscal ^ dinnity,^ of which more anon \ and at best a little of Aristotle's 
and Plato's philosophy, wretchedly garbled ; logic by rote ; and the in f alii- 
bilitif of the Church.* Such, truly, is the course of study at Oxford, pre- 
scribed by College tutors. Alas ! and such is what is styled ' a liberal edu- 
cation I' As to attending daily chapel in itself, it is litjtle better than a 

remnant of monkish custom Observe the sleepy frown, listen to the 

muttered curse, tbe Impatient whisper of the morning, whilst the dali-eyed 
tutor mumbles, heavily, through tbe service ; or the eager sportsman, among 
the juniors, as rapidly gallops through the lesson for the day. And see the 
.flushed and excited mob of undergraduates reeling in from the wine party to 
evening service- the obscene jest still on the lip and the scarcely suppressed 
laughter continually bursting forth. And, perhaps, now the service is per- 
formed by one fresh froui the heated atmosphere of the eommofi-rooniy his 
brain stupified with rough port wine y he reads as much from memory as by 
use of his visual organs, and stutters forth apace the earnest prayer of faith^ 
hope, and penitence, anxious to rejoin the grave and steady debauch of the 
seniors. 

• ' We have not been refreshed with so much liberality for a long time. 
'Oxford Unmasked' and * Alton Locke,' which is noticed elsewhere, are 
worthy the attention of those who desire to know what is done at both the 
Universities by our sucking priests, statesmen, and lawyers. 

We have lately had a specimen of what Christianity ean do for the 
majority of priestly men, by way of modifying the asperities and cultivating 
the amenities of their (shall we say human ?) nature. We have seen 

* I might add, that some lessons in the great world are taught— nowhere 
better. For instance, that wealth'and rank are idols before which all must 
bow down ; that interest is superior to merit ; and, that the memorable lint: 
of Juvenal should be well impressed on the minds of needy sinners— 

< Dot veniam corvis, vexat Centura columbatj 
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fi^atbered together a vast berd of the genus priest, tpecifs Wesleyan, in 
livbat is ironically termed Conference, at the famous City Road chapel. We 
know nothing of a single member of the conference ; but, judging from the 
reports, a more unamiable set of two-legged animals without feathers have 
seldom herded together before. They began by prayer and sermonising, 
and after exhausting, by that convenient process, the little milk of priestly 
kindness extant among them, they began to abuse, calumniate, badger, 
censure, and vituperate one another, and disgust the public. Seized with a 
salutary fear of the press, they permitted only the privileged reporters of the 
Watchman to be present. Means were however found to place reports at 
the service of the fVeslet/an STtmet, the advocate of the reform movement, 
'Vfe haVe nothing to do with the causes of the multifarious quarrels raging in 
tlie VTesleyan body. Like all establishments, this, too, has resulted in 
prief(tly domination ; and the party in possesnion of the loaves and fishes 
derive the animui with which they defend them from the fear of loss. The 
fyesUyan Times thus described the conference of preachers: — 

The Conference of Preachers can hardly be dignified with the 
character of ^ deliberative,' because its unhappy temper is roused by the 
slightest difference of opinion, and it is ever and anon disturbed by exhi- 
bitions of ungovernable rage and passion. Its reckless proceedings have 
already earned for it an unenviable notoriety, which it can coarcely hope to 
remove in the four or five days of its utmost existence. The record of its 
doings, so far, is one of the most revolting pictures that the eye can well 
gaze upon. Some of the incidents in the book-room edition of Fox's Mar- 
tyrologia would faintly shadow forth the atrocities which have been perpe- 
trated in the name of insulted and outraged Christianity, 

What can be more instructive ? The picture may be extravagant, but 
there is good reason to believe that the reality was sufficiently revolting* 
Take a scene as recorded by the Wesleyan Times :^ 

August 14 (evening). — Mr. Rowland's case i;ame before the Conference this 
evening. When asked if he was now prepared to make an apology, he 
replied — very calmly, but firmly— that * he had no apology to ms&e.' The 
uprose upon this announcement was very great, and vast efforts were put 
forth to iuduce him to yield. At length, when all failed, Dr. Bunting came 
forward and altered the terms of the apology. He said, they did not ask 
him to apologise for his principles, but for the reflection he (Mr, Rowland) 
had cast on the aets of the Ccmference. Mr, Rowland still remained firm, 
saying that he had no apology to make, Mr. Waddy, in the most ungentle- 
manly way, said—* Oh ! nothing of the sort could be expected from Mr, 
Rowland.' He was pledged to another party.' Mr. Rowland indignantly 
denied the accusation. ' He was pledged to no party] to his principles he 
was {dedged, bnt to no party.' Dr. BeaonraDt thought Mr. Waddy ought 
to retract the injurious statement he had made. Mr. Waddy * was astonished 
that Dr. Beaumont should take the part he did, after having received the 
censure of the Conference 1 It was great effrontery in him, after that, to 
£ome down to the house and take part in its proceedings I' Dr. Beaumont 
said it required the e&ontery of Mr. Waddy to utter such a speech ; and he 
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begged to assure him that he was mistaken if he thought that be (Dr. B,) 
was going to allow the censure which they had been pleased to pass on him 
a^ all to interfere with or alter his course, or prevent him saying what he 
thought it his duty to say. 

Mr. Rowland is one of the reformers. He is the only man who, in this 
business', behaved with common deoenoy. 

This Methodist squabble is, however, interesting to us inasmuch as it is a 
/conflict between the priests and the people. The former hold the chapels 
without control, and of course enjoy the incomes theveof. The latter pro- 
perly consider that ^B they pay, so ought they to have some voice in dispov- 
ing of the taxes. Wesleyaoism is an offshoot from the Church of Sogland, 
^d i|iherits, from its comfort-loving but estranged parent, some of its worst 
qualities^intoleranoe, avarice, pride, Pope Bunting walking up the High 
Street of Oxford, hanging on the arm of Sir Harry IngUs, not unaptly illus- 
trate the connection betwe^i the two ohnrehes. They are both engines for 
fleecing, stultifying, and oppressing the people. 

Tet as we look around upon all these quarrels and conflicts we perceive 
much to gratify us, and many signs of the breaking up of the religions world* 
Piece by piece it will be rent asunder. Within the church and without the 
church free-thought has its ardent votaries. Opinion is rapidly undergoing 
A profoiupd change. Paily and hourly, what is called, invidiously, infidelity 
aoqnires fresh and enthusiastic recruits. Education is doing its appointed 
work : and knowledge has not been diffused in vain. 

No doubt here and there persecution will strive to raise it head, and 
show its teeth, as in the case of' Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where it is reported 
that Magistrates have prohibited * itinerafit lecturers ' from lecturing in that 
provincial metropolis. But persecution is only looked upon as a,n opportunity 
1^ the soldiers of free-thought. The ' itinerant lecturers' will be duly found 
at their post. Even Oxford would not be without its ' itinerant lecturer ' if 
It seemed expedient or necessary to ' do duty ' there. So true is it that the 
b.ood of martyrs is the seed of liberty. 



SBLV»BAPTi8M.-<-RAferring- to the refusal of t clergyman to read the burial 
itervice. the Wettem Times b&je, < If the father b^d, himself, baptised the 
child, he could have demanded the services of the church at the funeral. 
Anybody may baptise anybodyt i^ad it shall be lawful as the law now stands. 
In fact, we have heiurd a very eminent lawyer lay it down that a roan may 
baptise iamwe\V—Bapiui Eeporter^—lRohert Robinson, of Cambridge (the 
predecessor of Robert Hall), baptised his daughters in his own garden, by 
the introduction of some water ; but be did not throw them bacHw^ds into 
It, « refinemeut creditable \o lu« Mii|g» ^d ji^dgment.] 
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THB HISTORY OF RBUGIOUS SCEPTICISM.* 



Mr. Langpord, of Birmingham, who from his youth has betrayed promise 
of a career of activity and usefulness, has written a work on ' Religions Seep* 
ticism' calculated to make his name known in a wider sphere. To Free- 
thinkers the title of his work has interest— we are sorry that that interest will 
not be sostained with those who shall be induced to read any farther. 

A brief yet not untrue description of Mr. Langford's book would be, that 
it is a Book of Disappointments. In a work of intellectual correction you 
expect at least that the title may be relied upon — not so in this case. The 
work professes to be the ' History, Cause, Cure, and Mission of Infidelity 
and Scepticism,* and it contains neither the history, the cause, the cure, nor 
the mission. Its ' history' lies in the exposition of systems, and Mr. Lang- 
ford contents himself with the vaguest features of parties t its < cause* lies 
in intellectual perceptions disregarded by the believer—a view of the case Mr. 
Itfaogford unscrupulously ignores: its *'cure,' if it can be cured, lies in the re- 
cognition of the whole problem of doubt with its relations to conscience and 
understanding in placing it in an ampler light and supplying the missing evi- 
dence, which Mr. Laugford can hardly be said to attempt : its < mission' is to 
trace the bounds of human knowledge that men may discern the point at 
which ignorance begins, and learn tvilhin what limUt to follow the under- 
btanding, and where it is salutary to trust the imagination. This, to borrow 
language applied to another topic by one who has thrown more light on these 
subjects than any living writer, may be regarded as the mission of scepticism, 
if we add to it the descriptive fact that it includes a development of reason 
and humanity different from that otherwise attainable ; but of this Mr. 
Langford has but a faint idea. Nor is it thus only that this book dbappoints. 
When OB page 5 the author betrays a consciousness of the peril of employing 
vague terms, and admits infidelity to be a term so employed, the reader ex- 
pects that from all such licences Mr. Langford at length is going to deliver 
us, but is doomed to find new latitudes introduced. As step by step the 
author proceeds, he cannot hide from himself that exposition and criticism' 
are demanded of him, and he has to say that it is not in his way ; when sys- 
tems of philosophy have to be contrasted, again we are told it is not in his 
way to do it ; when an important book or philosopher requires analysis, we 
find instead a reiteration that it is not in Mr. Langford's way to attempt it ; 
when you come to existing expositions of scepticisms, in which alone all re- 
levance of the book to the public must lie, it is not in Mr. Langford's way to 
notice them, till, in fact, it seems not to be in his way to notice at all the 
subject upon which he treats; it rather seems his design to ignore everything 
which the reader expects, or the plan of his work requires. 

* < Religious Scepticism and Infidelity : their History, Cause, Cure, and 
MisHon.' By John Alfred Langford. John Chapman. 
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We should like to know what title Mr. Lsngford first adopted, and under 
which he wrote his book ; the present one mnst have been an afterthought sag* 
gested by the advertiser. It cannot be that Mr. Langford can have eonscionsly 
produced a book so much beside his ostensible sabject. Mr. Langford wonld 
have no compassion on the sceptic who so evaded his own avowed purpose. 

There is one fact in connection with this book, noticeable bj any who read 
a single chapter carefully, which must determine its character as an unphilo- 
sophical performance. Mr. Langford finds flippant fault with Romish and 
Protestant priests of various periods for their infidelity, t. ^., unfaithfuhiess 
to their professions ; but Mr. Langford judges them by an ideal standard 
erected in 1850 by Mr. Dawson, the author of Mr. Langford's inspiration, at 
the Church of the Saviour, Birmingham. The priests whom Mr. Langford 
treats so mercilessly were in most eases true to their ideal, and were justified 
by appeals to scripture as then received and interpreted. Were we to try old 
writers by the grammatical canons of our day, we might convict them all of 
ignorance for not following rules, which did not exist till after they were 
dead ; but by such a course we should expose our own ignorance more than 
theirs. It is upon a similar rule that Mr. Langford makes so vehement dis* 
play of reproofs of ancient sects and churches. We make no pretension to 
Mr. Langford's religious insight^ but we should hesitate long before we could 
bring ourselves so to vituperate whole bodies of Christians, whose acts we 
grant were hurtful to humanity and to morals, but who were themselves the 
victims of a contradictory book and a fatal creed. 

In speaking of the ' mission' of infidelity, Mr. Langford dees betray occa* 
sional glimpses that one (vf its functions is to ' bring men back to first prin^^ 
dples,' and that it is often a protest against dominant error. Surely it then 
takes the form of truth, and merits more than a contemptuous recognition ? 
From one who betrays liberal sympathies, and who has enjoyed such excel-> 
lent teaching as that which Mr. Dawson, on the whole, dispenses to those ivho 
hear him, we had a right to expect that the old terms of abuse, infidelity and 
scepticism, would have been recast in sound and just definition — that 
* scepticism' would have been freed from its imputed association with Pyrr^ 
honumy and infidelity from the accusation of unfaithftdneM and treachery to 
truth. We are sorry Mr. Langford, from whom we expected better things, has 
given the weight of his book to the errors of the churches and the prejudices 
of the age. 

Mr. Langford tells us, in a dedication to Mr. George Dawson, in better 
taste than anything he has before written of that gentleman, that the < ma^ 
terialism, scepticism, and irreligion of the age, has ever found in him a stem 
rebuker.' Mr. Langford^ it is needless to say^ attempts a vigorous imitation 
of Mr. Dawson in this respect, but we tell Mr. Langford that there is some^ 
thing better than this which should liave attracted his ambition-i-tn have 
been the refuter rather than the < rebuker' of seepticisau 
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Who knows Mr. Langford ? What is his research ? what his trust worthi- 
ness? They may be unexceptionable, but what guarantee have the public 
of it ? As a young man it would have been wise in Mr. Langford to have 
famished us the means of testing his historical declamations. Miss Marti- 
neaa has condescended to this course In her recent History, and Mr. Langford 
might advantageously, at least to the readers, have followed such an example* 

We will not follow Mr. Langford through his repetition of the stale calum- 
nies that scepticism results from confounding the abuse of Christianity with 
its beauties, or that the errors of the priesthood constitute the inspiration of 
all infidelity. So long as he displays no more knowledge and no more justice 
than this, we are quite easy as to any influence he may exercise in the ranks 
of o«r intelligent opponents. We content ourselves in quoting a few pas> 
sages from his chapter on Religious Scepticism in England, upon which 
topic, from birth and opportunity, be is most likely to be well informed, from 
which the reader will see how little Mr, Langford is to be trusted. 

Beginning on page 98, we read that Hume's * system is one of entire 
neffcUion, and that he may be placed at the head of the sceptical school in 
England.' Does not Mr. Langford see that * entire negation,' if such be 
chargeable on Hume, excludes doubt, and consequently converts scepticism 
into potitioe ditbeiieff 

Mr. Langford proceeds, page V9— * The teachings of Hume produced their 
natural consequence. Minds less philosophical even than his attacked 
religion with virulence.* The ablest thinkers who have succeeded Hume 
and opposed htm, have not hesitated to accord to that great reasoner the tri- 
bnte of highly philosophical powers ; ft remained for Mr. Langford to sug- 
gest Hume's small deserts in this way. We follow our guide further, who 
next teYlsus that < With less scrupulousness, because with less invest^ation, 
they assailed a// religious beliefs and what they wanted in reason mad« up for 
in noise and venom. At the head of this class may be placed the otherwise 
justly celebrated Thomas Paine. The effects of his teachings were neces- 
sarily more general than the subtle and refined speculations of philosophic 
doubters could be. They reached the people. Combining, with vigour of 
language and strength of<trgumenty virulence of abuse, appeal to prejudice 
and passion with a vulgar straightforwardness which makes great impression 
upon those who have quick eyes to detect discrepancies, and little leisure and 
less learning to investigate their cause — there cannot be a doubt but that the 
*^ Age of Reason" has made more infidels in England than any other single 
book. Paine was of the people, entered into their feelings, knew their pre-^ 
fadioef, wrote for them, and, to a great extent, achieved Mb object. His 
foHoweis have equalled him in the wor^ part of his character. Most of them 
have been merely abusers of a religion whose beautiestheir excited and mis- 
directed feelings were unalHe to appreciate. They have committed the 
blonder which is only pardonable in the n>OBt ignorant, of confounding a 
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syfitem with its teacberi; of a faith with its professon. Richard Carii^ 
long occupied the unenviable position of being leader in this oppoattion* 
That he was honest and sincere, we hare no reason to question. But hoBestj 
and sincerity are no guarantees of a man s fitness for the office he under- 
takes, and are no protection for having abused himself and misled others* 
He is in the grave, and but that his influence survives him, we should not, 
perhaps, have spoken so harshly of his life.' 

Let the reader notice the words we have italidsed, and he wiU be of 
opinion that it is hardly possible to crowd m<Mre inaccuracies in so snail a 
space. Faine, like Robespierre, advanced arg«m«nits of originality aas4 
ability in favour of the existence of God, and therefore the * class at which 
he was the head* cannot be truly represented as assailing * ^Ji veHgiotts be- 
lief.' If Faine had * strength of argument,' which cannot easily be denied 
him, he could not need to have reoourae to ' noise and venom' to nake op 
for * want of reason :' even his ' vulgar straightforwardness' would save him 
from such a digression. The compliment to the followers of Paine in which 
Mr. Langford indulges, is not surprising in one who knows so little of their 
history as this author. Has Mr. Langford ever read the works ci Richard 
Carlile ? It would seem not, since he does not know even how to spell his 
name. We tell Mr. Langford that, living, Mr. Carlile would not accept his 
forbearance, and, dead, he needs it not. Let Mr. Langford speak as he 
listeth and hesitate not t those who represent Mr. Carlile's influence will not 
complain that Mr. Langford speaks ^ harshly,' provided they recogpsise that 
he speaks truly. 

Of Mr. Owen's religious views Mr. Langford speaks with equal inaccuracy. 
He says, page 101, < they are entirely oppoted to religian.- Since those who 
wish they were dare not say so, how comes it that Mr. Langford ventures 
upon the assertion, except in that recklessness or carelessness which calcu- 
lates that anything will pass unquestioned as philosophic history, if written 
against infidels ? 

One further passage we quote, it is so characteristic of Mr. Langford's 
way of not doing what it was his business to do, that it will amuse if not in- 
struct the reader t — ' Round this veteran [Mr. Owen] of unbelief has con- 
gregated a band of earnest, sealous, and devoted disciples. Their progress 
has been comiiderable, but is at present rather on the decline. Were our 
object to write a simple catalogue, there are many names to enumerate. But 
this, for many reasons, we refrain from doing. To treat of living writers is 
a subject delicate in the extreme ; and as this is unnecessary lor the attain- 
ment of our purpose, we refrain from doing so. If it were needed, an4 
likely to effect any useful purpose, we should not shrink from our duty, how- 
ever unpU^sant. This is not the case; we therefote leave them unnoticed , 
contenting ourselves with naming the founder and his sehooi*' 
' If Mr. Langfbrd loond nothing in the existing phases of scepticism and 
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afli^i§Ri 'wiiicii he thoogbt of any interest, be bad undoubtedlj a ngbt to 
hold his peace. Bat he indll hardly fentare to say that S^pticism and In- 
fidelity havto undergone no changes in this centnry among the only parties 
who have ever accepted the name ; yet his book recognises no features bnt 
those drawn by pnlidt artists a centnry ago. What is the value of a book 
whioh has ao relation to eiisting aspects of the question npoa irhioh It 
treats ? If not written to be aseM it is written in vain^and if it affords no 
information, ao wndom, no guidance to the living, what is its use ? If 9lv. 
Luigfdrd has written merely upon the ehurdiies and for the belletbr, he had 
no rig^t to borrow oar name, nor pretend to represent us to the pabtto. 
To tell us it is * deHcate in the extreme to treat of living wiiteia,' can have 
no meaning unless it implies that they might answer again, for we know of 
none who would think of objecting to anything Mr. Langford night say. 
We are quite sure that neither Mr. Owen nor any ynko have the honour of 
belMigkig to ' his school,' would pass one sleepless nig^t in consequence of 
any disquietude this new historian vrould give them. We will not deny that 
if Mr. Langford did take che trouble to weigh the matter over Wi^ that ear- 
nestness which he displays in oUier things^ that he might speak worda 
which we should ponder with attention and respect, bnt while he write! in 
that tone which ignores the cooscience and understanding of others, he does 
not establish that claim on our regard we should for many reasons, private as 
well as public, be happy to feel. 

We fear Mr. Langford will take it iH of us, but we must say that the 
pleasure we should have had in contemplating his book as addresasd to the 
churches, is diminii^ed by our perceiving a want of adaptation to theit ease 
in it, which must render it greatly inoperative. Mr. Langford's vieWs of 
church government and poUcy are very crude. He writes like an anarchist. 
He seems never to have put himself in the place of those whom he cenbnres, 
nor asked himself what be would do had he their objects in tiew. Looking 
at the conduct of tocoetslve hierarehs from their point of sight. We fehoald 
judge them with much less asoerlHty than Mr. Langford. Opposed much 
more than he to their doctrines, we should have a much more fnendly word 
than he to write on their characters and motives. Mr. Langford writes with 
that virulence of inference which infidelity has happily shaken otL To the 
Christian world Mr. Langford's book is a particularly unjust one. It has 
an assault on the conduct and character of leading churches, such as no well- 
informed infidel would, under any circumstances, pen. 
Viewed in comparison With previous efibsions from Mr. Langford 's pen, 
< impatient, redundant, erode, and enthadastic, this work, which we now have 
considered, has the merit of soberness, consonance, and thought. It dkplays 
all the features of the writer's character — emulation, perseverance, the effort 
of the student and the fervour of truth, though not its accomplishment. 
Ris aim is generous, and his ideal lof^ ; and though, in our opinion, he has 
fallen shott in this work, it cannot be that one so gifted will fall short long, 

Gso. Jacob HottOAts. 
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OIL FOR THE SPRINGS OF THOUGHT ; OR, PONDERINGS 
ON THE PENTATEUCH, WITH NOTES. 

Prbfacb. 
Honest R6ader,—Aa honest writer has ventured to throw together the fol- 
lowing pages. He has done so in no scoffing spirit, in no spirit of nnfriendly 
antagonism to any one of those nnmerons denominations of Christian faith 
into which the religions world is divided. As believers he respects them all, 
as far as he himwlf believes them to be sincere. He pities them when wan- 
dering in what he conceives to be the path of error and delusion, bat holds 
out the right hand of brotherhood to all as children of a common father. To 
thf Christian and infidel, Turk and Jew, he feels his heart bound bj the 
sacred precept, ' Love one another.' If he has offended any by the fi^edom 
of his pen, impute it to a want of judgment, and not to an intentional breach 
of courtesy, for he despises none, and would persecute none on account of 
their creed. Do you ask what his own creed is? He is one of those who 
* profess and call themselves Christians,' and who would gladly realise in bis 
lift the sublime example patterned out in the pure and transcendent genius 
of the Carpenter's Son : — 

Wherever Genius, Truth, and Virtue dwell, 
Polished in courts, or simple in a cell. 
All views of country, sects, and creeds apart, 
These, these he loves, and holds them to his heart. 

Condemn him not then, virtuous reader, he is a man, and so art thou. He 
has vead the first five books of the Bible, and has reflected upon each page. 
Would that all who peruse that mystic volume could give the rein to thought, 
and could read vrith an intellect alive rather than with a mind burdened with 
the corpse of Faith ! The old-Time fetters forged by selfish ignorance are fast 
mouldering away, and the human soul is gathering nerve for its day of emanci- 
pation. The age of mental thraldom is waving in the distance, and a brighter 
period is greyly dawning in the East. Yes, it will come. Have trust in 
God, have trust in truth, have trust in the universe. These three are one. 

Thb PONOSaBR. 



The writer of Genesis commences his work by telling us that, ' In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth, and the earth was without 
form and void ; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters,' In six days the work of crea- 
tion was completed, and on the seventh day God rested from his labours. 
This is the simple Mosaic account. But are we to receive it literally or 
only figuratively? Was it written by the enigmatical pen of occult philoso- 
phy, or was it merely the vague echo of an old tradition ? Did God create 
the world out of nothing? What is the meaning of the spirit ot God mov- 
ing < upon the face of the waters V Were the * waters' prior, co-created, 
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or sabaeqaent to the * earth?' Is it not probable that the globe was grada- 
allj developed out of a fluid mass during a long series of ages,* and that 
the ^ix dayt are not to be understood as six days like our own at present, 
consisting of 144 hours, but as six periods of indefinite extent? Modern 
investigation appears to have reduced this to a certainty. That water was 
the origin of things or the first matter, and that God was that mind which 
formed all things from water, was a prevalent opinion amongst some of the 
ancients. Thales taught this doctrine. The notion of the deity retting is 
evidently a figure of speech, or if not, the teaching of ignorance. The 
chronologj of theologians is, in truth, 'a bundle of bladders of vrind.'f 
Astronomers tell us that the moon shines not by its own but by a borrowed 

* The researches of geologists have shown that the world we inhabit was 
at first in a fluid condition ; that crystalline rocks were deposited before 
animal or vegetable life began ; that then came the lowest orders of zoo- 
phytes and of vegetables ; next fishes and reptiles, and trees in vast forests, 
giving origin to our present beds of coal ; then quadrupeds and birds, and 
'plants resembling^ tho«ie of the present sera, but all of which, as species, have 
utterly perished from the earth ; that next came alluvial rocks, containing 
bones of mammoths and other gigantic animals ; and that last of all came 
man. — Combe's 'Constitution ok Man.' 

t The Church of England, if we may judge by the writings of those 
placed in authority, has hitherto considered it to have been expressly stated 
in the book of Genesis, that the earth was cieated about 6,000 years ago. 
Those observers and philosophers who have spent their lives in the study of 
geology, have arrived at the conclusion that there exists irresistible evidence 
that the date of the earth^s first formation is far anterior to the epoch sup- 
posed to be assigned to it by Moses ; and it is now admitted by all competent 
persons, that the formation even of those strata which are nearest the sur- 
face must have occupied vast periods — probably millions of years— in arriv- 
ing at their present state. Many of the most distinguished members of the 
Church of England now distinctly and formally admit the fact of such 
lengthened existence of the earth we inhabit. It is so stated in the eighth 
Bridgewater Treatise, a work written by the professor of geology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, himself holding an office of dignity in that church, and 
expressly appointed to write upon the subject by the Archbishop of Canter* 
bury and the Bishop of London. The professor of Hebrew at the same uni- 
versity has proposed a new interpretation of those passages in the book of 
Genesis which were hitherto supposed to be adverse to the now admitted 
facts. Such being the present state of the case, it surely becomes a duty to 
require a very high degree of evidence before we again claim authority for 
the opinion that the book of Genesis contains such a precise account of the 
work of creation, that we may venture to appeal to it as a refutation of ob- 
served facts. The history of the past errors of the parent church supplies 
^ with a lesson of caution which ought not to be lost by its reformed suc- 
cessors. The fact that the venerable Galileo was compelled publicly to deny 
on bended knee a truth of which he had the most convincing demonstra- 
tions, remains as a beacon to all after time, and ought not to be without its 
influence on the inquiring minds of the present day. — Babbage*s * Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise,' pp. 78-80. 
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light-^ Ught derived from the son ; the Bible acooant of the creation leads 
OS to infor that the moon ii an tndepend^it selMominoas body, now query, 
are aatronomers heretics 7 

From what is said in (Genesis, e. 2, v, 5, it is evident nan was created for 
the purpose of tilling the ground ; and indeed prtvwtu to the fall, Adam 
was placed in the garden of Eden * to dress it and to keep it' (Gen. ii., t. 1 6), 
but divines would have us believe that the necesdty of cnltivating the earth 
was imposed as a cnrie — a punishment on man, for his disobedience j is 
seripture wrong or are the clerics in error? 

Gk>d said to Adam, ' in the day that thou eatest of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil thou shalt surely die.' The serpent said to Bve» 
when tempting her to eat, ' Ye shall not surely die.'* The result being 
knowU} which spoke the truth, the deity or the reptile? 

It is said that Adam called his wife Eva ' became she was the mother of 
all living ;' but this was before she had brought forth any offspring, how then 
oeold she be a mother f f 

Was it God's intention from the beginning that the world should be peo- 
pled in the manner it has been, and if so was not death, or something equi- 
valent to death, necessary f Would not the world have been overstocked if 
th^ present law of propagation had operated as it has done without that eoo> 
nomy? Why then is death said to have been inflicted on mankind in 
oonMequenoe of Eve's curiosity? The matter appears to stand thus : -^either 
God intended death to form a part of his creative scheme, or he did not 5 if 
he did, 18 it just to charge Adam with having brought it Into the world and 
impute it to him for shame? If God did not intend it, there must be a 
power superior to God, which » absurd — he did intend it then, ergo the ot' 
Uwiom opinion ii fedse. Show the fallacy of this rea8oning4 

* It has been a matter of surprise to many persons that Eve was not as- 
tonished when a reptile addressed her in Jirticulate language ; but Josephus 
supposes that all the brute animals could speak before the fall, and, says 
Whiston, his translator, * few of the more perfect kinds of those animals 
want the organs of speech at this day.' 

t Josephus says that Eve ' was made liable to the inconveniency of breed- 
ing as a punishment for eating the fruit.' Upon this we may remark, that if 
Eve's liability to bear children was a punishment for eating the apple, she 
evidently had not borne children antecedent to that depraved conduct ; but 
then comes the question, was she not originally formed with organs adapted 
to procreation ? and if she was intended at her first creation to commence 
peopling the world, why suppose that population is a result of the divine 
curse? 

} I am aware that, theologically, death is regarded as the punishment of 
sin, find that the attempt to reconcUe our minds to it by reason is objected to 
as at once futile and dangerous. But I beg leave to observe, that philoso- 
phers have established by irrefragable evidence, that before man was created 
death prevailed among the lower animals, not only by natural decay and the 
operation of physical forces, but by the express institution of carnivorous 
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After Gain had kUM Abel* and waa driran out aa a Tagalxmd spon th^ 
earth, ha 1>ecame afraid that every oae that fooad him would alay him* 
Whom did ha mean by every one ? hia father aad mother ? for aa yet there 
were no others in the world, nnleia Eve had had any daaghtert, a &ct of 
-wluioh the Bible doea not inform na. Again, how naajr lives had Gain if 
every one waa to slay him? Or for every should we not raad any, and then 
would not a re^tranalation of the verse be advisable ? 

Gain, after the murder of his brother, goes to Nod (Gen« iv., v. 16), and 

there he marries. How did he find a wife ? for if the scripture hypothesis 

be true, and the world was peopled originally from one pair, and that pair 

Adam and Eve, the only woman Cain could possibly have found in the land 

of Nod, was one of Eve's own daoghters (of the birth of whom we hear 

nothing), and then he must have married his titier,^ were such nuptials in- 

ceetnoua in thoiw days ? Gain bagat Enoch, who also married, but whom ? necea- 

sarily either his eitier or his aurU^ was this a fit marriage? Enoch begat Irad« 

who married also— with whom ? either his tuter, awU, or great^nmt.l Now 

U these be true statements the marriages were either moral or immoraL If 

moral, why are they not so now? if immoral, why did God render them na- 

creatures destined to prey on living beings; that man himself is carnivorous, 
and obriously framed by the Greater for a scene of death ; that his organic 
eonstitution, in its inherent qualities, implies death as its final termination ; 
and that if these facts be admitted to be undeniable on the one hand, and we 
are prohibited on the other from attempting to discover, from the records of 
creauon itself, the wise adaptation of the human feelings and inteUect to 
this state of things, neither the cause of rev^tion nor that of reason can be 
thereby btnefited«-^(Combe on the Constitution of Man, 7th edition, p. 181.) 
Voltaire says s-^* It is not even related in the bO^k of Genesis, that God 
condemned Adam to death for eating an apple. God says to him, indeed, 
** in the day that thou eatest thereof thou soalt surely die.** But the very 
same book of Genesis makes Adam live nine hundred and thirty years after 
indolglDg in this criminal repast. The animals, the plants, which had not 
partaken of this fruit died at the respective periods prescribed for them by 
nature. Man is evidently born to die, like all the rest.'-*Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, article * Original Sin.' 

* The word Cain signifies potteuiony and Abel means torrow. It is possi- 
ble that these are rather poetical personifications than actual persons, 

f Josephns says that Adam and Eve had daughters — where did he derive 
his information ? 

t Admitting that these marriages did actually take place, we might expect 
to find a deterioration of race in the first generations of the earth. On this 
sabject Combe, in his < Constitution of Man,' says, < Another organic law of 
the animal kingdom deserves attention, namelv, that by which marriages 
between blood relations tend decidedly to the deterioration of the physical 
aad mental quaUties of the offspring. In Spain kings marry their nieoes, 
and tins in country first and second cousins marry without scruple, although 
every philosophical physiologist will declare that this is in dired oppotilion 
to the uuiiiuiioju of nature.* Mental imbecility, and frequently utter idiotcy, 
ttMlt to the ots]^g of such alliances, Witness our own royal family ! 
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cessary ? For if God be an immutable, eternal, and perfect Bdng, are sot 
his laws immutable, eternal, and perfect likewise? The moral laws aire 
God's laws, then they are immutable, eternal, and perfect. If the present 
moral law as expounded by theologians of the orthodox school be God's law, 
it is immutable, eternal, and perfect, and therefore could never have been 
other than it is, and admits of no change. Allowing the above facts rela- 
tive to Adam's posterity to be correct, might we not be apt to conclude that 
God made a law, and then was the first to break it ? For if he rendered it 
necessary to be broken in order to fulfil a prior intention, will not the maxim 
* qui facit per aliumfacit per te* apply ? And by bringing two principles into 
opposition, two emanations of his own will into contradiction, does he not 
seem a Being other than omniscient, unchangeable, and perfect t Bat God 
is eternal, all- wise, and perfection itself. What is the legitimate inference 
from all this ? Divines will say *■ that the querist is an atheist ;' the querist 
that the divines ought to interpret their theological book differently, and if 
that is not possible that it cannot be true. Might not a fresh translation of 
the Bible be advantageous, and help to reconcile many contending parties 
both in and out of the church? 
When did Eve die, and how old was she 7 

In the sixth chapter of Genesis * it repented the Lord that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. And the Lord said, X 
will destroy man whom I have created from the face of the earth ; both 
man, and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air, for it re- 
penteth me that I have made them.' Theologians tell us that the cause of 
this regret was, what it is stated to be in the fifth verse of the rame chapter, 
the great wickedness of mankind. But it might be asked why destroy the 
beasts, creeping things, and the fowls of the air as well as man? Surelj the 
lions and tigers, the worms, and the ravens, had committed no sin ; and it 
was easy to punish mankind without the destruction of the brute-kind. If 
the subsequent Deluge was simply intended to chastise men for their corrup* 
tion, would it have been too great a stretch of miraculous agency to have 
saved the beasts of the field and confine the drowning to those who had 
merited it? This, however, is not the only difficulty connected with a belief 
in the Mosaic account of this universal flood. God repented that he had 
made man and determined to destroy the race. What is the fact as it stands 
in Genesis ? Eight persons and one pair of every living creature were saved 
from the death. Thus the old creation was preserved ; the old leaven was 
continued in the family of Noah ; the line of hereditary wickedness had not 
been broken ; whatever sin was inherent in animal nature since ' the Fall' 
was perpetuated by the careful preservation in the Ark, and therefore the 
ostensible design of the Deluge was not fulfilled. The miracle was incom- 
plete in its effects ; it fell short of what it was capable of attaining ; it was 
not comprehensive enough to produce a real beneficial result $ as a remedy 
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for the ills that flesh was heir to, its application, its modus opftandi^ ren- 
dered it a nullity. Let it be understood we do not deny the fact of there 
having been at some remote period of the world a mass of waters covering 
the face of the globe, we only demur to the literal description and the causes 
of it as laid down by the writers of Genesis. Thai the Deluge had no effect 
in improving man's moral nature history, we think — Bible history, too— will 
saflSciently prove. To have made a fresh creation of man would have been 
a better way to have obtained a purer being, than to people the world anew 
from the original evil stock. The tendency in early ag«s to ascribe physical 
revolutioDS to the direct interference of the deity— to believe in thunders as 
the voice of God, earthquakes as the expression of his displeasure— to attri- 
bute all strange phenomena in the heavens and the earth to an irregular ma- 
nifestation of the divine will for some moral purpose, as some sign, warning, 
or covenant between man and God, is the nature of mind in its barbarous 
and ignorant state. That the Mosaic fable of the Deluge was the re-decla- 
ration of some ancient tradition is more than probable. But we believe in a 
flood. Geologists have settled the fact. 

It is said in the eleventh chapter of Genesis that the children of men 
dreading another deluge, determined to build a tower that should reach to 
heaven, to serve as a place of refuge in case of such an event. Herodotus, 
in that part of his history where he describes the city of Babylon (which is 
admitted to be the same with the Babel of scripture), although he narrates 
the manner of its construction and its ancient splendour, is quite silent 
upon that scripture fact, the confusion of tongues, and the motives which 
induced men to attempt the erection of a tower on that spot. From the 
silence of the < Father of History' on this point, it would seem that he was 
either ignorant of the tradition, or thought it too absurd to chronicle. As to 
his ignorance, it is very extraordinary that he who travelled through Greece, 
Egypt, and Asia, to collect materials for his work, and who * evidently,' says 
Beloe, 'visited roost of the places he describes,' should not have become ac- 
quainted with so remarkable an event as that which caused the difference of 
language upon the earth ; indeed, he nowhere alludes to the Tower of Babel. 
Again, had he known the story,it is scarcely probable he would have omitted 
it in his history on the ground of its being too ridiculous, because be is noted 
for telling extravagant stories. As regards the founder of this < glory of 
kingdoms,' this < beauty of the Chaldees excellency,' writers, both ancient 
and modem, are not agreed. Josephus says that Nimrod founded it ; and in 
Genesis (chap, x.) we are informed that it was ' the beginning of his king- 
dom.' Herodotus never mentions Nimrod, but says the building was the 
work of several sovereigns, amongst whom he distinguishes the Queens Se- 
roiramis and Nitocris, and to the former of these Deodorus ascribes the 
foundation of the city of Babylon— Quos homlnis tot sententia. 

* And the Lord said, my spirit shall not always strive with man, for that 
he alto ii /eth (Gen. vi., v. 3). How is this to be interpreted ? Is it not a 
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text rather proving the materiid ideas entcfrtahied of God hi the early ages 
of the world, than authoritatively asserting the tme nature of the deity "who 
elsewheie in the BiUe is said to be < a spirit,' and Christ defines * a s^t* to 
be that which * hath not flesh and blood.'* 

What moral lesson can we detire from Noah's curse of his son Ham ? 
Does it teach ns jtistioe, mercy, or wisdom ? 

Sarah, Abraham's wife (as well as the daughter of his /oMtfr), was about 
100 years old when she went to Gterar with her hnsband. iKd slM) poefless 
the bloom and the fascinating charms of yonth at that great age, fbr Abinm- 
lesh is said to have fiidlen in love with her ? And had not the average of 
man's fife been fixed prior to the Deluge at 120 years ? 

In Genesis xxii., v. 1, it Is said that * €K>d did tempt Abraham' to oflfer np 

his son Isaac. In another part of the Bible we are told that ^k>d never 
tempteth any man. Is the word tempt to be understood in the same sense in 
both places ? or is it a mistranslation in one, and which ? 

(To be continued in the next Number.) 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Men Locke^ Tailor and Poet: an Atttobiography* Two voliuneS. Joha 
Chapman. I860. 

Alton Lockb is ike son of a puritan iamiiy, educated in the terrors of 
dissent by an ultra pious mother, and ultimately drivea ftom his bomto^ 
and estranged from his sister, for his boyish freethinking and hankering alter 
the forbidden fruits of knowledge not religious^ Bound apprentice to a tailoTi 
and especially recommended to the care of one John Crossthwaite, who in in 
many respects like WiUiam Cu£fey, he becomes by degrees a chartist and « 
poet. Accidentally forming an acquaintance with an old bookseller^ named 
Sandy Mackaye, he finds, on being expelled from his mother's h)Of, aahellet 
in the home, and a tutor in the person, of old Sandy. The vidssitodes of 
his life are so arranged as to exhibit all the glaring uloers of modem 
society : gin, and its abominations — ^prostitution, and its causes and ourses 
—the slop trade, and its horrors-ignorance, and its attendants, degradadon 
and fanaticism— mammon-worship, and its corruption of the heart— our 
universities, with their hypocrisy and licentiousness — the rich, and their 
prejudices. But not only does it ponrtray the dark side of the pictura witb 
vividness and vigour; the bright lights, of the poor helping the poor, kind- 
ness begetting kindness, talent ensuring respect and esteem from the good, 
well-trained intellect impressed with the anarchy of our so-called order, serv* 
ing in the cause of progress. Alton becomes, as we said, by degrees a chartist. 

* Circumcision is stated to have been instituted by God as a covenant 
between Abraham and his seed (Gen. xvii., v. 10), Circumcision was prac- 
tised in Egypt, and Marsfaam is of opinion that the Hebrews borrowed the 
custom from tlie people of that country. 
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Ble has firiends among the rich, and has rich relations; He writes a book of 

poems, tries to get them published, and at length, with the assistance of a 

dean, whose character as a considerate Tory is well drawn, finds a publisher 

— ^but only on condition that sundry strong eflfasions are omitted. He 

coii3ents. His chartist firiends suspect him. He becomes a contributor to 

the press, and quarrels with his editor, who is a curious compound of 

O'Connor and' O'Brien, and is thrown upon his own resources. Stung by 

neglect, irritated by calumnious report, he attends a oonyention, vindicates 

his conduet, and volunteers to go into the agricultural districts to preach 

chartism to> the peasantry. The locality selected is near the abode of his 

rioh friends* He attends the meeting, makes a speech, and, annoyed at the 

slight effect he produces, he, against his better judgment, declaims with 

violence, and by his impassioned rhetoric transforms his peaceful herd of 

listeners into a horde of infuriated <iavages« They rush to the nearest farm^ 

sack the house, and bum the ricks ; the yeomanry arrive, and Alton, who 

had done all he could to arrest the progress of destruction, is captured by 

tl^ yeomanry, tried, found guilty, and sentenced to imprisonment. This cures 

him not, but d^pens in him the revolutionary mania ; and, in '48, pledged 

to die in the ohartist cause, he feels that physical force revolutions are the 

remedy of despair. Sandy dies on the evening of the 10th of April. Alton-^s 

despair is at its culminating point. His first introduction to the dean was at 

Dulwich Gallery. There he saw the fair Lilian, the dean's daughter, and 

love to^ frantic possession of his young heart. Her shape, her eyes, her 

beaoty haunted him everywhere. He sought her long aad fruitlessly, to 

find her at Cambridge. But he had a cousin, his well-to-do uncle's son, a 

worldly, scheming young man, the type of his generation— he, too, loved 

liilian.; and Lilian he w<m« This Alton learnt on the evening of the 9th of 

April, and went to Kennington common to do or die. The result of that 

day i« well known* Alton Locke, from a freethinker, is miiaculoosly 

changed into a Christian ! There was a certain tall, dark, stately,- intellec- 

tnal eousin of Lilian, whom he saw at the dean's. He did not like her ; she 

came betweenhim and Lilian. This lady — next to Seady Mackaye, the best 

drawn character in the book — ^marries a Lord Lynedale, who is killed by an 

accident* A follower of Carlyle« on the death of her husband, she devotes 

Ittrrself to the assistance of the people ; and she finds Alton in his deepest 

deep of despair — soothes him, exhorts him, and, by her great eloquence, 

converts him* This is the weak point of the book, of course looking from 

our point of view. But the author is a clergyman, and nothing else could 

he do. The book ends tamely enough. Alton and Crossthwaite are sent 

out to Texas; and there, after completing his autobiography, Alton dies. 

This sketch is, of course, very imperfect. The great value of the work 
lief*, not in the story, but in the way in which the writer treats the condition 
of England question. Never before were the characters and aspirations of 
working mAn'so ably pourtvayed by the pen of a writer educated in the 
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exclusive circles. A chartist, an associationist, well acquainted with the 
poor, appreciating their simple nobleness, and merciful to their ^ults 
and littleness, the author of ' Alton Locke' deserves the thanln of the people. 
He is a worker among them even now. And with his tempered enthusiasm, 
indomitable vigour, singular and striking power over expression, his earnest- 
eess and good faith, he will yet do good service in the good old cause. The 
book is a great action. Contrasted with preaching and ceremonial 
Puseyism, blanket charities, and salvation of the people by the baptism 
question, the efforts of the author of ' Alton Locke' do indeed show most 
gloriously. Perhaps the best result of its publication will be to lay the first 
stone towards bridging that awful chasm which separates the rich from the 
poor. To bridge it entirely would be a great work indeed I 

Foi et Avenir. Par Jobbph Mazzin i. London : W. Jefis. 
Written in the aatomn of 1855, this pamphlet remained unpublished, in 
consequence of the laws passed, in September of that year, in France, which 
gagged the press of Paris. It has been printed in the year 1860, and it» 
ddctrines and descriptions of the condition of Europe are just as app]ical>le 
now as they were fifteen years ago. Unfortunately it has not yet, as we are 
aware, been translated into English, but is in process of translation. But, 
whether it be translated or not, we shall return to it in a future number, and 
present our readers with a simple exposition of its contents. 

^gnor Mazzini justly places the cause of the failure of the European 
revolutions in ourselves ; for our cause is indissolubly bound with the cause* 
of continental liberty. The same want of organisation, of convictions, of 
national faith, which we have traced elsewhere, aflBicts us : the same scission 
into sects, who fiercely combat each other — the same mistrust, petty vanity, 
and absolute lack of all spirit of discipline, which alone achieves great 
things — the same division of our strength into cliques and coteries, powerful 
to dissolve, impotent to construct — the same worship of material interests in 
the stead of ideas — and the same forgetfnloess of the great truth, that the 
cause of the people is one, that each nation should support itself on humanity, 
that the Holy Alliance of nations is the object of all our struggles, and the 
only force which can crush that league of powers, fruits of privilege, or the 
egoism of interests, and opposed to the progress of liberty, the recognition of 
equality, and establishment of association. 

This small volume should be the companion of our leading politicians, 
and though we feel that it would be impossible to incorporate all the doctrines 
therein expounded in English modes of proceeding, yet the main basis should, 
we most strongly feel, be the same. Our political tactics and lives require 
that elevation which the devotion to great ideas alone can give. They want 
the religious element of faith. The great heart of the people, as well as its 
intellect, good sense, and animal appetites must be appealed to and won, 
before any truly beneficial reformation can be effected. 

All works for Review, to be left with the publisher. 
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THE GENUINE GIBBON. 



A. REPBTNT OF THOSE PORTIONS OF THE FAMOUS HISTORIAN THAT 
CHRISTIANS CONSIDER IT TO BE THEIR ]>I7TY TO SUPPRESS, IN 
ORDER THAT DOUBTS MAY NOT BE RAISED AS TO THE INFALLIBI- 
I«ITT OF DIVINE REVELATION. 



[Chapter XV. Contintied from p. 114.] 

In tlie primitive church, the influence of truth was very powerfully 
strengthened by an opinion, which, however it may deserve respect for its 
usefulness and antiquity, has not been found agreeable to experience. It 
was universally believed, that the end of the world and the kingdom of 
Heaven were at hand. The near approach of this wonderful event had 
been predicted by the apostles ; the tradition of it was preserved by their 
earliest disciples, and those who understood in their literal sense the discourses 
of Christ himself, were obliged to expect the second and glorious coming of 
the son of man in the clouds, before that generation was totally extinguished 
which had beheld his humble condition upon earth, and which might still 
be witness of the calamities of the Jews under Vespasian or Hadrian. The 
revolution of seventeen centuries has instructed us not to press too closely the 
mysterious language of prophecy and revelation ; but as long as, for wise pur- 
poses, this error was permitted to subsist in the church, it was productive of 
the most salutary effects on the faith and practice of Christians, who lived 
in the awful expectation of that moment when the globe itself, and all the 
various race of mankind, should tremble at the appearance of their divine 
judge.* 

The ancient and popular doctrine of the Millennium was intimately connected 
with the second coming of Christ. As the works of the creation had been 
finished in six days, their duration in their present state, according to a tra- 
dition which was attributed to the prophet Elijah, was fixed to six thousand 
yelars.-t By the same analogy it was inferred, that this long period of labour 
and contention, which was now almost elapsed,^ would be succeeded by a 

• This expectation was countenanced by the twenty- fourth chapter of 
St. Matthew, and by the first epistle of St. Paul to the Thessalonians. 
Erasmus removes the difficulty by the help of allegory and metaphor ; and 
the learned Grotius ventures to insinuate, that, for wise purposes, the pious 
deception was permitted to take place. 

f See Burnet's Sacred Theory, part iii., c. 5. This tradition maybe traced 
so high as the author of the Epistle of Barnabus, who wrote in the first cen- 
tury, and who seems to have been half a Jew. 

I The primitive church of Antioch computed almost 6000 years from the 
creation of the world to the birth of Christ. Africanus Lactantius, and the 
Greek church, have reduced that number to 5500, and Eusebius has con- 
tented himself with 5200 years. These calculations were formed on the 
Sf^ptuagint, which was universally received during the six first centuries. 
The authority af the Vulgate and of the Hebrew text has determined the 
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joyfnl Sabbath of a tlioasaiid years ; and that Christy with the triompliaiit 
band of the saints and the elect who bad escaped death, or who had been 
miracnloudy revived, woold reign upon earth till the time appointed for 
the last and general resttrfection. So pleadng was this hope to^ €he mkid 
of believers, that the JVi^ Jeruiaiem, the seat of this blissfal king- 
dom, was qoickly adorned with all the gayest coloars of the imagination. 
A felicity consisting only of pure and spiritual pleasure, would have appeared 
too refined for its inhabitants, who were still supposed to possebs their hnman 
nature and senses. A garden of Eden, with the amusements of the pastoral life, 
was no longer suited to the advanced state of society which prevailed under 
tfte Koman empire. A city was therefore erected of gold and precious stones, 
and a supernatural plenty of corn and wine was bestowed on the adjacent 
territory ; in the free enjoyment of whose spontaneous productions the 
happy and benevolent people was never to be restrained by any jealous laws 
of exclusive property.* The assurance of such a Millennium was carefully in- 
culcated by a succession of fathers from Justin Martyr f and Trenseus, who 
6onversed with the immediate disciples of the apostles, down to Lactantios, 
who was preceptor to the son of Gonstantine.l Though it might not be ani'- 
versally received, it appears to have been the reigning sentiment of the 
orthodox believers ; and it seems so well adapted to the desires and apprehen- 
sions of mankind, that it must have contributed in a very considerable 
degree to the progress of the Christian faith. But when the edifice of thtf 
church was almost completed, the temporary support was laid aside. The 
doctrine of Christ's reign upon earth was at first treated as a profound al- 
legory, was considered by degrees as a doubtful and useless opinion, and was 
at length rejected as the absurd invention of heresy and fanaticism.§ A mys- 

inodems, Protestants as well as Catholics, to prefer a period of about 4000 
years ; though, in the study of profane antiquity, they often find themselvesr 
straightened by those narrow limits. 

* Most of these pi<5tuves were borrowed from a misinterpretation of Isaiah, 
Daniel, and the Apocalypse. One of the grossest images may be found in 
Irenaens (1. v., p. 455), the disciple of Papias, who had seen the apostle 
St. John. 

t See the second dialogue of Justin with Tryphon, and the seventh book of 
Lactantins. It is unnecessary to allege all the intermediate fathers, as the 
fact is not disputed. Tet the curious reader may consult Daill^ de Usn 
Patrum, 1. ii., c. 4. 

X The testimony of Justin, ef his own faith and that of his orthodox 
brethren in the doctrine of a Millennium, is delivered in the clearest and 
most solemn manner (Dialog, cum Tryphonte Jud. p. 177, 178. edit. Bene- 
dictin.) If in the beginning of this importemt passage there is any thing like 
an inconsistency, we may impute it, as we think proper, either to the anthov 
or to his transcribers, 

§ Dupin, Biblioth^que Ecclesiastique, torn, i., p. 223. torn, iu, p. 366. and 
Mosheim, p. 720 ; though the latter of these learned divines is not altogether 
candid on this occasion. 
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terious prophecy, which still forms a part of the sacred cUnon, hot whidi 
was thought to favour the exploded sentiment, has very narrowly escaped the 
proscription of the chnrch.* 

Whilst the happiness and glory of a temporal refjgii were promised to the 

disciples ef Christ, the most dreadfal calamities were denounced against an 

unbelieThig world. The edification of the new Jerusalem was to advance 

by equal steps with the destruction of the mystic Babylon ; and, as long as 

the emperors who reigned before Constantine persisted in the profession of 

idolatry, the epithet of Babylon was applied to the city and to the empire of 

Rome. A regular series was prepared of all the motal and physical evils 

which can afflict a flourishing nation ; intestine discord, and the invadon of 

the fiercest barbarians from the unknown regions of the North— ^pestilence 

and famine, comets and eclipses, earthquakes and inundations, f All these 

were only so many preparatory and alarming signs of the great catastrophe 

of Rome, when the country of the Scipios and Gsesars should be consumed hf 

a flame from heaven, and the city of the seven hills— with her palaces, her 

tesDplee, and her triumphal arches— should be buried in a vast lake of firi 

and brimstone. It might, however, afford some consolation to Romati 

vanity, that the period of their empire would be that of the world itself-^ 

which, as It^ had once perished by the element of water, was destined to exp6^ 

rience a second and speedy destruction from the element of fire. Ita the 

opinion ef a general conflagration tiie faitli of the Christian very happlljr 

coincided with the tradition of the East, the philosophy of the Stoics, and the 

analogy of nature ; and even the country which, from religious motives, had 

been <^08en for the origin and principal scene of conflagration, was the 

best adapted lor that purpose by natural and physical causes, by its deep 

caverns, beds of sulphur, and numerous volcanoes— K>f which those of JBtsa, 

* In the council of Laodicea fabout the year 360> the Apocalypse wa* 
tacitly excluded from the sacred canon, by the same churches of Asia to 
which it is addressed ; and we may learn from the com^aint <^ Sulp&ctus 
Severus, that their sentence had been ratified by the greater number of 
Christians of his time. From what causes then is the Apocalypse at present 
so generally received by the Ghreek, the Roman, and the Protestant churches? 
The following ones may be assigned. 1. The Greeks were subdued by the 
authority of an impostor, who, in the sixtii century, assumed the character of 
Bionytdus the Areopagite. 2. A jast apprehension, that the grammarians^ 
might become more important than the the<dogians, engaged the Coundl of 
Trent to fix the seal of their infallibility on all the books of Seripture coi^ 
tained la the Latin Vulgate, in the number of which the Apocalypse was 
fortunately included (Fra Paolo, Istoria del Concilio Tridentino, 1. ii.) 3. 
The advantage of turning those mysterious propheciea against the See of 
Kome, inspir^ the Protestants with uncommon veneratioa for so useful an. 
ally. See the ingenious and elegant discourses of the present Bishop of 
litchfidd 6n tluit unpromising subject. 

t Lactantins (Institut Difin., vii., 15, &e.) relates the dismal tale of 
faturity with great spirit and eloquence. 
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of Yeeavios, and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect representation. Tho 
calmest and most intrepid sceptic could not refuse to acknowledge, that the 
destrnction of the present system of the world by fire was in itself extremely 
probable. The Christian, who founded his belief much less on the fallacious 
arguments of reason than on the authority of tradition and the interpretation 
of scripture, eipected it with terror and confidence as a certain and approach- 
ing event; and as his mind was perpetually filled with the solemn idea, he 
considered every disaster that happened to the empire as an infallible symp- 
tom of an expiring world.* 

The condemnation of the wisest and most virtuous of the Pagans on ac> 
count of their ignorance or disbelief of the divine truth, seems to o£fend the 
reason and the humanity of the present age.f But the primitive charch, 
whose faith was of a much firmer consistence, delivered over, without hesita- 
tion, to eternal torture, the far greater part of the human species. A cha- 
ritable hope might perhaps be indulged in favour of Socrates, or some other 
sages of antiquity, who had consulted the light of reason before that of the 
gospel had arisen.i^ But it was unanimously affirmed that those who, since 
the birth or the death of Christ, had obstinately persisted In the worship of 
the daemons, neither deserved nor could expect a pardon from the irritated 
justice of the Deity. These rigid sentiments, which had been unknown to 
the ancient world, appear to have infused a spirit of bitterness into a system 
of love and harmony. The ties of blood and friendship were frequently torn 
asunder J)y the difiference of religious faith ; and the Christians, who, in this 
world, found themselves oppressed by the power of the Pagans, were some- 
times seduced by resentment and spiritual pride to delight in the prospect of 
their future triumph. ' Tou are fond of spectacles,' exclaims the stern Ter- 
tullian, ' expect the greatest of all spectacles— the last and eternal judgment 
of the universe. How shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how exnlt, 
when I behold so many proud monarchs and fancied gods groaning in the 

* On this subject every reader of taste will be entertained with the third 
part of Burnet's Sacred Theory. He blends philosophy, scripture, and tra- 
dition, into one magnificent system ; in the description of which, he displays 
a strength of fancy not inferior to that of Milton himself. 

t And yet, whatever may be the language of individuals, it is still the 
public doctrine of all the Christian churches ; nor can even our own refuse 
to admit the conclnsions which roust be drawn from the 8th and the 19th of 
her Articles. The Jansenists who have so diligently studied the works of the 
fathers, maintain this sentiment with distiitguished zeal; and the learned 
M. de Tillemont never dismisses a virtuous emperor without pronouncing 
his damnation. ZniDgUns is perhaps the only leader of a party who has 
ever adopted the milder sentiment, and he gave no less offence to the 
Lutherans than to the Catholics. See Bossuet, Histoire des Variations dcs 
Eglises Protestantes, L ii., c. 19-22. 

X Justin and Clemens of Alexandria allow that some of the philosophers 
were instructed by the Logos ; confounding its double signification, of the 
human reason, and of the Divine Word. 
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lowest abyss of darkness — so many magistrates, who persecuted the name of 
the Lord, liqaefying in fiercer fires than they ever kindled against the 
Christians — so many sage philosophers bloshing in red hot flames with their 
deluded followers — so many celebrated poets tvembliag before the tribunal, 
not of Minos, but of Christ— so many tragedians, more tuneful in the expres- 
sion of their own sufferings — so many dancers . . . . ' But the humanity of 
the reader will permit me to draw a veil over the rest of this infernal des* 
cription, which the zealous African pursues in a long variety of affected and 
unfeeling witticisms.* 

Doubtless there were many among the primitive Christians of a temper 
more suitable to the meekness and charity of their profession. There w«re 
many who felt a sincere compassion for the danger of their friends aftd 
countrymen, and who exerted the most benevolent zeal to save them from 
the impending destruction. The careless Polytheist, assailed by new and 
unexpected terrors, against which neither his priests nor his philosopheu 
could afford him any certain protection, was very frequently terrified and 
subdued by the menace of eternal tortures. His fears might assist the pro. 
gress of his faith and reason i and if he could once persuade himself to sus- 
pect that the Christian religion might possibly be true, it became an eaiiy 
task to convince him that it was the safest and most prudent party that he 
eould possibly embrace. 

III. The supernatural gifts, which even in this life were ascribed to the 
Christians above the rest of mankind, must have conduced to their own com* 
fort, and very frequently to the conviction of infidels. Besides the occasional 
prodigies, which might sometimes be effected by the immediate interposition 
of the deity when he suspended the laws of nature for the service of reli- 
gion, the Christian church, from the time of the apostles and their first dis- 
cipleSft ^As claimed an uninterrupted succession of miraculous powers, the 
gift of tongues, of vision, and of prophecy, the power of expelling dsBmons, 
of healing the sick, and of raising the dead. The knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages was frequently communicated to the contemporaries of Irenseus, 
though Ireneous himself was left to struggle with the difiiculties| of a barba- 

* TertuUian, De Spectaculis, c. 30. In order to ascertain the degree of 
authority which the zealous African had acquired, it may be sufficient to 
allege the testimony of Cyprian, the doctor and guide of all the western 
churches. (See Prudent, Hymn, xiii., 100.) As often as he applied himself 
to his daily study of the writings of TertuUian, he was accustomed to say — 
' Da mihi magistrum ; Give me my master.' Hieronym. de Viris Illustribus, 
torn. i. p. 284.) 

f Notwithstanding the evasions of Dr. Middleton, it is impossible to over- 
look the clear traces of visions and inspiration, which may be found in the 
apostolic fathers. 

X Irenseus adv. Hseres. Proem, p, 3. Dr. Middleton (Free Inquiry, p. 96, 
&c.) observes, that as this pretension of all others was the most difficult to 
support by art, it was the soonest given up. The observation suits his hypo- 
thesis. 
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woB dialect whilst he preached the gospel to the aatiTes of Gaul. The 
divine iaspiratioD, whether it was conveyed in the form of a waking or 
of a sleeping vision, is described as a favour very liberally bestowed on all 
tanks of the faithful, on women as on elders, on boys as well as upon bishops. 
When their devout minds were sufficiently prepared by a course of prayer, of 
fasting, and of vigils« to receive the extraordinary impulse, they were trans- 
ported out of their senses, and delivered in ecstacy what was inspired, being 
mere organs of the holy spirit, just as a pipe or flute is of him who blows 
into it.* We may add, that the design of these visions was, for the most 
part, either to discdose the future history or to guide the present admi&istra- 
tioB of the church. The expulsion of the dsMnons from the bodies of those 
unfaa]^ persons whom they had been permitted to torment, was oonsadered 
as a signal though ordinary triumph of religiou, and is repeatedly alleged 
by the andent apologists as the most convincing evidence of the truth 
of Christianity. 

* Athenagoms in Legatione. Justin Martyr, Cohort, ad Gtentes. Ter- 
ttdliau ad vers. Marcionit., 1. iv. These descriptions are not very unlike 
the prophetic fury, for which Cicero (de Divinat., U., 54) expresses so little 
reverence. 

*■■■■■« I ■ II. I .. , , I . — 

Laurence NuttaU. — ^We are glad that our magazine should be a source of 
encouragement to any friends of truth, and shall not fail to bear in mind 
his wishes as soon as means of realisation present themselves. 

All communications for this periodical are to be addressed to the Editor of 
the Freethinker't Magaxine^ care of J. Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage, 
Patemoster*row, London. We have received a number of communica* 
tions from good and true friends of the cause on the subject of subscrip* 
tions towards this attempt at propagandism. We thank them most sin- 
cerely $ BxA while declining their kind offers as regards this work, beg to 
suggest the formation in every town of a committee to collect subscriptions, 
&c., the proceeds to be devoted to supplying the local priesthood with 
.copies of works of progress as fast as they come out. To such communi- 
ties we promise, on our part (and fancy can guarantee on the part of seve- 
tal other publications), such a reduction on the cost, as shall enable the 
varkms committees to distribute a larger quantity than under ordinary 
circumstances they would be enabled to do. The Editor begs to inti- 
mate, it would forward the cause of progress were he furnished with 
the names and addresses of the clergy of all denominations in their several 
localities. 

Printed by HolyoAke Brotiiers, 8, Qveen'i Head Passage, Patemostef-row ; and pobUahed 
by Janus. Watoon* 3, Queen's Head Passsgp, Patesnostei^xoi^ Londoo. 
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lECebteto of Efttola^f ^Mtitfif mtt Hturatute. 



OceuM of ink, tud reams V ^per, and dtsDUtes infixute might have been tpared, if 
wzaagtem h«d «f<rided liglrtuig the torch of strife st the wnmg cn^* since a tenth 
part of the pains expended in attempting to prove the «Av, the wktire^ and the when 
certain eveuts have happened, would hare been more than saffident to (Move that 
they never happen^ at aU,—B.mr, G* C. CoLToit', A.M. 
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THE POLITICAL REVIEWER. 



X. 

Did we not know that calms are treacberoua, we should suspect the utfer 
apathj which pervades the public on political questions. Did we not be- 
lieve that republican opinions and republican practice are a necessary conse- 
qneooe of the di£Euaion of knowledge aed the recognition of principles, we 
should have no hope of- the future of our country. Did we not see in the 
subterranean agitation, so to speak, which is constantly going on in all cir- 
cles of society reepecdng the land question, the social question, and our 
political status generally, a guarantee of for that future, it would be but a 
waste of time and an impudent mockery to write these papers in the Free- 
thinker's Ma^tizme. Were we not painfully aware from historical records, 
and past experience, that suffering, especially of the pocket, awakens the 
middle dasses to a consciousness that all is not gold that glitters in their 
banking houses, we should cease to hope anything from their alliance ; aod 
were we not enthusiastic believers in the indomitable persistence of the 
people who glorioudy arise from time to time, arise from the bed of pain and 
in the rags of misery, arise with warm hearts beating in their bosoms, pur- 
pose beaming in their eyes, energy revealed in the gestures and £uth in 
th^ words, we should be in utter despair at the apparent stagnation of 
things. But though the broad stream runs on with scarce a ripple on its 
surface, it does move. Though we have little to chronicle in the category of 
things done, positions assumed or conquered, plans resolved on or campaigns 
commenced, yet there is much in the present aspect of things which cheers 
and rejoices the patient, anxious looker-on. The bread of liberty is cast 
upon the waters, and will return after many days. Society is agitated in its 
depths with the great ideas of the century^the Republic and Association. 
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The revolution of '48 has done thus much for us — and onoe hi motion, the 
chariot of the new era will not really stop until its goal be attained, its 
work done, the strength of its motive powers exhausted, and the hour has 
struck for another development in the destiny of mankind. The republic 
must come. No earthly power can arrest the progress of European demo- 
cracy. The far-seeing philosopher, led on by the logic of things, and the 
wrapt poet, singing by intuition, both point to the same realisation of human 
destiny. On and on, 

Until the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battie flags are farled. 
In the Parliament of Man the Federation of the World. 

Throughout the whole of Europe the political and social question is clear 
and defined. Everywhere the issue is narrowed to the antagonism of two 
parties. Day by day the line of demarcation between these two parties 
grows more distinct. The fighting men on both sides, so to speak, are form- 
ing in warlike array ,^ and are recognising each other, without disguise, as the 
chosen combatants of their respective ideas. The arena is void. To- 
morrow the champions will march in and the conflict openly commence; and, 
whether the tongue and the pen, or the sword and the cannon, have to de- 
cide the fate of each, the battle will not be the less fierce, the less deter- 
mined, the less manly. Henceforth all who are worth anything, who value 
principles, who are really honest, in the highest sense of that word, most , 
join the camp, either of Koyalty or Kepublicanism. 

For our own parts, we have no apprehensions respecting the result. We 
have frankly chosen our side, and loyally arranged ourselves under its ban* 
ner. The day will come when thousands, whom the politics of expediency 
now hold in chains, will come over to us bag and baggage, heart and hand. . 
The day will come when unity in idea, at least, will be an accomplished 
fact. Let us not carp at their credentials, or question our recruits as to how 
they came amongst us. Let us not ask who or what a man is, but in what 
he believes. If our formula have any virtue in it, if it be the rule of oar 
life, the resume of our philosophy, we shall not say to a new-comer—- are 
you an apostate aristocrat, or a recreant middle-elass man P we shall say, 
are you a republican P do you believe, as we believe, in liberty, association, 
and humanity P We shall not scatter suspicion and distrust, like fire brands, 
among the people. He who triumphs by teaching us to suspect others, shall 
perish by being suspected himself. We shall not preserve with care our old 
and passionate hatred, for wrongs done, against the oppressing classes. We 
shall not cry, vengeance ! For, do we not assert that all men are brethren P 
* The bond of union among us is a common belief. We shall not declaim 
against degrading our order, by * acting with middle-class scoundrels and 
aristocratic humbugs' — not if we are true to our belief. For our order is 
composed of those, whether titled or untitled, whether rich or poor, who be- ♦ 
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lieve as we believe, and who are willing to march under the banner inscribed 
with the formula of our political faith— Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 

EflTorts are now making to organise a strong National Party by a fusion of 
the extreme liberal elements into one compact mass. The attempt is laud- 
able, we hope it will be successful. The John Street Conference, which is 
well and numerously attended, proposes to effect this upon the basis of the 
Charter. In addition to this, however, it is proposed to add certain other 
measures to complete the programme, which, if bounded simply to obtaining 
power, would be imperfect. Power is only the means to an end, which end 
we tale to be the well-being of humanity. Power, in itself, without a dis- 
tinct conception of its uses, is a poor thing to struggle for. Certainly we 
Aould prefer an agitation for the Charter to no agitation at all ; but wisdom 
would dictate the prescription of an obvious end, to accomplish which we 
demand the arm of power. 

At the period we write, the conduct of the John Street Conference in this 
respect is undecided. But we have no doubt that measures similar to those 
suggested in our last number will be agreed to and embodied in the 
prognunme. 

So fer as they have proceeded, the members of the Congress have done 
wisely. They have resolved upon the fusion ; they have debated and deter- 
mined the object of their endeavours, and decided upon a name The 

National Charter and Social Reform Union. They .have agreed upon a 
declaration of principles, and the future debates will turn upon the programn^e 
to be put forth, and the method of organising the Union. 

In one respect the Conference have, in the opinion of this writer, made a 
great mistake, namdy in inserting a declaration of principles. 

We could comprehend readily enough the conduct of a revolutionary 
committee in setting forth, as the basis of its future policy, a bold and revo- 
lutionary declaration of principles. Such a committee would act logically 
and from necessity. Their declaration would fte their raliying-cry. But 
the John Street Conference is not a revolutionary committee. Their object 
is not revolution but reform— not the republic, but a democratic constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

Do they or do they not acknowledge the authority of the Queen and the 
Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland ? Is that authority the offspring 
of a principle, or the composite production of a fluctuating expediency ? If 
they do not acknowledge that authority how can they consistently demand of 
it the concession of the Charter, except by a revolutionary process ? If they 
do acknowledge that authority, how can they ask the concession of the Charter 
upon principle ? The very preamble of the act which would concede the Char- , 
ter would commence with the declaration that * whereas it is expedient^' <fec.^ 
to amend the laws relating to the sufiFrage, tfierefore be it enacted. We 
see no advantage in a declaration of principles under such circumittauccs. 
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They will force the Union into an iUogioal position ; though based upon • 
republican dogma, the demands of the Union can go no further than the 
extreme limits of constitutional monarchy. It can be only as a matter of 
expediency that the Parliament could grant the Charter. The only thing 
the Union coold consistently ask of the Parliament would be to make 
arrangements for a National Congress, and then deelure themselves dissoWed. 

Be it understood, we do not olject to the declaration of principles in itseir 
— we only object to its finding a place isn the fundamental document of the 
Union* 

Actuated by those reasons, one of the members, Mr. George Hooper, 
moved that the declaration of principles be struck oot } but he only found 
two supporters. Consequently, republican dogmas upon which to found » 
monarchical demand were preserved intact. Thus, m its dogmas, the pro- 
posed Union boldly overleaps the constitutional fence, and ]^ants itself 
firmly upon republican ground ; but the nature of the conflict it is doomed to 
carry on, a constitutional conflict, drives it backward into the eonstitutional 
fold. We do not, however, despair of seeing this error corrected. 

The National Reform Association held an aggregate meeting on the 14tb- 
ult., which was well attended. However we may empathise with the 
objects of this association, we cannot conceal from ourselves that it wHl be qb* 
successful until it adopts a wider programme. Resolutions hke those put ta 
the meeting are but small things. X<et them come out frankly for UniterstJ 
Suffrage and its securities, and the people will be with them. We hear 
rumours, indeed, that the newly-elected connoil have some intentions of thi» 
nature. We wait in expectation, but we confess our hopes are not strong^. 
Seven members of the House of Commons appeared on the platform, and ten 
sent letters expressing sympathy with the objects of the meeting. About 
one-half of these voted for Mr. O'Connor's motion on the Charter in 1849. 
The rest were of that flexible radical party which helps the Whigs over the 
stile on every emergency. Mr. O'Connor attempted to represent the work- 
ing classes. Apparently he did them no honour. The reception he met with 
was not complimentary. He only represented a row. The honourable gen- 
tleman has declared his intention of holding a Chartist Conference at Man- 
chester. If in earnest, and not too anxious for his own ascendancy, why has 
he not fairly met the Conference sitting at John Street ? We wait patiently 
for his movements, trusting that his influence for evil is exhausted. 

II. 

The land ! the land ! is the cry gradually but stoutly rising through the 
country. * Let us get upon the iMid,' say all the suffering classes. * It is 
our inheritance, it is our birthright, it is the condition of healthy social ex- 
istence which nature has prescribed. Away with that monopoly, useful in 
its day, but no longer tolerable, which gives the right of absolute possession 
to individuals. The land of England is the property of the nation of En- 
glishmen. By their labour it is fertilised, by their labour was it redaimed 
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from the primeyal barrennefla. Our ancestoni hewed down the forests, 
drained the fens, and cultivated the hill-side. They intersected it with 
roads, they bridged its rivers, they dog its canals, they built its railways. 
The people of England have made England what it is, and the privileged of 
England have entered into the fruits of their labours. 

' Where is our boasted civilisation, our moral law, our piety, if this oon- 
diti(m of things is not to be altered P Do unto others as ye would be done 
unto, exclaims the priest on the Sunday, but on the Monday he takes his 
tithes, or seizes for church-rates. Do unto others as ye would be done unto, 
shouts the peer, and then makes a speech in fiivour of primogeniture, entail, 
and protection. Do unto others as ye would be done unto, cries the squire 
between his teeth, and the next morning, as magistrate, sends the poacher 
to the county gaol. Tou are wise, my masters ; you are learned, my lords ; 
you have universities for the sole purpose of educating your excellencies ; 
will yon explain to us how this discrepancy between precept and practice 
has come about ? Now yon have not been able after eighteen hundred years 
to realise the command of tfour Master. Power has been yours, wealth has 
been yours ; you have apparently wanted nothing but the will. For so many 
long years with so many advantages at your disposal, how is it that you 
have not been able to do unto others as ye would that others should do unto 
you?' 

The charge is direct, manly, and must be answered. We do not believe 
that only wiU waa wanting on the part of the lords of the soil. We believe 
that wisdom and knowledge also were wanting. The strong have disposed 
of the firuits of the earth, and poUtical economists have dignified their 
method of distribution by the name of law. The priests have preached the 
doctrine of the inherent depravity of man, and the cunning and the powerful 
have taken them at their word, and trafficked in the ignorance and waxed 
&t upon the frailties of their fellow-men. But the law spoliators were not 
less ignorant than the law despoiled. Nature avenged herself upon them. 
The accumulation of land in the hands of a few, and the reckless prodi- 
gality with which they squandered its fruits, produced poverty, destitution, 
pauperdom, as its inevitable consequences. The curse fell upon all. The 
lord of thousands of acres lavished his rents and mortgaged his property, 
the peasant, the disinherited peasant, became the hopeless demoralised 
pauper. The lord had the power of law, and he made law to protect him- 
self from the consequences of his extravagance ; the peasant had the power 
of vengeance, and he burnt the stacks, captured the game, sometimes, as in 
Ireland, shot down the lord of acres. We are not come to that yeU But 

* We know what we are — we know not what we may be.' 

The pauper kicks his heels against the workhouse wall in idleness, or 
breaks stones, or picks oakum, or digs holes and fills them up again, or grinds 
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pepper or bones. Men turn thieves who would be glad of healthy, honour- 
able employment. Women torn prostitutes who would delight in honest 
labour. Thousands pine and die, too proud to become paupers, too honest to 
become thieves, and too chaste to become prostitutes. And all the while 
fiums are under-cultiyated, and land lies actually wtiste ! 

The safety of the country depends upon the solution of this land question. 

There are many reasons why the question has not been solved hitherto, 
and why men have not attempted to solve it. Among these, to specify them 
broadly, are, our territorial constitution, entailing explusive legislation ; the 
ignorance of our rulers of moral doctrine and the laws of nature ; the 
priestly doctrine of human depravity, original and inherent ; the invention 
of rent and wages, necessary in a certain state of society, faust reaching the 
climax of their usefulness now ; the bigoted adherence to precedent, which 
is one of those virtues whose excess is vice ; and, above all, that declara- 
tion of the law which confers absolute and irresponsible property in the 
land upon those who have it in possession. 

For this there was no help. Human knowledge is bounded and slow of 
acquisition. After the discovery of a great truth, or the conception of a 
great idea, years must elapse before the truth forms an element in daily 
life, or the idea becomes a reality in our institution. Such is the law of 
progress. 

But there are, happily, signs abroad, here and there, that the nation, 
great and small, is awakening to a recognition of the importance of the land 
to all ; of the land as a basis of association. The Sheffield guardians have 
established a farm in the waste moorland, which is being reclaimed and cul- 
tivated by pauper labour. The Cork guardians have set up a manufactory 
and are about to take a farm, with the permission of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners. Long ago Thomas Carlyle pointed out in his forcible way that 
Pauperdom was the comer at which we must begin to renovate the State. 
In Ireland, the Tenant Kight movement proceeds rapidly in organisation, 
and is gathering as it goes an amount of popular support irresistible if 
wisely led. The Irish Amelioration Society have began to make inroads 
upon the Bog of Allan, and have set the poor Irish to change the bog-turf 
into oharcoaL Miss Martineau is making an experiment in Cumberland of 
a very successful nature. The Leeds Kedemption Society progresses ; and 
in a hundred directions efforts, more or less of an associative kind, are being 
made to locate the unemployed population on the land. Not the less, but 
the more on account of these hopeful signs must we keep thundering at the 
door of the unprincipled parliament for the abolition of those enactments 
which barricade the avenues which lead the people to the land. 

We have to chronicle, in relation to this question, the abandonment of 
protection on all sides. Mr. Henley at Banbury, Lord Stanley at Bury, Sir 
John Pakiugtou and Lord Ward at Worcester, have backed out of the 
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conflict in a manly fashion, "^his facilitates our enterprise. Let the mode- 
rate conservatives give up protection, and they must choose extension of the 
suffrage and association. Free-trade, as it is, satisfies no party. The only 
road out of the difficulty is thiough a reform of the laws relating to property, 
io association on the hasis of the land. 

' III. 

Can we reasonably expect a peaceful solution of the questions at issue on 
the Continent between the two great parties— the royalists and the repub- 
licans 7 Does it accord with common sense to believe that Austria will sur- 
render the great provinces she holds without a war, and that the German 
unionists will be able to fuse the thirty-four divided sovereignties of Ger- 
many into a concentred nationality without vanquishing those sovereignties ? 
We think not. Hesse-Cassel has indeed sustained a determined and per* 
fectly legal resistance to the despotic acts of its elector, but how many 
German states besides possess the requisite machinery for a legal resistance? 
The Times itself confesses, that in few other German states could public 
opinion take any other form of resistance than that of an armed insurrection* 
The Elector of Hesse-Cassel fled before the law ; the dukes, electors, and 
kings of nearly all the other states must, when compelled, fly before 
an armed revolt. The latter result is only a question of time. 

It is true that the Hessians, by remaining strictly within the limits of thq 
constitution, have won the respect of Europe, both royalist and republican. 
But what ought the former to learn from this ? Certainly not that the party 
of progress is a warlike party under any circumstances— not that democracy 
is synonymous with revolution and anarchy ; but just the reverse. The 
Hessians met the arbitrary and anarchical ordinances of the elector, not with 
the cannon and bayonets of the burgher guard, bat the parchment rolls of the 
constitution J and the baton of the policeman. They have sustained that 
position — a position which few other states in Germany could sustain. The 
elector from afar thunders forth his edicts, sends down his generals, conspires 
with his fellow-rulers. The edicts are torn up, the general finds no army 
ready to obey him, the officers r^gn in a body, the conspiracy of kings is 
stultified by jealousy. Prussia fears Austria — Austria, Prussia ; both hate 
the con8titu6onalists heartily, but fear each other more. What will be the 
upshot? There is a rushing to and fro of dukes from Wilhelmsbad to 
Bupenheim, a dashing of couriers and envoys from Hesse, from Berlin, from 
Frankfort, from Vienna, from Nassau. What to do with these bigoted 
Hessians who will obey the law? Clearly nothing. Intervene ? Who 
dares ? Hanover i^ afraid of her ovm population ; Bavaria fears Prussia ; 
Austria calculates the cost of war before she penetrates into the passes of 
Franconia. Prussia plays off Hesse against Austria. There is nothing 
left but another abdication. The elector must abdicate. Hassenpflug must 
be dismissed, ditto Haynau. Such is the position of affairs when we go to 
press. So far law has triumphed. But we venture no prophecies. We 
know that the freedom of Hesse-Cassel is a small thing in the eyes of the 
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great party of order headed by autocrats and officered by diplomatists ; a&d 
we take that into accoont. But if Hesse-Cassel be subjugated by the arms of 
Austria, Prussia, or Bavaria, we should think that the moderates of Ger- 
many will remember to forget their culpable moderation in another '48. 

While the old parties in England and on the continent anxiously und 
wishfully look forward to another revolution in Paris, which shall end in the 
restoration of monarchy, we frankly confess we see new elements of strength 
arising beside the danger. The republic will stand the shock of factions ; 
and we think the republican party sufficiently comprehends its position and 
its necessities to pursue that line of policy which must end in their accession 
to power. Their tack is to wait, and subject the possessors of power— who 
have fettered the press, and violated the constitution in restricting tne suf- 
frage — ^to incessant attacks. The goveniment of the prince president grows 
more ridiculous every day. The vacation has mined the Buonapartists. 
liast month it was the semi-royal progress ; this month it is the militaiy 
reviews. Then it was imperial speeches, alms-giving, dancing, running hithei 
ttnd thither after popularity, which, the more it was pursued, the more it 
eluded the search of its fascinated votary. Now it is the army i^egaled 
with sausages and champagne on the plain of Satory. The farce would be 
complete if the president would ascend on the back of M. Poitevin, attached 
to the balloon of that intrepid sronaut. 

The recess has been equally fatal to the Legitimists. A congress was 
held at Wiesbaden. From all parts of France the old royalists flocked 
to bail their king. The result was a manifesto, which has placed the legiti- 
mist party quite out of the field. The Count de Chambord declares his 
divine right to rule Franee, and denies the sovereignty of the people. This 
is clear. Even La B.ochejacquelin cannot accept this. The legitimists are, 
therefore, to use a vulgar phrase, ' done for.' The only party which has not 
committed itself is the Orleonists. What their intentions may be we know 
not. They do not appear to have resolved on anything but embarrassing the 
working of the republic. 

In the midst of all this confusion the republicans remain united, firm, and 
unwearied. They have now, in spite of the press law, ten journals in Paris 
alone. They have wisely limited their efforts to defending the constitution, 
and to attacking, incessantly, the powers that be. A cheerful and healthy 
tone pervades their journals, and in this they have the advantage of their 
adversaries. The new press law works very badly. It is unjust and uncer- 
tain. Journals, like the AttembUe Ncttional^ are enraged with it, now that 
they feel the severity and absurdity of its requirements. 

P^*-»The John Street Conference have agreed to a programme embodying 
both the politioal and social questions, and the organisation of the Union 
alone remains to be accomplished. The National Italian Committee have 
resolved to carry out a decree of the Koman Constituent Assembly and raise 
a Lomi to reconquer the independence of their country. Gr. H. 
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OIL TOB THB SPRINGS OF THOUGHT; OB, PONDEEINGS 
ON THB PENTATBUCH, WITH NOTES. ' 

(Concluded from page 152.) 

Is it not tdngnlar that Abraham expressed no surprise when commanded 
by Gk)d to murder his son— to break one of God's own eternal, immutable, 
and perfect moral laws ? Human sacrifices were not common amongst the 
Hebrews, were they 7* Was it to try Abraham's faith ? But if God knew 
all things, he knew what Abraham's faith was ; and is it credible that a per- 
fect being of mercy, justice, and unbounded love^ would violate a general 
law for a particular purpose, and that purpose utterly useless — derogatory to 
his own nature, and dangerous in its example to man ? If it be answered 
that this command was to teach us to be ready to resign our dearest earthly 
treasures for the sake of God and our own salvation, may we not ask if it 
does not appear impious to suppose that the deity would desire a creature to 
perpetrate a revolting crime in order to show his zeal for religion ? Haye 
Christian persecutors taken this for a precedent ? Abraham would have 
killed his son to show his love to God, and Christians (professors merely) 
have ctctwjUly killed their brothers for the same object.f 

Is the story of Jacob's wrestling with a man (Ghn. zxxii., v. 24), a fact or a 
figure 1 Jacob believed he had been wrestling with God, and he said, ' I 
have seen God face to face ;' now if he believed rightly, how are we to un- 
derstand the scripture text, which says, ' No man hath seen God at any 
timer 

Bxod. iv., V. 24. In this verse GK)d is said to have met Moses while he 
was journeying towards Egypt, and to have sought to kill him. What pro- 
found mystery is hidden hereunder ? Why did not God kill him ? could he 
not or would he not? If he could not, then he is not Almighty ; and if he 
would not, then why seek to do so ? 

Were not the Egyptian magicians skilful in their art, having turned their 
rods into serpents, the rivers into blood, and brought frogs over the land, as 
well as Moses and Aaron ? Why then should these magicians have declared 

* Voltaire in his article < Jews' (Philosophical Dictionary), has the fol* 
lowing remarks upon the question ' Did the Jews immolate Human Vic- 
tims ?' ' You venture to amrm,' says he, addressing the Jews, * that you 
have never immolated human victims to the Lord. What, then, was the 
murder of Jephtha's daughter, who was really immolated, as we have already 

shown from your own books? Did not the priest Samuel hack in pieces 

King Agag, whose life King Saul had saved ? Did he not sacrifice him as 
the Lord's share ? Either renounce your sacred books, in which, according 
to the decision of the church, I firmly believe, or acknowledge that your 
forefathers offered up to Gpd rivers of human blood, unparaUeled by any 
people upon earth ?' 

t Christians have burnt each other, quite persuaded 
That all the apostles would have done as they did.— ^ron. 
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it to be 'the fioger of God' when Moses prodaced swarms of lice? Was it 
more wonderful and difficult to create a louse than a frog ?* 

Before the Israelites departed hom Egypt they borrowed of the Egyptians 
gold, silver, and raiment without any intention of repayment ; was this 
honest o£ them ? Can we believe it was at the express command of the 
deity that they did this disgraceful act? 

Crod is said to have hardened Fharoah's heart on purpose that he might 
not let the children of Israel go, so that there might be an opportunity of 
dismaying the divine power before the king and the people. Pharoah sub- 
sequently suffers severe punishments on account of his hardness of heart ; 
does this accord with modern ideas of justice, mercy, and wisdom 1 If it 
was Fharoah's own free and obstinate w^ll that he himself set up against 
the wishes of Moses, why introduce the deity as the instigator of his stub- 
born behaviour? Does not the whole story (taken literally) seem like a cion- 
spiracy between Moses and God to destroy * Phaorah and all his host ?' 

In Exodus xxiv., vs. 9 and 10, it is said that Moses and Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, went up to Mount Sinai and there < saw the God of Israel, and there 
was under his feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone.* Query, 
did they really see God? since another scripture saith ' No man hath seen 
God at any time.' But perhaps Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu were n&i 
men? 

From the 25th to the 31st chapter (inclusive) of Exodus we have a mi- 
nute account of the tabernacle, ark, priests' garments, in short of all the oat- 
ward show, trappings, and observances of the Jewish worship, and these are 
supposed to have been prescribed by God i but how can we imagine that tfie 
Great Intelligence of the Universe, the soul and mind of creation, who de- 
sires to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, by whom ' the outside of the 
cup and the platter* is not regarded howsoever clean they be whilst inter- 
nally impurities reside — to whom the heart must address itself as well as the 
lips, or prayers and praises are but as the empty sound of tinkling cymbals — 
how can we imagine that .the God of perfection would interfere in human 
affairs for the purpose of regulating such a material form of religion as that 
supposed to be dictated to Moses in these chapters?! 

* If Moses in the name of God changed his rod into a serpent, the priests 
of Pharoah did as much ; if he changed all the waters of Egypt into blood, 
even to that which was in the vases, the priests immediately performed the 
same prodigy, without our being able to conceive on what waters they per- 
formed this metamorphosis ; at least unless they expressly created new waters 
for the purpose. The Jewish writers prefer being reduced to this absurdity, 
rather than allow us to suspect that the gods of Egypt had not the pow^ of 
changing water into blood, as well as the God of Jacob. — Voltaire's * Philo- 
sophical Dictionary,' article Moses. ' 

t Plutarch thought and said that the religious ceremonies of the Jews 
were the same as those practised in Greece with respect to Bacchus, and 
derives Levites from Lysios, a name of that deity.' 
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In chapter xxxi., yenes 14 to 19, of Exodas, we find the keeping of the 
Sabbath day commanded, with this penalty, ' whosoever doeth any work in 
the Sabbath day, he shall surely be put to death.' This is the fourth com- 
mandment repeated with the addition of a penalty, and was only intended for 
the Israelites, and not meant to be observed by all mankind. Why then is 
the observance of the Christian Sunday said to be founded on the fourth 
commandment ?^ Why not preserve the penalty as weU as the law f If 
the one, though divine, is deemed too barbarous for a civilised age, why is 
not the other regarded as having no reference to a Christian nation ? Why 
not observe the feast of the passover, tabernacles, and unleavened bread ? 

The Israelites made a golden calf, at least Aaron did for them at their 
earnest request, and they worshipped it.f Moses seeing it, was very angry 
and took the calf, burnt it with fire, and ground it to powder (Exod. ch. 
xxxii., V. 20). To have done this, must not Moses have been a profound 
alchymist ? and if so, may not many of his sayings and doings be traced for 
an interpretation to that mystic art ? To punish the children of Israel for 
this idolatry, God is said to have ordered every m^ to go throughout the 
camp sword in hand, and ' slay every man his brother, and every man his 
neighbour,* Is such a mandate in accordance with our idea of a divinity of 
love ' who desireth not the death of a sinner ?' Does the fearful massacre 
which ensued— the sanguinary destruction of three thousand persons in one 
day — preach to the heart in a language of peace, mercy, and mutual for- 
bearance? Is this little event another precedent upon which Christians 
have acted in their diabolical persecutions of each other? 

In Exodus, chap, xxxiii., v. 11, we find these words :— ' And the Lord 
spake unto Moses face to face as a man speaketh with his friend.' Further 
on (v. 18) Moses says to God, * I beseech thee, show me thy glory ;' in verse 
20 the Lord said, ' Thou canst not see my face, for there shall no man see 
me and live.' And in verse 23, ' thou shalt see my back parts, but my face 
shall not be seen.' Are not these singularly difficult passages to compre- 
hend ? God, say the theologians, and we agree with them, hath neither 
body, parts, nor passions \X the above texts must then be viewed as merely 
figurative. Does not the whole account read like an allegory— a piece of 
Hebrew heroicism ? Why then do divines teach it as literal fact t 

Assuming that the Levitical law was dictated by God, are the butchering 
sacrifices, blood-stained rites, and trivial ceremonies, calculated to inspire us 

* See paragraph 5, p. 172, and the note annexed. 

t Dryden, in his * Absalom and Achitophel,' speaks thus of the children 
of Israel: — 

The Jews, a headstrong, moody, murmuring race, 
As ever tried the extent and stretch of grace : 
God's pampered people whom, debauched with ease. 
No king could govern, nor no God could please. 

} See the First Article of the Church of England. 
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ffitii exalted eonceptiottB of dhrine pY<mdeiice ? What do we team frtm 
tte botnt offeriiig[B, meat offerings, peace offerings, rin offeitigs, trespass 
offerings, hea^s offerings, &c.? Whj was it forbidden to oat the M of oz, 
of sheep, or of goat ? (Leyit., c, yft., v. 23.) 

Fart of the cttemony of Aaron's consecration was this : Moses k^led a 
ram; and put some of its blood npon the tip of Aaron's right ear, n^n the 
thumb of his right hand, and npon the great toe of his rig^t foot (I^evit, 
0. vHi., Y. 23). How ringnlar it appears that God should have delisted in 
l^odd I Is it not more probable that subsequent ages ascribed these tilings 
to the direct cfommand of the deity in order to give them authority and sanc- 
tity in the eyes of an ignorant and stupid multitude, than to credit what the 
Ut^al word tells us t 

Why were rabbits, hares, and pigs, unclean to the Jews 7 Whi^ should 
hare made it improper to eat them at one time and not at another? We 
(Sannot believe that God enjoins anything without a reascm for it, b«t what 
reason was there in this ? These observances were, it is said, to render the 
Hebrews hofyj but what holiness was there in abstaining horn hare and 
pork ? Hiod6o8 will not touch beef, because they believe that the soak of 
the dettd tr^msmigrate into cows and oxen ; hence their abstinence is com- 
prehensible, but who can explain the foundation of the Jewish superstition ? 

Any man who should Idll an ox, lamb, or goat, and not bring it to the 
tabernacle to offer it to the Lord (query priests), was guilty of blood, and to 
be cut off from among the people. Does not this savour slightly of priest* 
craft ? 

Wizards and witches are ordered to be put to death (Levit. c. xx., v. 27). Did 
such people ever exist, and if so, when did they ^sappear, or have they yet 
disappeared from the world 7 

Read Leviticus, chap, xxiii., and then say why the feast of the^passover, 
the feast of unleavened btead; the feast of tabernacles, the feast of blowing of 
trumpets, and the feast of the tenth dav of the seventh month, are not com- 
pulsory observances, as wtXL as what is called the fourth commandment f 
The one was given by the same divine authority, to the same person, at the 
same time, as the others were, and yet the fimrth commandment, the com- 
mand to rest on the seventh day after six days' worh, is said by thec^ogians 
to be alone, of all the Jewish holy-days, binding upon Christians ? The ob- 
servance of the Sabbath day was never ratified and confirmed in the New 
Testament, why has it then been adopted into the Christian code ? That one 
day in seven should be kept as a season of rest and cessation from all labo- 
rious toil is undoubtedly a wise and wholesome arrangement ; but what has 
the Hebrew law to do with it ? Why found the institution upon a false 
basis? Why pretend to govern men by one law and punish them by 
another?* 

* Dr.Channing in his Remarks on Associations, speaking of the observance 
of the Sabbath amongst Christians, says—' We maintain that the Christian 
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In Leviticas, xxv., 3^ 4, the seventh year is oommaa^fid to be kept as ^ a 
Sabbath of rest tmto the land ;' the remarks in the above section will apply 
liere, with tiiis additional query ^ Why do not Chiistian farmers observe it ? 

Where did the Israelites obtain the enormous quantity of gold, silver, and 
other metals, of which they must have been possessed, if the tabernacle and 
alt its ornaments were made as described by the writer of Leviticus? How 
immensely wealthy were the princes of Israel, if what we read in Numbers, 
chap, vii., be true 1 Where did all this wealth come from ? Did they know 
the secret of making gold ? 

The plain sense of the eleventh chapter of Numbers, seems to be this : 
The children of Israel, wearied with their wandering in the wilderness, worn 
out in mind and body with constant hardships and deprivations, nanseathig 
upon one article of food day after day, and goaded into an endless observance 
of irksome and uninteresting ceremonies, at length very naturally begin 
to give utterance to expressions of discontent. They murmur at their 

world have in practice, disowned the obligation of ihe Sabbath, established 
by the fourth commandment. There is indeed a body of Christians called 
Sabbatarians who strictly and religiously observe the fourth commandment. 
But they are a handful ^ they are lost, swallowed up in the immense majority 
of Christians, who have for ages ceased to observe the Sabbath prescribed 
from SinaL True, Christians have their sacred day, which they call a 
Sabbath. But is it in truth the ancient Sabbath? We say, no $ and we 
call attention to this point. Thft andent Sabbath, as wfi have seen, was the 
last day of the week, set apart for rest, in commemoration of God's resting 
on that day. And is the first day of the week, a day observed in remembrance 
of Christ's resurrection from the dead, the same institution with this ? Can 
broader marks between two ordinances be concaved? Is .it possible that 
they can be confounded ? Is not the ancient Sabbath renounced by the 
Christian world? Have we not thus the testimony of the Christian world 
to its having paased away? Who of us can consistently plead for it as a 
nniversal and perpetual law V 

Dr. Paley, a divine and an authority in the Church of England, on this 
subject has the following : — * If the command by which the Sabbath was 
instituted be binding upon Christians, it must be binding tmiiothe day^ the 
duties, cmd the penoMy-AxL none of whi^ it has been received. The obser- 
vance of the Sabbath was not one of the articles enjoined by the apostles, in 
the fifteenth chapter of Acts, upon them " which, from among the Gentiles, 
were turned unto God." St. Paul evidently appears to have considered the 
Sabbath as part of tJie Jewish ritual, and net obligatory upon Christians as 
such : '* Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat or in drink, or in respect 
of an holy day, or of the new moon, or cf the Sabbath daySr, which are a 
shadow of things to come," &c. (Col. ii., 16, 17.) The opinion that Christ 
and his apostles meant to retain the duties of the Jewish Sabbath, shifting 
only the isky from the seventh to the first, seems to prevail without sufficient 
proof ; nor does any evidence remain in scripture (of what, however, is not 
improbable) that the first day of the week was thus distinguished in com- 
memoration of our Lord's resurrectian.'— Faley's Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy, book v., chap. 7. 
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lot, and even look back to their Egyptian slavery with regret. They think 
of the fish, and the cncambers and the delicious melons on which they regaled 
themselves freely when under Fharoa.h's rule iron as it was, and they com- 
pare their life then with their now emancipated existence. This comparison 
gives rise to loud complaints. They ask for flesh to eat, but Moses is unable 
to give it them, and their grumblings increase. God hears of this rebellions 
disposition, and is said to have been very wrathful in consequence. And we 
are told that he replied and acted thus : ' Te shall have meat enough ; ye 
»ha]l eat it until ye loathe it, and until it comes out at your very nostrils.' 
Accordingly he caused a vast flight of quails to come upon them, and while 
they were feasting on this delicate food he (the Lord God of Heaven and 
Eirth) smote them with a great plague, which caused the death of many. 
We now ask if it be possible to conceive a spirit of universal benevolenc«, 
love, and charity, pursuing such a line of conduct? Does it not approach to 
blasphemy to charge him with such refined cruelty ? 

Bee Numbers, xii., 3. Did Moses write all the Pentateuch? Did he 
wiite this verse — * Now the man Moses was very meek above all the men 
which were upon the face of the earth ^' Admitting that he did write it, is 
there not a little of pride in boasting so much humility 7* 

The Israelites want water while in the desert of Zin. God tells Moses 
to take his rod and speak to the rock near him, and water would flow. 
Moses smites the rock instead of speaking to it; but notwithstanding the 
disobedience water comes. However God is angry, considering that Moses 

* Philosophy, of which we sometimes pass the boundaries, researches of 
antiquity, and the spirit of discussion and criticism, have been carried so far 
that several learned men have finally doubted if there ever was a Moses, and 
whether this man was not an imaginary being, such as were Perseus, Bac- 
chus, Atlas, Fenthesilea, Vesta, Rhea Silvia, Tns, Sammonoeodom, Fo, 
Mercury, Trismegistus, Odin, Merlin, Francus, Robert the Devil, and so 
many other heroes of romance, whose lives and prowess have been recorded. 
It is not very likely, say the incredulous, that a man existed, whose life is a 
continual prodigy. It is not very likely that he worked so many stupendous 
miracles in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, without their being known through* 
out the world. It is not likely that no Egyptian or Greek writer should have 
transmitted these miracles to posterity. They are mentioned by the Jews 
alone, and in the time that this history was written by them they were not 
known to any nation, not, indeed, until towards the second century. The first 
author who expressly quotes the book of Moses is Longinus, minister of 
Queen Zenobia, in the time of the Emperor A urelian.— (Voltaire : Phil. Diet., 
Article < Moses.') And Volney, in the notes to his beautiful work, the < Ruins 
of Empires,' says — ' In the first periods of the Church, not only the most 
learned of those who have since been denominated heretics, but many of the 
orthodox, conceive Moses to have written neither the law nor the Pentateuch, 
but that the work was a compilation made by the elders of the people, and 
the seventy who, after the death of Moses, collected his scattered ordi- 
nances, and mixed with them things that were extraneous -— similar 
to what happened as to the Koran of Mahomet.' 
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, had not * sanctified 'him in the eyes of the children of Israel by not speak- 
ing to the rock, and so he punishes hitn by telling him that he shall never 
bring them to the promised land. Was it not as miracnlons to bring water 
from a barren rock by striking it as by specJcing ? If speaking was neces- 
sary, why did smiting do as well? To sanctify means to make holy ; how 
could God be made holy by a wandering horde of ignorant Hebrews? (Num- 
bers, ch. 20.) 

What kind of animals were the < fiery serpents' that bit the Israelites ? 
Are they an eitinct race now ? 

In Nombers, ch. xxiL, rerses 20, 22, God is said to have given Balaam 
permission to go with the servants of Balak. Why then was his anger kin- 
dled because he went? 

Numbers, ch. xziv., v. 17, ' There shall come a star out of Jacob, Mid a 
sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and shall smite the comers of Meab, and do- 
ttroy all the children of Sheth (19). Out of ^ Jacob shall come he that shall 
have dominion, and shall destroy him that remaineth of the city. This pro* 
phecy is said to relate to Jesus Christ, the Carpenter's Son ; but does it not 
seem to contain the idea of a temporcU rather than a spiritual king ? If the 
Jews believed it had reference to the Messiah, was it not natural that they 
should reject Him who came in that character riding on an ass in all hu- 
mility of heart, and was found eating with publicans and sinners ? What 
reason, O excellent theologians, have yon for supposing that this prediction 
has been fulfilled in the person of Jesus the son of Joseph and Mary ? 

It appears from what we read in Numbers, chap, xxv., that there was a 
plague raging amongst the children of Israel, and that its progress was 
stayed by Phinehas in the following manner :--An Israelite brought a Mi- 
dianitish woman into the tents of Israel (a shocking act to have been guilty 
of), and Phinehas, in order to punish such immorality, took a javelin *■ and 
thrust both of them through, the man of Israel and the woman through her 
belly** For this kind and eealous behaviour God gave him his especial bless- 
ing. After this, can we be astonished that Christian churches receiving the 
Old Testament as divinely inspired, sbould persecute, tyrannise, and hate 
each other? Twelve thousand Israelices made war on the Midianites and 
slew their kings, plundering them of their property ; they massacred all 
women not virgins, and perpetrated revolting cruelties. Are we to believe 
that God commanded these iniquities? Was such slaughtering doing Uim 
service? How different the more enlightened spirit of Christianity I How 
sublime the pure simplicity, the mild and charitable genius of Christ's teach- 
ing, and how does it transcend the violent and bloodthirsty lawgiving of 
Moses ! The one spoke to the heart, the other only to the senses. Christ 
gave a religion of love, Moses one of narrowmind^ness, mechanism, and 

brutality. 
After the conquest of the Israelites over the Midianites, an offering of the 
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gold, jewels, and cattle, taken in the fight, was made to the Lord. Had the 
priests no interest in these offerings? Nombers, ch. xxii. 

Moses gives to the children of Oad and the children of Reuben, to half the 
tribe of Manasseh, the kingdom of Sehon, king of the Amorites, and the king- 
dom of Og, the king of Bashan, with the country round about. (Numbers, 
zxxii., 33.) What right had Moses to dispose of what did not belong to 
him ? Does popery derire its insolent assumption of giving away klngdoins 
from this event?* 

In Deuteronomy, chap, v., after recapitulating the commandments, Mocpes 
says, addressing the children of Israel-^ These words the Lord spake anto 
all youir assembly in the mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the cload, and 
of the thick darkness, with a great voice $ and he added nojmore. And he 
wrote them on two tables of stone, and delivered them unto me.' IHd God 
»tngrave the stone himself, and was this the true origin of the Decalogue? 
Mahomet pretended to have ireceived the leaves of the Koran from heaven 
$rect. 

WhydidGodseleettbeJewstoshewthemsomany favours? Whywevelhey, 
of all people in the world, honoured with the peculiar attention of the Dslty ? 
The present and the future we suppose to be to (iod's mind one and the same 
thing, such ideas as distinct conceptions having no relation to infinity and 
omniscience ; knowing, therefore, that the Jews would deny Christ and 
crucify him— knowing that they were a stiff-necked people, idolatrouB, dis- 
contented, and disobedientr^is it not wonderful that ^i^inity should have 
interposed so miraculously in their behalf, performed so many extraordinary 
acts for such an ungrateful tribe of barbarians 1 

Moses fasted forty days and forty nights (Deut., ix., 18), and so did Christ 
according to the EvangeUst. Is it not probable that the chroniclers of tra- 
dition made Christ fast forty days and forty nights because the old Judaicai 
type of Moses was still standing in their minds? 

It is admitted that Qod is eternal, unchangeable, that in him is no varia- 
bleness or shadow of tnmlng^that he is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, in short that he is perfection itself. This being the general idea of 
God's nature, every attribute which contributes to form that idea must be 
equally eternal, unchangeable, and perfect. Love, justice, and mercy are 
attributes of the Deity, and must therefore have been the same from eternity 
to eternity. In the Old Testament Grod is made to recommend the policy of 
taking ' life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, and foot for 
foot.' (Deut. 19, V. 21.) Christ, whom the Trinitarians declare to be identi- 

* Pope Alexander VI., one of the most licentious ruffians that ever filled 
the pa^ chair, took upon himself to portion out the New World between 
the Kings of Spain and Portugal, giving to the former all the territory on the 
west of an imaginary line passing from North to South, at one hundred leagues 
distance from the Cape de Verde Islands. 
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cal with God the creator of the world, and coiueqiieiitly the origiBator <^ the 
Jewish law, says * Ye have heard that it has been said An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,' (a part of the Jewish law, given by God himseff) * but I 
say unto yon that ye resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, tarn to him the other also. Love your enemies, and bless them 
that curse you.' This is the universal law of Christ, and how different, how 
superior to the Jewish law said to be the ' word of GK)d I** Is not the spirit 
of the Old Scripture morality at variance with the spirit of the New Scripture 
morality ? Is not the one a law tending to excite the animal passions to 
vindictive hatred, and the other a law designed to develop and cherish all 
the higher, nobler, and more divine feelings of humanity ? Was retaliatory 
vengeance better adapted to promote man's happiness in the early aget of 
the earth than it is now ? Gt>d is eternal and immutable, say the orthodox. 
Undoubtedly. But Christ is God, say they ; then Christ is eternal and im- 
mutable, and could not have contradicted at one time what he had affirmed 
at another— consequently, those who defend the Athanaslan creed neoessrify 
infer that God has given a 'blood for blood' precept at one period, and 
denied its morality at another. Here then arises a dilemma : if the trinity 
of the orthodox be a truth, the immutability of God is false, and if the to- 
mutability of God be a truth, the God of the Old Testament is not the Qod 
of the New Testament. Does it not seem more consonant with history and 
reason to suppose that the Jewish deity was the ideal of barbarian ignoranoe 
— that the Hebrew tribes imagined an objective divinity, assimilating in 
mind and attributes with their own predominant sentiments — that they be- 
lieved and taught a belief rather in the creation of their own rude and un- 
civilized fancy than in the actual providence of the univerbo? Had not 
their standard of infinite power some close affinity with the state of intelli- 
gence prevailing amongst them 1 It is certain that the more gross and un- 
enlightened the mind of a nation is, the more material and human wiU be its 
notions of Deity. And the more a people become acquainted with the works 
of nature, the more exalted will be their conceptions of infinite power, wis- 
dom, and goodness. The natural philosophy of the ancient Jews was not 
very profound. 

We find in the 2 Irt chapter of Deuteronomy the following law : If A man 
have a stubborn and rebellious son, whioh will not obey the voice of his 
father, or the voice of his mother, his £ather and his mother shall lay hold of 
him, and bring him out unto the gate of his dty, and all the men of his city 
shall stone him with stones, that he die. What a cruel and violent punish- 
ment does this appear to a civilised mind ! Could it have been dictated by 

* Archbishop Laud says that * the assent we yield to this main point of 
divinity, that the Scripture is the word of God, is grounded on no compelling 
or demonstrative ratiocination^ but relies on the strength of faith more than 
anv one principle whatever.' — Laud against Fisher. Quoted by Matthew 
Tindal in his * Christianity as Old as the Creation.' Chap. 12, voL 1. 
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a Ood of love and mercy, who desireth not the death of a sinner, but bad 
rather that he should torn from his wickedness and live ? Let us, in the 
spirit of Christian veneration for the natnre of the Deity, ascribe these atro> 
cities to the semi-savage tendencies of the Jewish horde, and not charge 
them npon heaven. Would it not be less impious to deny the inspiration of 
Moses than to derogate from the character of God 

See Deuteronomy 23, v. 2, for the following inspired statute: A. bastard 
shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord ; even to his tenth genera- 
tion shall he not enter into the congregation of the Lord. In the decalogue 
it is said the sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation, but here the penalty of a crime is stretched 
over ten generafions ! Why should God have refused an illegitimate child 
to worship him in the midst of the congregation? What moral stain was 
there on the souls of those who were merely the unconscious and passive vic- 
tims of their ancestors' guUt ? Why should they have been placed in the 
position of criminals when not criminals, and made to blush for crimes not 
their own down to the tenth generation? To us this law savours more of 
depraved humanity than perfect divinity. 

There can be no doubt that the whole of the Pentateuch was not written 
by Moses, if any part of it was, since he could not have given an account of 
his own death and burial. The question is where did he leave off writing, 
and who continued the work for him?* (Bead the last chapter of Den* 
teronomy.) 

We have now run througb the five books of Moses, as they are usually 
called, dotting down here and there such reflections as occurred to us in the 
perusal of that inspired portion of 'The Word,* We are well aware of 
having trodden npon what many will deem forbidden ground. How often 
(Shall it be told us that we are fools who have rushed in where angels would 
dare not tread I If we* are wrong in what we have written, let pardon be 
granted us. We sinned from ignorance, and we therefore desire better 
information. 



An In jtjbbd Man.— The Evening Picayune has the following :— * The 
friends of the Bev. Mr. Hardy, feeling aggrieved at the announcement that 
he was keeping a gambling shop in San Francisco, have authorised its de- 
ntal, .and prove an alibi by stating that he is now in gciol at Lockport for 
Mgamy^^ '^Liverpool Joumaly Oct. 19, 1850« 

• The book of Deuteronomy includes only the short period of about two 
months, and finishes with an account of the death of Mo&es, which is supposed 
to have been added by his successor, Joshua. These five books were written 
by Moses; and aocoMing to Archbishop Usher, they contain the history of 
2552 years and a taM.—dntroduction to the Study of the BiblCy by George 
Pretyman, Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
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THE POOR MAN'S SABBATH. 
Sir,— If the Christian system were Bomething definite, respecting which 
there were not and conld not be two opinions, it wonld then be a question 
whether it were not a code that, for the sake of peace and concord, it wonld 
be well to make public profession of. Bat when we see it split up into a 
thousand and one differing and antagonistic sects, when we see it has brought 
a sword instead of peace into the world, it is then clearly a duty to attack 
that system whenever it dares to propound positions and theories adverse to 
the inalienable rights of mankind. The most simple doctrines of this religlou 
have been warped into codes to suppress intellect, freedom, and health ; and 
while jarring sectarians wrangle about fulsome quibbles— which, except in 
their consequences, and as they are wrested to suppress the privileges of the 
human family, are totally indifferent to us all — all their breaches are healed, 
and they join in a united phalanx the moment the poor man is to be robbed 
of a privilege. The question of whether man was made for the Sabbath, or 
the Sabbath for man, in my humble opinion, was definitely settled by the 
reputed founder of the Christian system nineteen centuries since; and except 
for purposes of tyranny and intolerance, I am at a loss to conceive why the 
subject is mooted. Jesus Christ and his apostles (if the Bible be tme) 
walked in the fields and enjoyed theifaselves on the Sabbath day, (which, by 
the bye, is Saturday, not Sunday at all) but the moment the poor of 1850 
have opened up to them the means and opportunity of cheap and healthy 
recreation, that moment do the clergy of all sects and denominations, with 
the clique of venerable and antiquated individuals that kick their legs and 
move their arms whenever their pastor pulb the string, begin to howl about 
profanation of the^ Lord's day, accompanied with all the insolence, arrogance, 
and low abuse, that none but the faithful would demean themselves so much 
as to use. How stands the case as to the poor man's enjoyments on Sunday ? 
Suppose he walks half a dozen miles on Sunday mornings, he is made a mark 
of completely by the pastor of the district— and if he be communed with on 
the subject, and be brave enough to assert his right to Qod*s pure air, which 
he has no opportunity to ei\joy on any other day, then there are on record a 
thousand instances in which the pastor, by hook or crook, by open or secret 
influences, has blasted the man's character by working on the fears or preju- 
dices of some idiotic or fanatical employer ; and the result is the pretended 
shepherd of the flock, the deputy, as it were, of him who said the Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath, exerts his influence until the 
lover of freedom and fresh air is thrust from his employment, and whether he 
starves or thieves to live is quite a trifle to those who, clothed in fine rai* 
ment and fattened on the sweat and blood of the poor, dare to approach the 
Author of Nature with hypocritical and set phrases, which, after duly repeat- 
ing with the necessary genuflections and changes of garment, bleaches them 
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in due comae from all their sins, and they ride home in their coaches to a 
good dinner, thanking tiie Lord tliey are not as other men are. I say heaTen 
be praised they are iu$ as otiMr man. are, for were it so I solemnly believe 
the world would long since have been a desert, and the hiunan family would 
have exterminated one another. 

At the present moment, as Gorham has read himself into hk living, tbe 
whole chnrdi are watching with pretended horror, bat with real alarm, the 
Snnday ezcnrston trains. While between London and Bristol, and otiier 
large towns, the redaction was bat a tiiird of the fall charge, priestcralt 
stood aloof, feeling certain the desisens of Bim^gham, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and London conld not fraternise at that price. Why 
tbe fare was doable and treble the weekly earnings of thoosands of working 
men. If any, therefore, did avail themselves of the Saturday, Snnday, 
and Monday redactions, it was the well*to^do middle classes — the souls of 
whom, I can oiAj suppose, ecdestastics do not care much about \ most cer- 
tain it is they never got op a grand howl of piety about it. But the cane is 
terribly altered when the poor Londoner can take a run to Bristol for six 
shillings, to dasp or be once more clasped in tiie arms of aged parents, whom 
his poverty had for years debarred him the gratification of seeing and speak- 
ing to— when brother meets with sister— when hearts commune with hearts 
— when the poor man of London can for six shillings pour out his troubles to 
the poor man of Bristol — ^when the advocate of free-thought in Bristol teUa 
to his astonished brother in London what clerical tyrants dare to do in coun- 
try places, and when the London brother dares in return to breathe a loftier 
spirit of independence into his brother man of the country. Then the 
spiritual dogs of war are let loose, and the employer, the landlord, the lail- 
way dire«;tor is hounded on to slaughter and to sacrifice — for it will never do, 
and well the clerical tjrranis know it, and for that reason they are pofiti- 
cally supported, for the oppressed to have means and opportunity to canvass 
the misdeeds of their i^pressors, or to concert one with the other, or mature 
plans and organisations that would and could but end in the demoUtioD ol 
clerical and political usurpations. It is for these reasons the clergy of 
Brbtol have ^red to remonstrate with the directors of the Great Weston 
Railway. How dare they do as the clergy do, work on Sunday^even though 
from three to five thousand persons are tiiereby enabled to enjoy themselves 
in a way hitherto beyond their reach ? Let the poor man and hie family rot at 
heme, let him perish in the pestilential air of tiie court in which he exists, 
and in the garret which, as a mockery to his misery, rich men call his 
home — ^what has he to do with the blessed son, or the bright heavens, or 
the green fields — let him on Sunday contemplate the tiles, his pale and ema- 
ciated wife, his prematurely old and ricketty children, and when he is tired 
of such contemplations let him open the Bible and read 'Blessed are the poor, 
for they shall enjoy the kingdom of heavoi.' 
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If tkeee priests \nire tiiemselves immaealate, there n^f ht be a chaace of 
bearing wiUi them, hot whererer yoa touch a public print, the foolest, 
mealiest, most despicable deed to be fooad therelfi has for its author a cler- 
gyman. Only a week or two sincsi at the petty sessions at Ghippenham, a 
poor woman, mother of two little girls whom, through poverty, she had 
placed in tlie national school of the place, had to summon before the magis- 
trates sitting in petty session the Rev. Mr. Parbrick. The in£snts she had 
found, from the thtghs and legs npwnrds, to be a mass of bruises — and it 
tnraled out that the clerical brote had ordered another female child to lift 
thfefr clones, and threatened htit with punishment if she did not do it, and 
then with a cane, upon their naked bodies, proceeded to satiate his blood- 
tfairsty prc^nsities, till the children were a mass of bruises. And what is 
his punishment? He had to pay costs, but no fine was inflicted because the 
Rev. Judas had expressed his contrition. Fortunately for him he was a 
parson. But I say the time is near, even at our very threshhold, that shall 
wHtfess a new order of things. The masses are beginning to read, as is evi- 
denced by the brewers' men, who have so lately rindicated our nationality by 
their conduct to the miscreant Haynau. They are beginning not only to 
know their rights, but are becoming able to use them temperately. It needs 
no prophet to foretell that the days of kingcraft and priestcraft are already 
numbered* R. L. B. 
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Chambers* Jonmal for September. Orr & Co., Amen Comer. 

It is not only a great fact, but a misfortune of the utmost magnitude, that 
while the people have but a very few prints public spirited enough to publish 
the whole truth respecting the millions and their interests, there are hun- 
dreds engaged in a systematic perversion of their rights, their duties, their 
wants, and their interests. Hiey mislead and delude the people, and make 
their very delusions-^bronght about by their own machinations— reasons to 
justify the iniquities that are perpetrated upon the democracy of the country. 
< Self Imposed Taxation' is an article in which the Chambers have the assu- 
rance to assert that all that the working man pays in taxes, of any kind or 
description, except that for soap, (which they allow to be a necessary) is 
self-imposed, and can be done without. Their reasonings, or rather their 
baseless and impudent assumptions, to endeavour to give a shadow of reason 
for their conclusions, are like the following — which I quote entire :— ' Take 
the case of a Scottish rural labourer. His house, having at most but three 
or four windows, is subject to no tax ; his small garden or patch of ground is 
equally exempt $ the clothes of himself and family, made from native wool, 
and from cotton or flax, are also untaxed ; the fomily food is likewise un- 
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taxed, and hia Bible is printed on untaxed paper,' and condades the loag, 
specious, and false paragraph by broadly stating Hhat the manual labourer, bo 
far as will is concerned^ msy be said to be altogether untaxed.* Now, in 
the first placQi why has this labourer three, or, at most, four windows in his 
house ? The answer is, because the odious imposition — the window tax — 
compels-the poor labourer to block up the other three or four. Messrs. Cham' 
bers do not mean to assert that a Scotch labourer, who may have six or seven 
children of various sexes, then himself and his wife, would exist with three 
windows — which answer to three rooms only — ^were it not fox that tax that 
compels him to shut out the light of heaven. In the next place, is it a fact 
that ' his small garden or patch of ground is equally exempt V Is there no 
oily minister requiring annuity tax, or do the ministers of the kirk live upon 
air ? If they do how is it that Mr. Tod and otherU are now languishing in 
jail, for not paying ministers' dues. Then is it true that the family food is 
untaxed 7 

Does tea pay no 2s. 2d. in Scotland ? In that fair land is coffee untaxed, 
and sugar innocent of the exciseman ? Do Messrs. G, deliberately insinuate 
that the Scottish labourer defies the guager, and takes his tea, sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, Jbeer, whiskey, at the merchants' prices without having paid the 
duties our fraternal government exacts? No, they mean not this, they 
mean that the half starved millions should never taste such luxuries — let the 
poor slave from sun-rise to sun>down,and then take a turn among the bushes 
and regale themselves on berries and a drink cf water. Why the erudite 
gentlemen should allow the working men soap we cannot make out. Litera- 
ture is as necessary to the mind as soap to the body, and yet Messrs. Cham- 
bers say the outside a working man need contribute in taxes in a year is four 
shillings. They, in their own persons, are living instancy of the falseness of 
their own article, for it is a public fact that they were themselves obliged to 
give up a publication solely in consequence of the duty upon paper. Who 
do these ' Do-as-I-say-not-as-I-do' men think buys their journal t Who do 
they think read the bulk of the cheap publications but the working men ? 
And is not therefore the duty upon the paper paid by these poor readers? 
Who pays the duty upon the advertisements in all papers— the publishers or 
the rich and poor, who are compelled to advertise.? The fact is, the article 
is one huge lie. We have hitherto analysed this precious composition on their 
own grounds, and taking their ovm case, and we think our readers, even 
taking it so, will see its speciousness. But it has another side, which is — what 
justice is there in' citing a Scottish peasant as a type of the working classes? 
— to which we shall again refer in our next number. 



The Lever^ Social and Political, James O'Neill, Belfast. 

We regret this periodical did not reach us on the day of publication, as 

(with all respect be it spoken) anything like a practical step in the way of 
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progress, what with priestcraft and misrale, is something exceedingly scarce 
in the sister isle. We therefore hail with joy the advent of a periodical de- 
voted to free inquiry, and trust it will be well supported, even should its 
views not exactly coincide with the crotchets of every man. We quote from 
the first number the following passages without by any means wising it to be 
assumed as the belief of the Freethinker's Magazine ^ but merely to show the 
editor has nailed his colours to the mast, and boldly stated what his opinions 
are, and consequently what sort of principles, social and political, the new 
journal is likely to advocate. 

' ARTICLES OF MY CRBBD. 

' I believe that all men are brothers, and that as such they should ever 
live. 

< I believe that, as it is essential to the well*being of a nation there should 
be laws for its government, those laws should, as far as possible, provide 
equally for the interests of all the people. 

< I believe that, as the whole people, without distinction of rank or sex, 
are expected to obey the laws, the whole people, without distinction, should 
have a voice in the making of them. 

< I believe, also, that the form of government should always be choice of 
(if possible) the whole people ; and that| in all cases in which there is not 
unanimity, the will of the majority— never that of the minority however rich 
or powerful— should decide. 

< I believe that the people of this country are not fairly represented in the 
Senate, the House of Lords being chiefly hereditary, and the Commons repre- 
sentatives of a very small minority of the people ; and that, in justice, the 
people ought not to be required to obey the laws such legislators make, nor 
to pay the taxes they impose. 

' I believe that the only legitimate claim to confidence or favour is personal 
merit— that fitness is the only qualification for office ; and that neither titles 
nor honours, nor offices of any kind, should be hereditary. 

' I believe that life is a heaven-signed title to the means of life ; and that, 
as the earth is the common parent of all, it should be permitted to extend a 
parent's care to all. 

< I believe that labour should be more equally distributed, and that labour's 
profits should be more foirly divided. 

'I believe that over toU and constant idleness are^ alike injurious, and 
that none should be subjected to dther ; and that no industrious man should 
have to over toil himself to obtain the necessaries of life, while pampered 
idleness may, without labour, enjoy its luxuries. 

' I believe that an industrious man should never have to beg for work 
while an acre of land remains unused— unproductive. 

* I believe that, by wise association, the workers may secure to themselves 
all the privileges and profits of proprietors and employers. 
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' I believe that a soimd educatioa is iodispensaUe to the fall development 
of man's nature ; and, therefore, that such edacation should be within tht 
reach of eyery child in the nation. 

< I believe that, in holding and expressag his opinions, every man should 
be left perfectly free and uncontrolled, so long as such opinions do not inter- 
fere with the just rights of others. 

' I believe that the State Church in this country— one of the greatest injofl- 
tices ever perpetrated — should be speedily overthrown, and that every church 
should support its own clergy. 

* I believe that a nation's greatness consists— not in the number or wealth 
of its nobility, the splendour of its palaces, the power of its armies and navies, 
nor the magnificence of its cities — ^bnt in the intelligence, the independence, 
the comfort, the virtue of its inhabitants. 

' I believe that the only successftd way of making a nation truly g^reat and 
prosperous, is by making the individuals who compose it intelligent, inde- 
pendent, moral, and religious. 

' And, lastly, I Believe that it is the duty of every one who loves his coun- 
try and his brethren, and desires to see them great and happy, to become as 
intelligent, as moral, as virtuous as possible himself, and to labour to make 
others intelligent, moral, and virtuous, also.' 

We shall keep an eye on this bold experiment. 



Free Inquirer* London : Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage. 

Wb have just received No. 1 of a new journal, called the Free Inguirer* 
In the first number is an article by W. Chilton, and we notice one by Pdn- 
thea will appear in No. 2. Two such writers guarantee' good literary sup- 
port to the new effort, and prove the editor is determined to have opinions 
canvassed in his journal not usually considered orthodox. Qo on and pros- 
per, say we, for truth only requires to be known to be loved and believed* 



All works for Review, to be left with the publisher. 



Cbebd and Condxtct.-^To make speculative belief the rule absolute of 
conduct is not easy. The 'flesh' rebels and overpowers us. Tetevenin 
defeat the intellect vindicates its superiority, and finds the best possible 
reasons for its defeat. A Spanish Priest, once exhorting the soldiers to 
fight like lions, added, in the ardour of enthusiasm, ' Befleot, my brethren, 
that whoever falls to-day in battle, sups to-night in Paradise.' Thunders 
of applause followed the sentiment* The fight began, the ranks wavered, 
the Priest took to his heels, when a soldier stopping him referred reproach- 
fully to the promised supper in Paradise. *■ True, my son, true,' said the 
Priest, * but I never eat suppers.' 
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THE GENUINE GIBBON. 

A REPRINT OP THOSE PORTIONS OP THE FAMOUS HISTORIAN THAT 
CHRISTIANS CONSIDER IT TO BE THEIR DUTY TO SUPPRESS, IN 
ORDER THAT DOUBTS MAT NOT BE RAISED AS TO THE INFALLIBI- 
' LITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 



[Chapter XV. Continued from p. 160.] 
The awfol ceremony was nsually performed in a public manner, and in the 
presence of a great number of spectators ; the patient was relieved by the 
power or skiH of the exorcist, and the vanquished daemon was heard to con- 
fess, that be was one of the fabled gods of antiquity, who had impiously 
usurped the adoration of mankind* But the miraculous cure of diseases of 
the most inveterate or even preternatural kind can no longer occasion any 
surprise, when we recollect, that in the days of Ireneeus, about the end of the 
second century, the resurrection of the dead was very far from being esteemed 
an uncommon event ; that the miracle was frequently performed on necessary 
occasions, by great fasting and the joint supplication of the church of the 
place, and that the persons thus restored to their prayers, had lived after- 
wards among them many years.j At such a period, when faith could boast 
of so many wonderful victories over death, it seems difScult to account for 
the scepticism of those philosophers, who still rejected and derided the doctrine 
of the resurrection. A noble Grecian had rested on this important grounds 
the whole controversy, and promised Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, that if 
he could be gratified with the sight of a single person who had been raised 
from the dead, he would immediately embrace the Christian religion. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that the prelate of the first eastern church, however 
anxious for the conversion of his friends, thought proper to decline this fair 
and reasonable challenge.^ 

The miracles of the primitive church, after obtaining the sanction of ages, 
have been lately attacked in a very free and ingenious inquiry § ; which, 
though it has met with the most favourable reception from the public, ap- 
pears to have excited a general scandal among the divines of our own as 
well as of the other Protestant churches of Europe.|] Our different senti- 

♦ TurtuUian (Apolog., c. 23.,) throws out a bold defiance to the Pagan 
magistrate^. Of tne primitive miracles, the power of exorcising, is the only 
one which has been assumed by Protestants. 

f Trenseus adv. Heereses, 1. ii., 56, 57 ; 1. v., c. 6. Mr. Dodwell (Dissert, 
ad Irenseum, ii., 42) concludes, that the second century was still more 
fertile in miracles than the first. 

♦ Theophilus ad Autolycum, 1. i„ p. 845., edit. Benedictin. Paris, 1742. 
§ Dr. Middleton sent out his Jntroduction in the year 1747, published his 

Free Inquiry in 1749, and before his death, which happened in 1750, he had 
prepared a vindication of it against his numerous adversaries. 

II The University of Oxford conferred degrees on his opponents. From 
the indignation of Mosheim (p. <921.), we may discover the sentiments of the 
Lutheran divines. 
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roentfl on this subject will be much less influenced by any particular argu* 
ments, than by our habits of study and reflection ; and above all, by the 
degree of the eridence which we have accustomed ourselves to reqaira for 
the proof of a miraculous event. The dnty of an historian does not call 
upon him to interpose his private judgment in this nice and important con- 
troversy ; but he ought not to dissemble the difficulty of adopting such a 
theory as may reconcile the interest of religion with that of reason, of making 
a proper .application of that theory, and of defining with precision the limits 
of that happy period exempt from error and from deceit, to which we might 
be disposed to extend the gift of supernatural powers. From the first of the 
fathers to the last of the popes, a succession of bishops, of saints, of martyrs, 
and of miracles, is continued without interruption, and the progress of super- 
stition was so gradual and almost imperceptible, that we know not in what 
particular link we should break the chain of tradition* Every age bears the 
testimony to the wonderful events by which it was distinguished, and its 
testimony appears no less weighty and respectable than that of the preced- 
ing generation, till we are insensibly led on to accuse our own inconsistency, 
if in the eighth or in the twelfth century we deny to the venerable Bede, or 
to the holy Bernard, the same degree of confidence which, in the second 
century, we had so liberally granted to Justin or to Irenseus.* If the truth 
of any of those miracles is appreciated by their apparent use and propriety, 
every age had unbelievers to convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous 
nations to convert ; and sufficient motives might always be produced to jus- 
tify the interposition of Heaven. And yet since every friend, to revelation is 
persuaded of the reality, and every reasonable man is convinced of the ces- 
sation, of miraculous powers, it is evident that there must have been some 
period in which they were either suddenly or gradually withdrawn from the 
Christian church. Whatever sera is chosen for that purpose, the death of 
the apostles, the conversion of the Roman empire^ or the extinction of the 
Arian heresy ,f the insensibility of the Christians who lived at that time will 
equally aflbrd a just matter of surprise. They still supported their preten* 
sions after they had lost their power. Credulity performed the office of faith,, 
fanaticism was permitted to assume the language of inspiration, and the 
effects of accident or contrivance were ascribed to supernatural causes. The 

♦ It may seem somewhat remarkable, that Bernard of Clairvaux, who re- 
cords so many miracles of his friend St. Malachi, never takes any notice of hif» 
own, which, in their turn, however, are carefully related by his companions 
and disciples. In the long series of ecclesiastical history, does there exist a 
single in&tance of a saint asserting that he himself possessed the gift of 
miracles? 

f The conversion of Constantino is the sera which is most usually fixed by 
Protestants. The more rational divines are unwilling to admit the miracles 
of the fourth, whilst the more credulous are unwilling to reject those of the 
fifth century. 
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recent experience of genaine miracles should have instructed the Christian 
world in the ways of Providence, and habituated their eye (if we may use a 
very inadequate expression) to the style of the divine artist. Should the 
most skilful painter of modem Italy presume to decorate his fseble imitations 
with the name of Raphael or of Gorreggio, the insolent fraud would be soon 
discovered and indignantly rejected. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the miracles of the primitive 
church since the time of the apostles, this unresisting softness of temptr, so 
conspicuous among the believers of the second and third centuries, proved of 
some accidental benefit to the cause of truth and religion. In modern times, 
a latent and even involuntary scepticism adheres to the most pious disposi- 
tions. Their admission of supernatural truths is much les^ an active con- 
sent than a cold and passive acquiescence. Accustomed long since to ob- 
serve and to respect the invariable order of nature, our reason, or at least 
our imagination, is not sufficiently prepared to sustain the visible action of 
the Deity. But, in the first ages of Christianity, the situation of mankind 
was extremely different. The most curious, or the most credulous, among 
the Pagans, were often persuaded to enter into a society which asserted an 
actual claim of miraculous powers. The primitive Christians perpetually 
trod on mystic ground, and their minds were exercised by the habits of be- 
lieving the most extraordinary events. They felt, or they fancied, that on 
every side they were incessantly assaulted by diemons, comforted by visions, 
instructed by prophecy, and surprisingly delivered from danger, sickness, 
and from death iteelf, by the supplications of the church. The real or ima- 
ginary prodigies, of which they so frequently conceived themselves to be the 
objects, the instruments, or the spectators, very happily disposed them to 
adopt with the same ease, but with far greater justice, the authentic wonders 
of the evangelical history'; and thus miracles that exceeded not the measure 
of their own experience, inspired them with the most lively assurance of 
mysteries which were acknowledged to surpass the limits of their under- 
standing. It is this deep impression of supernatural truths, which has been 
so much celebrated under the name of faith ; a state of mind described as 
the surest pledge of the divine favour and of future felicity, and recom- 
mended as the first or perhaps the only merit of a Christian. According to 
the more rigid doctors, the moral virtues, which may be equally practised by 
infidels, are destitute of any value or efficacy in the work of our justification. 

IV. But the primitive Christian demonstrated his faith by his virtues $ 
and it was very justly supposed that the divine persuasion which enlightened 
or subdued the understanding, must, at the same time, purify the heart and 
direct the actions of the believer. The first apologists of Christianity who 
justify the innocence of their brethren, and the writers of a later period who 
celebrate the sanctity of their ancestors, display, in the most lively colours, 
the reformation of manners which was introduced into the world by the 
preaching of the gospel. As it is my intention to remark only such human 
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oaiues as were permitted to seoond'the influence of yevela^n, T shall sliglitlj 
mention two motivea which might natwally render the lives of the primitive 
Christians much purer and more austere than those of their Pagan contem- 
poraries, or thfiir degenerate successors} repentance for their past sins, and 
the laudable desire of supporting the reputation of the society in which they 
were engaged. 

It Is a very ancient reproach, suggested by the ignorance or the malice of 
infidelity, that the Christians allured into their party the most Atrocious 
criminals, who, as soon as they were touched by a sense of remorse, were 
eattly persuaded to wash away, in the water of baptism, the guilt of their 
past conduct, for which the temples of the gods refused to grant them any 
expiation. But tMs reproach, when it is cleared from misrepresentation, 
contributes as much to the honour as it did to the increase of the church.*^ 
The friends of Christianity may acknowledge, without.a blush, that many of 
the most eminent saints had been before their baptism the most abandoned 
sinners. Those persons, who in the world had followed, though in an imper- 
fect manner, the dictates of benevolence and propriety, derived such a calm 
satisfaction from the opinion- of their own rectitude, as rendered them much 
less susceptible of the sudden emotions of shame, of grief, and of terror, which 
have given birth to so many wonderful conversions. After the example of 
their Divine Master, the missionaries of the gospel disdained not the society 
of men and especially of women, oppressed by the consciousness, and very 
often by the effects, of their vices. As they emerged from sin and supersti- 
tion to the glorious hope of immortality, they resolved to devote themiselves 
to a life, not only of virtue, but of penitence. The desire of perfection be- 
came the ruling passion of their soul ; and it is well known that while reason 
embraces a cold mediocrity, our passions hurry us, with rapid violence, over 
the space which lies between the most opposite extremes. 

When the new converts had been enrolled in the number of the faithful, 
and were admitted to the sacraments of the church, they found themselves 
restrained from relapsing into their past disorders by another consideration 
of a less spiritual, but of a very innocent and respectable nature. Any par- 
ticular society that has departed from the gpceat body of the nation, or the 
religion to which it belonged, immediately becomes the object of universal as 
well as invidious obserration. In proportion to the smallaess of its numbers, 
the character of the society may be affected by the virtue and vices of the 
persons who compose it 5 and every member is engaged to watch with the 
most vigilant attention over his own behaviour, and over that of his brethren, 
since, as he must expect to incur a part of the common disgrace, he may hope 
to enjoy a share of the common reputation. When the Christians of Bithynia 

• The imputations of Cekus and Julian, with the defence of the fathers, 
are very fairly stated by Spanheim, Commentaire sur les Cesars de Julian, 
p. 468. 
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were brought before the tribunal of the younger Pliny, they atsared the pro- 
consul that, far from being engaged in any unlawful conspiracy, they were 
bound by a solemn obligation to abstain from the commission of those crimes 
which disturb the private or public peace of society, from theft, robbery, 
adultery, perjury, and fraud.* Near a century afterwards Tertullian, with 
an honest pride, could boast that very few Christians had suffered by the 
hand of the executioner, except on account of their religion.! Their serious 
and sequestered life, averse to the gay luxury of the age, inured them to 
chastity, temperance, economy, and all the sober and domestic virtues. As 
the greater n^mber were of some trade or profession, it was incumbent on 
them, by the strictest integrity and the fairest dealing, to remove the sus- 
picions which the j>rofane are too apt to conceive against the appearances of 
sanctity The contempt of theVorld exercised them in the habits of humi- 
lity, meekness, and patience. The more they were persecuted, the more 
closely they adhered to each other. Their mutual charity and unsuspecting 
confidence has been remarked by infidels, and was too often abused by per# 
fidious friends.^ 

It is a very honourable circumstance for the morals of the primitive Chri9- 
tians, that even their faults, or rather errors, were derived from an excess of 
virtue. The bishops and doctors of the church, whose evidence attests, and 
whose authority might influence, the professions, the principles, and even the 
practice, of their contemporaries, had studied the scriptures with less skill 
than devotion, and they often received, in the most literal sense, those rigid 
precepts of Christ and the apostles, to which the prudence of succeeding 
commentators has' applied a looser and more figurative mode of interpreta- 
tion. Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the gospel above the wisdom of 
philosophy, the zealous fathers have carried the duties of self-mortification, 
of purity and of patience, to a height which it is scarcely possible to attain, 
and much less to preserve, in our present state of weakness and corruption. 
A doctrine so extraordinary and so sublime must inevitably command the 
veneration of the people ; but it was ill calculated to obtain the suffrage of 
those worldly philosophers, who, in the conduct of this transitory life, con- 
sult only the feeling of nature and the interest of society.§ 

There are two very natural propensities which we may distinguish in the 
most virtuous and liberal dispositions, the love of pleasure and the love of 
action. If the former is refined by art and leaxsiing, improved by the oharma 

♦ Plin. Epist. X., 97. 

t Tertullian, Apolog. c. 44. He adds, however, with some degree of hesi- 
tation, * Aut si aliud, jam non Christianus.' 

I The philosopher Peregrinus (of whose life and death Lucian has left us 
so entertaining an account) imposed, for a long time, on the credulous sim- 
plicity of the Christians of Asia. 

§ See a very judicious treatise of Barbeyrac^sur la Morale des Peres. 
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of social interooarse, and corrected by a just regard to economy, to healtb, 
and to reputation, it is productive <tf the greatest part of the happiness of 
private Hfe. The love of action is a principle of a much stronger and more 
doubtful nature. It often leads to anger, to ambition, and to revenge; bat 
when it is guided by the sense of propriety and benevolence, it becomes the 
parent of every virtue ; and if those virtues are accompanied with equal 
abilities, a family, a state, or an empire, may be indebted for their safety 
and prosperity to th* undaunted courage of a single man. To the love of 
pleasure we may therefore ascribe most of the agreeable, to the love of 
action we may attribute most of the useful and respectable, qualificatioiu. 
The character in which both the one and the other should be united and 
harmonised, would seem to constitute the most perfect idea of human nature. 
The insensible and inactive disposition, which should be supposed alike desti- 
tute of both» would be rejected, by the common consent of mankind, as 
utterly incapable of procuring any happiness to the individual, or any public 
benefit to the world. But it was not in this world that the primitive Chris- 
^ans were desirous of making themselves either agreeable or useful. 

The acquisition of knowledge, the exercise of our reason or fsuicy, and the 
cheerful flow of unguarded conversation, may employ the leisure of a liberal 
mind. Such amusements, however, were rejected with abhorrence, or ad- 
mitted with the utmost caution, by the severity of the fathers, who despised 
all knowledge that was not useful to salvation, and who considered all levity 
of discourse as a criminal abuse of the gift of speech. In our present state 
of existence, the body is so inseparably connected with the soul, that it seems 
to be our interest to taste, with innocence and moderation, the enjoyments of 
which that faithful companion is susceptible. Very different was the reason* 
ing of our devont predecessors ; vainly aspiring to imitate the perfection of 
angels, they disdained, or they affected to disdain, every earthly and corporeal 
delight. Some of our senses indeed are necessary for our preservation, 
others for our subsistence, and others again for our information, and thos far 
it was impossible to reject the use of them. The first sensation of pleasure 
was marked as the first moment of their abuse. The unfeeling candidate 
for heaven was instructed, not only to resist the grosser allurements of the 
taste or smell, but even to shut his ears against the profane harmony of 
sounds, and to view with indifference the most finished productions of human 
art. Gay apparel, magnificent houses, and elegant furniture, were supposed 
to unite the double guilt of pride and of sensuality : a simple and mortified 
appearance was more suitable to the Christian who was certain of his sins 
and doubtful of his salvation. In their censures of luxury, the fathers aru 
extremely minute and circumstantial \* and among the various articles which 

* Consult a work of Clemens of Alexandria, entitled the Paedagogue, 
which contains the rudiments of ethics, as they were taught in the most 
celebrated of the Christian schools. 
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excite their piooci indignation, we may enumerate false hair, garments of any 
coloar except white, instruments of music, vases of gold or silver, downy 
pillows (as Jacob reposed his head on a stone), white bread, foreign wines, 
public salutations, the use of warm baths, and the practice of shaving the 
beard, which, according to the expression of TertulUan, is a lie against our 
own faces, and an impious attempt to imnrove the works of the Creator.*^ 
When Christianity was introduced among the rich and the polite, the obser- 
Tation of these angular laws was left, as it wotild be at present, to the few 
who were ambitious of superior sanctity. But it is always easy, as we^l a» 
agreeable, for the inferior ranks of mankind to claim a merit from the con- 
tempt of that pomp and pleasure, which fortune has placed beyond their 
reach. The virtue of the primitive Christians, like that of the first Romans, 
was very frequently guarded by poverty and ignorance. 

The chaste severity of the fathers, in whatever related to the commerce of 
the two sexes, flowed front the same principle; their abhorrence of every en- 
joyment, which might gratify the sensual, and degrade the spiritual, nature 
of man. It was their favourite opinion, that if Adam had preserved his 
obedience to the Creator, lie would ^ave lived for ever in a state of virgin 
purity, and that some harmless mode of vegetation might have peopled Para- 
dise with a race of innocent and immortal beings.f The use of marriage- 
was permitted only to his fcdlen posterity, as a necessary expedient to con- 
tinue the human species, and as a restraint, however imperfect, on the natu- 
ral licentiousness of desire. The hesitation of the orthodox casuists on this 
interesting subject, betrays tl^ perplexity of men, unwilling to approve an 
institution, which they were compelled to tolerate.^ The enumeration of 
the very whimdcal lavra, which they most circumstantially imposed on the 
marriage-bed, would force a smile from the young, and a blush from the fair. 
It was their unanimous sentiment, that a first marriage was adequate to all 
the purposes of nature and of society. The sensual connection was refined 
into a resemblance of the mystic union of Christ with his church, and wa» 
pronounced to be indissoluble either by divorce or by death. The practice of 
second nuptials was branded with the same of a legal adultery ; and the 
persons who were guilty of so scandalous an offence against Christian purity, 
were soon excluded from the honours, and even from the alms, of the ehurch.§> 
Since desire was imputed as a crime, and marriage was tolerated as a defect,, 

^ TertulUan, de Spectaeulis, e, 23. Clemens Alexandrin. Pcodagog., U 
iii., o. 8. 

f Beansobre, Hist. Critique duManicheisme,l.vii., c. 3. Justin, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Augustin, &c., strongly inclined to this opinion. 

I Some of the Gnostic heretics were more consistent ; they rejected the 
use of marriage. 

§ See a chain of tradition, from Justin Martyr to Jerome, in the Morales 
es Peres, c. iv., 6-26. 
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it was ooDatteat wHh the same principles to consider a state of celibacy as 
the nearest approach to the divine perfection. It was with the atmost dif- 
ficulty that ancielft Rome could support the institution of six yestals ;* bat 
the primitive church was filled with a great number of pentotis of either sex, 
who had devoted themselves to the profession of perpetual chastity, f A few 
f these, among whom we may reckon the learned Origen, judged it the 
most prudent to disarm the temper.^ 

* See a very curious Dissertation on the Vestals, in the Memoires de 
I'Academle des Inscriptions, tom. iv., pp. J 61 -227. Notwithstanding the 
honours and rewards which were bestowed on those virgins, it was difficult to 
procure a iiufficient number 5 nor could the dread of the most horrible death 
always restrain their incontmence. 

t Cupiditatem procreandi aut unam scimus aut nnllam. Minucios Felix, 
c. 31. Justin. Apolog. Major. 'Athenagoras in Legat., c. 28. TertuQian 
ie Cnltu Foemin., 1. ii. 

X Eusebius, I. vi., 8. Before the fame of Origen had excited envy and 
persecution, this extraordinary action was rather admired than censured. As 
it was his general practice to allegorise scripture, it seems unfortunate that, 
in this instjuice only, he should have adopted the literal sense. 

" ^ ' ~ ■ ' ■ "^ 1 - - L ' ~ 



G. H. F. has our thanks. 

Reoeiyed.— Salvator. — A. L.-^C. S. — R. A.— The -L€vcr.— * The 
Fourth Commandment was not given by God to Moses.' 

All communications for this periodical are to be addressed to the Editor of 
the Freethinker^t Magasine, care of J. Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage, 
Patemoster*row, London. We have received a number of conunnaica* 
tions from good and true friends of the cause on the subject of snbscrip* 
tions towards this attempt at propagandism. We thank them most sin- 
oerely ; and while declining their kind offers as regards this work, beg to 
suggest the formation in every town of a committee to collect subscriptions, 
&c., the proceeds to be devoted to supplying the local priesthood with 
copies of works of progress as fast as they come out. To such commoni- 
tiob we promise, on our part (and fancy can guarantee on the part of seve* 
ral other publications), such a reduction on the cost, as shall enable the 
various committees to distribute a lai:ger quantity than under ordinary 
circumstances they would be enabled to do. The Editor begs to inti- 
mate, it would forward the cause of progress were he furnished with 
the names and addresses of the clergy of all denominations in their several 
localities. 

^nted by Holyoake Brothers, 3, Queen's Head Passage, Patemostcr-row ; and pubUihed 
by James Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage, Patemoster-rov* London. 
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OeeuM of ink, and reamt of paper, and diaputea infinite might have been apared. If 
wranglera had avoided lighting the torch of strife at the wrong end ; aince a tenth 
part of die paint expended in attempting to prove the wAv, the where^ and the when 
owtain eventa have happened, would have been more than aaffident to prove that 
they netfer happen^ at aU,—Kxy, G. C. Colton, A.M. 
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THE PROTESTANT PANIC. 



On the Feast of All Saints (if otir readers happen to know when that notable 
occnrrence happens), in the year 1834, was laid the groondwork of the ec- 
clesiastical agitation now setting man against man, and brother against 
brother, in the British islands. In the justly celebrated Oxford Tracts 
then commenced, are to be fomid the springs of action and motion that 
gave birth, fostered, promoted, and brought to maturity what we now 
know as the Popish aggression upon the Protestant rights and privileges of 
Britons. These tracts were peuned by men who believed that vital Chris- 
tianity had become almost obsolete in the great body of the episcopalian 
clergy, and who held that those who tolerated the modem doctrines actually 
knew better, but from interested motives kept back the real state of their 
minds, as to church belief and government, irom the gaze of the vulgar. 
They held, owing to her union with the state, that she was tempted to lean 
upon the arm of the flesh instead of what they deem to be her divinely-invented 
discipline — hence arose the schism that has rent the English church, and 
by these teachers and writers, imbued vrith the traotarian sentiments, have 
been engendered all the subsequent difficulties with which the hierarchy 
has had to contend. Their opinions led them naturally, if not involuntarily, 
to a closer affinity with the practices, if not principles, of the Roman church; 
in &ct, excepting an acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Sovereign, 
there w^ little or no difiference. The new party called themselves the 
Catholic party; they believed in auricular confession, acknowledged the 
importance of saints and holy-days, if not, too, an implied belief in the effi 
cacy of prayers addressed to them. They introduced forms and symbols, 
red stripes, white gowns, black gowns, bowings and noddings, chauntings, 
and prominently absolution to those who sinned, and consequently were 
identically, for all practical purposes, similar in spirit, if not in letter, to that 
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chiirch vrhose revenaes they absorbed at that period usually known as the 
Beformation, but which it should never be forgotten was brought about by a 
▼icious monarch becatve the Cstholic church, then dominant, opposed a 
divorce from the woman to whom, according to church law, he was indis- 
solubly united. The Catholic church, in this particular, suffered in the 
cause of virtue, and the Anglican church triumphed through the support 
they lent to this crowned Blue Beard, and to the present day call the head 
of the church, who is the Sovereign for the time being, defender of the 
faith, which said title was conferred by the Pope upon the said king as a 
reward for a work directed etgainst Martin Luther, the originator of this 
very glorious reformation. So much for their consistency. Time wore 
on, churches and synods were held to discuss whether the priest at com- 
munion should wear white or black, whether he should face the east or the 
west ; dissension arose about the duties of the ministerial commission, idtas 
arose about alterations in the Liturgy and the thirty-nine articles ; the 
actual apostolical succession was questioned by some and as hotly supported 
and maintained by others. The records of the church, Anglican and Boman, 
were scrupulously raked through, and the Epistles of Ignatius to the Ei^e- 
sians, the Magnesians, Boman Philadelphians, and others, with the tale of 
the apostle John and the robber ; and the ideas of Irenffios on &ith, with 
fifty other equally authentic documents, were raked from the obscarity of 
ages and endeavoured to be foisted upon mankind as rules of faith and prac- 
tice in the utilitarian age of the nineteenth century. Some bishops thunder 
out their charges against such innovations, but a large number, both of 
bishops and clergy, conceiving the intelligence of the age too progressive for 
priestcraft, and seeing its union with the state necessitated the interference 
of the state with its doings and its misdoings, were divided into another 
two parties. The one honestly advocated disunion from the state, at once 
throwing up its advantages as well, the other under the rose having the 
same object, but striving to retain its preferments and dignities, and to 
make itself independent of the state by denying the state's authority in anj 
shape or form. In this complicated position of affairs, the Gorham contro- 
versy brought matters to something like a crisis. His views, in the opinion 
of his bishop, were not consonant with the Christian code. Christian pro- 
ceedings were commenced against Gorham by his bishop, and of course the 
Ecclesiastical Court ruled for the stronger party. Gorham being one of the 
children of this generation, naturally wiser than the children of light, ap- 
pealed to a lay tribunal, which, though saving Gorham's living, yet, as 
regards a decision on the main question, actually did nothing, for it ruled 
both parties were right and both wrong— of course after diving amongst all 
kinds of musty and antiquated authorities. But a case did arise which did 
settle the question thus far, that as long as the union existed between the 
church and the state, the latter wa!< determined to assert its paramount im- 
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portance as the head, the absolute dictator to the church. The case alluded 
to is that of Dr. Hampdeo. The lickspittle church has a pleasant Bction 
that the dean and chapter of a diocese bav« the power of electing their 
bishop or head. The fact being the dean and chapter, through taking state 
pay, are only made state tools, and under the pains and penalties of premu- 
cire must elect, or choose, or confirm even the enemy of souls, should the 
state direct them to use their suffrage in &your of that best friend to the 
Christians. 

Thus it was in the celebrated Hereford instance. Dr. Hampden was most 
obnoxious, most hateful to the brethren who were pleasantly supposed to elect 
him as being their dearest, their best beloved elder brother in the Lord. All 
men know that this was not the fact, although the why and the wherefore he 
was sent to the diocese is not now the question. Certain is it he held opi- 
nions heterodox to church opinions; certain it is a large portion of the 
bishops threatened some awfiil ulterior measures did the government persist 
in their nomination of such a latitudinarian ; and equally certain it is they 
did persist, and the result was all the clerical thunder escaped in words, for 
they not only did nothing, but Dr. Hampden, the heterodox state nominee, 
was elected almost without a dissentient, except perhaps by the dean, 
who, it is said, had for years spent best part of his income in beautifying the 
cathedral in full expectation of being its next bishop. 

But beneath the surface the venom was rankling in the priestly bosom. 
Harry of Exeter will receive no * applicants whose characters are vouched 
by his spiritual lord, the Archbishop of Canterbury. Charles James holds 
aloof, endeavouring to cast a prophetical eye into futurity, and, as the 
vulgar would say, endeavouring to discuss which way the oat is likely to 
jump, until plump upon him comes the Papal rescript, which makes the 
learned prelate in alarm spring a mine that in its effects will be very likely 
to demolish the reverend bishop and that church system which, at the eleventh 
hour, he tells the world he will stick by unto death, and which it always has 
been the most cherished wish of his heart to support and consolidate. The 
more is the pity he has not acted as if he then felt for the last ten years. So 
that we have on |-he theological stage—first, the parties in the church who 
wish a separation in Church and State from conviction — secondly, those 
who wish it because State interference is distasteful to them — thirdly, those 
dissenters of all classes who feel church domination to be an usurpation and 
a tyranny — and fourthly, the large and increasing body of Roman Catholics, 
who were the parties from whom the church plunder and revenues were 
originally diverted. Such was the state of the belligerent parties of Chiis- 
tians when Pope Pius IX. threw his hand grenade — his late Bull— amongst 
them. Its first effect was naturally to make the religious bodies scud about 
like a flock of sheep among whom a restless terrier had been suddenly intro- 
duced. Time for reflection there was none. Fear, surprise, and with some 

o 2 
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iBclignation, real or pretended, bad fw) excited them that they were incapable 
of reflection. At the first bang of the explosion, Charles Jameff of London 
at once had his one, undecided no longer when a probable abstraotioD of 
loaves and fishes loomed in the distance. He pnt himself at the head of the 
no popery faction, and in his late celebrated charge to its clergy hoonded 
them on to slaughter and vengeance on the devoted heads of Boman Catholics 
in general and Cardinal Wiseman in particular. But what says the State 
— or rather Lord John Bussell, its present head— to all the uproar? Why 
just this : when a deputation waited upon him to know the intentions of the 
government, be replied, ^ Her Majesty, as at present advised, intends to do 
nothing.' In the meantime, the rabid cry of the interested, marahaUing to 
battle the deluded maniacs whose intellect priestcraft ban abstracted, is 
heard through the breadth and length of the land. Clergymen who till then 
had scorned to put forth the hand of fellowship to ministers of the varioiis 
dissenting bodies, now were hand and glove with them when bigotry required a 
union of the nondescript and ill-assorted allies. Dissenters forget they had for 
years groaned under the iron and despotic rule of that very ecclesiastical 
corporation for whom they were now about to draw the sword and throw 
away the scabbard. Dissenters were oblivious of the fact that their own 
principles disowned equally the supremacy of the Anglican with the Boman 
hierarchy ; and High Church and Low Church forgot, when they scented 
afar o£f the savour of strife, that for years they themselves bad been at each 
other's throats. Where now was the oonsbtency of the Anti-State-Church 
party ? Thrown like soap bubbles to the wind ; and, in their fiery and new- 
bom zealousness and valour, they stand prepared to do battle, shoulder to 
shoulder, by the side of their ancient, hereditary, and natural enemies 
against a rival sect, whose crime against dissent at least was not a thou- 
sandth part as great as that of the episcopalian church. 

Cities, boroughs, counties, parishes, all join the hue and cry against our 
Catholic fellow-men ; and as Lord John now considered the apple ripe, and 
as his political capital required replenishing, he— the last man who should 
have been * hail fellow well met ' with bigotry— joins the hunting party, and 
writes his celebrated letter to the Bishop of Durham. And what is the value 
of the letter? It merely evidences, if evidence were wanted, that no artifice, 
however base, mean, or contemptible, is ever overlooked, or passed by, by a 
Whig. Had the descendant of the real Bussells been honest in his profes- 
sions of veneration for Protestantism, why did he not throw himself into the 
breach and speak out like a man, when the first rumour of this so-called 
Papal aggression reached this country ? Then was the time for honeefe 
zealots and conscientious though erring fanatics to take up the Papal gaunt- 
let when there was some risk in so doing ; but to wait till the eoolesiastical 
drum and hierarchal trumpet's blast had awakened those bitter sectarian 
passions that it now appears only slumbered, and were not eradicated from 
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tlie public breast, is the act of a cur— a contemptible huckster and trader on 
public ignorance— a thimble-rigger, vfho throws the wet blanket on profes- 
sions, honour, consistency, morality, and littne, and loads himself, like a 
truckling pander, to hound on mankind (both equally wrong, it may be 
granted) to take each other by the throat — and all, it is clear, merely for the 
sake of saving Whiggery from political bankruptcy, 

liord John will come in once more for London, because he has lent him- 
self, like another Samuel, to hew in pieces the Agag of Boman Catholicism, 
after the latter had fancied the pangs of death were past. Such Judasea to 
correct principle ought to be scouted from society, and those should be 
called in to manage the affairs of a great nation who would be above, for 
mere gain and political claptrap, abusing and insulting a large class of our 
fellow-men, who, whatever we may think, or all mankind may think of their 
theological delusions, ought not to have their ordinances and ecclesiastical 
observances called * mummeries ' by the first Minister of the Crown. 

As to the tactics of the clergy of the Establishment, they are compre^ 
hensible and clear, and say logical. They obtained their revenues, every 
shilling of it, from this very body, the Roman Catholics, therefore whenever 
they dare to raise their heads and claim a right or a privilege, which, were 
they wise, they would use without asking at all — then the Anglicists have 
visions of restitution ever floating before, behind, above, and below them, 
and, like Dives, they tremble and groan and bluster at the mere contempla- 
tion of disgorging their ill-gotten prey. 

When the enemy (their enemy, that is) was afar off the locusts, the idlers, 
and theorisers, split even their own party into infinite sects, and their inso- 
lence, tyranny, and ruffianism, drove hundreds and thousands into the more 
kindly communion of Bomanism. It ia the rebound of their own vile tyran- 
nies that makes the church, like robbers conscience-stricken, fancy each bush 
an officer, and conclude that Bomanism, if allowed free ecclesiastical liberty, 
will ultimately undermine their rotten, shattered, worm-eaten, and, by nine- 
tenths of the people, despised system. This quarrel is not that of the 
people, it is a quarrel of the wolves amongst themselves as to which party 
shall be dominant — which sect consume, tear, rend, and victimise most 
sheep, as they love thus to designate their flocks. 

Priestcraft and priestly domination are always the same— the rabbi, the 
bouze, the mufti, the bishop, the priest, are identically the same vile, de- 
signing, persecuting, dissimulating, soul-destroying monsters. Look at the 
meeting at Islington a few weeks since, when, without even hearing what 
Mr. Miall had to say, two stalwart clergymen, followers and imitators of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, seized him round the waist and threw him, without 
notice, headlong into the body of the meeting. This ia the true spirit of 
priestcraft— the praise-tbe-Lord-but-keep-your-powder-dry sort of argument 
of force which they are always ready to use on the instant they find canting 
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win no longer do. At it was in the beginning so is now, and so ever wiH 
priestcraft strive to bamboozle manldnd : by force or fraud will they fleece 
the people just as long as the people are silly enough to have their ears 
tickled with sounds instead of sense, and as long as they are satisfied with 
the mere husk of religion, and tolerating priestcraft as a necessary and not- 
to*be- done- without go-between ; and betweenthe Author of the Universe and 
tbemtfelves, they do not fear so much Catholicism as they fear pluralities 
and tithes may be diverted into other channels. It in not a falling off in 
real religion they deplore or dread, but the passing away of those good and 
reiierated old times when they could live in splendid idleness — resLping 
where they did not sow— and when without fuss they could take away the 
tenth of the industry of mankind. Tes, the palmy days of the dominant 
ecclesiastical bodies is passing away. 

Next month we shall further enter into this subject ; but in the mean 
time let Freethinkers join qot in the unreasoning, unthinking outcry with 
which Protestant bigotry is hounding on its flocks in an onslaught upon oar 
Oatholic feUow*citizens, Cardinal Wiseman, it is true, is made by the ^ope 
an Archbishop. What then ? Protestantism may be frightened at a name, 
at the mere semblance of authority that they may fear should detract from 
their own ill-gotten and much-abused possession of power — but why shooM 
the advocates of free«tbought be made and manufactured into episcopalian 
tools ? Remember, we exist and propound our opinions without persecution 
only because no leot is paramount, no ism thoroughly dominant. Be assured 
the Protestant hierarchies, if enabled by a junction with the masses of 
thinkers who have fought their way intellectually through the mazes and 
intricacies of their doctrines, be enabled to triumph over the just rights of 
the Catholics to hare and possess the free exercise of their forms and cere- 
monies, that moment of success will be choeen as the appropriate season to 
commence a crusade against free-thought and free-expression in religious 
matters. B. L. B. 



Lord John Russell's Indiscrbtion.— And Lord John Russell turns out 
to head the Church mob ! His letter, which we give in is proper place, is 
the determined dive into apostasy of a man who has yet the inapudence to 
recall at the moment his early reputation. He flourishes, with the worst 
possible taste, about what he did to emancipate the Roman Catholics from 
civil disabilities, and promises, almost in the next paragraph, to look up the 
penal laws against them. He proceeds to employ language regarding the 
observances of their Church whish, coming from a Minister of the Crown, is 
an intolerable insult and a flagrant offence. There are eight millions or more 
within the United Kingdom, to whom the ' sign of the cross' is a precious 
symbol, and 'auricular confession' a blessed privilege — what right has be, 
standing beside the throne and writing under the se^il of the State, to desig- 
nate these things ' mummeries,' and invoke upon them * scorn.'— ^encon- 
formift, No. 261. 
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THE POLITICAL REVIEWER. 



T. POLITICS AND SOCLU.ISM. 

Why is there no strong organisation of the people to obtain popular repre- 
sentation P We can easily imagine that a foreigner might ask this q^aestion. 
To him it might be a matter of wonder that the people of England actually 
possessed no real political association for any national object. He would 
behold our press, our railways, our penny post, our institutions— he would 
see in the population of our large towns the elements of strong local bodies — 
he would see, in the condition of the country, the greatest need for reform — 
he would see that there existed a vast floating /ehaotio opinion in &vour of 
that reform, — and he might say to the people, * What are you all about ? 
yon have the fitirest of causes, you might occupy the strongest of positions, 
yet you, who live in the land of associations, in the land where association is 
legal, have no great political association ;' and he might turn to some friend 
in his bewilderment and ask, * Why is there no strong representative organi- 
sation of the people of this country ?' 

It would not satisfy an intelligent stranger to reply * Oh, the people can't 
agree,' for he would rejoin, * But there must be some reason why the two 
millions who demand universal suffrage cannot agree to band together to 
give effect to their demandi^.' Pressed thus closely, his friend must conde- 
scend to detjuls, and explain, as, he best could, how the cause of the people 
has been misused by their leaders. 

For there lies the root of disunion. We have Chartists and Socialists, we 
have democratic constitutionalists and republicans — these are all ready to 
march in one band. The basis of union — the people to be united— is now, 
and always was, ready to the hands of bold and intelligent leaders. And 
the friend of the inquiring stranger would be forced to confess the humiliating 
truth that the leaders have been the cause of disunion. Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor will not recognise any association which springs up independently 
of the Northern Star. Mr. Bronterre O'Brien isolates himself at the head 
of that faithful flock of Ave hundred who accept him as their pastor. Mr. 
Ernest Jones* wavers between rebellion and obedience to his late captain. 
The lesser gods of chartism ' pure and simple' take their complexion, 
adjust their mantles, and shape their motions according to the smiles or the 
frowns of the major gods of chartism. Each and all preach union, declare 
it to be the prime essential of success, make it the exordium and the climax 
of their speeches, and then go to their closets and sow discord broad cast. 
These men are agitators, not leaders — and the difference between an agitation 
and a steady movement is the difference between a stormy sea and a flowing 
and fertilising stream. 

* We must modify this opinion. Since our summary was written, Mr. 
Ernest Jones has taken np an independent position. 
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The Socialists * pure and simple,' to borrow an apt phrase from the cboice 
Tocabularj of Windmill Street, have famished their quota of confusion. 
Mr. Robert Owen is understood to look upon politics as puerile. He has 
even dreamed of association as possible and profitable to civilisation under 
the rule of emperors and autocrats. It is a crown of glory round the head of 
Robert Owen that, true to his doctrine, he regards no man as hopeless. He 
has laboured in good faith to convert nearly all the sovereigns of Europe. 
The amount of charity it must have cost him is incalculable. But his fol- 
lowers, those who have strictly abided by him, have, without his all*embraciiig 
lovingkindness of nature, shared his views on political questions. They were 
a class of reformers distinct from the Chartists* They had a distinct 
' policy, and probably the only point in which both agreed was that which is 
least commendable, not to say unjust, in both— the wholesale denunciation of 
the middle classes. Their dogma was social, as opposed to political, reform — 
their argument, that political reform would not effect one important change 
in the condition of the people^their instance, America. We shall not stop 
to refute this one-sided position. Political reform is in itself so good a 
thing, that even if it were opposed to the progress of association we should 
feel bound to be its advocate ; but no one ventures to make the latter asser- 
tion. The above-cited dogma was not indeed a consequence, but certainly a 
concomitant, of the doctrine held by the Socialists respecting the moral 
nature of man, the causes of belief and of actions. That doctrine took the 
sting out of political agitation. They have been bitter against the Chartists 
for political violence, and the Chartists have denounced them for political 
indifferentism. Thus the army of democracy was divided into ' moral force 
men' and 'physical force men'— one of the most unfortunate causes of 
division which ever afflicted a party. Thus were the people divided into 
two sections. The Owenite doctrine, wrote one who has had the best op- 
portunity of knowing, * Went through the ranks of chartism and decimated 
them. It convinced all its thoughtful men. All who had the head to plan 
insurrection, and who might have made it respectable by their intelligence, 
and formidable by their courage, withdrew— and chartism was left bare, 
boisterous, and impotent.'* 

These are hard words, but they were verified in 1848 and 1849. Ken- 
nington Common and the monster petition exploded Feargus O'Connor. The 
Charter, ' pure and simple,' weltered a wreck upon the ocean of public opi- 
nion. There were few to do it reverence. Truly, the democratic spirit had 
not died out, but rather increased in '48. Truly Socialism, which had 
long hung its head, and which, by many, was thought to have got itself de- 
cently buried, rose again in that year, and partially got itself baptised as 

* Peopie*t Remewj p. 8. Article : ' Popular Doctrines repressive of the 
BevolutiCtaary Tendency.' London : C. MitobelL 1849. 
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ChritHan, Throagbout the land there was a ferment of ideas on democracy 
and a88ociation, which has gone on augmenting and goes on still. 

There has also sprung up within these two year? what, may be called the 
young republican element, and which will form the strength of future move- 
ments. Mr. O'Connor alilce repudiates association and the republic, and 
clings to the theories of monarchy and individualism. But a change has 
taken place in the active corps of the Socialists. They look with favour on 
the republic, and begin to see that political justice may be as essential to 
civilisation as social equality. 

Now we are drawing near times when union, always desirable, will be 
positively a necessary condition of political existence for the so-ca\led de- 
mocratic party, and a perception of this truth led the Chartist executive 
towards the end of the summer to take steps for obtaining a conference of 
democratic and social reformers. ' We knew,^ writes the editor of the Refii 
Republican^* who has taken an active part in originating and conducting the 
conference, and who has behaved with good sense and good faith—' we knew 
tliat ^' leaders," one and all, had preached ** union" from the platform and 
through the press,, and we believed them ! We had heard them deplore the 
evils of disunion, and the foolishness of sectional agitation ; we had heard 
them tell the people, times without number, that the disunion of the millions 
was the principal reason whj they continued slaves ; and we were foolish 
enough to believe that these men were in earnest in their appeals for *' union." 
Hence the hope we cherished that a brighter day was about to dawn, that 
the 'Meaders" were ready to sacrifice their jealousies and hatreds on the 
altar of the public good. We were deceived. The majority of these tcnto» 
preachers held aloof, some to see if the projected union would succeed before 
they patronised it ; others to see if the Conference would commit itself to 
measures which would afford a pretext for patriotic denunciation. Calum- 
nies were privately but extensively circulated, and habitual slanderers were 
put forward to feed the Chartist mind with suspicions, and build an edifice 
of prejudice upon a foundation of lies.' 

We can bear testimony to the general truth of this appreciation. Mr. 
O'Connor did not condescend even to discuss the project of union at the Con- 
ference. Out of the Conference he has openly attacked it, and endeavoured to 
set up his regal standard at Manchester. We have the best authority for saying 
Mr, Ernest Jones is hostile to it, and he has also kept aloof. Mr. O'Brien 
xippeared, but because the Conference refused to go for the Charter, * pure 
and simple,' he and his withdrew. Mr. Reynolds attended one sitting, and 
he has since neither sat at the Conference board nor written one word in 
favour of the Union. There are doubtless good reasons for this conduct, but 
it does not evidence a very strong desire for union. The Socialists, on the 
contrary, with few exceptions, have mustered strongly, attended punctually, 

• Page 173, No. 22. 
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and eTinoed also, with one or two exceptions, the most conciliating spirit, 
and the strongest desire for union. 

Oar readers will now compreihend the position of parties, and be prepared | 

to jndge of the probabilities of union and the worth of the programme 
adopted by the Conference. 

THE PROGRAMME. 

The * preliminary resolution' affirms that an effective onion of the Demo- 
cratic and Social Reformers should be based upon the fusion of democratic 
and social reform societies. We shall refer to this hereafter. Suffice it to 
say, for the present, that it was strictly consonant with the purpose had in 
view by the executive in calling the Conference. That purpose was limited, 
and the resolution is limited accordingly. 

The next point which presents itself is the Objects which comprehend, 
agreeably to the project of fusion, both political and social reform, to be ob- 
tained by an organised movement of the people, and ultimately sanctioned 
by the enactment of the measures enumerated in the programme. This is a 
frank declaration of the objects, and includes the means whereby they are to 
be obtained, t. e. by agitation within the pale of the constitution ; and it also 
rebukes those who look down upon the Conference, and who have, in their 
character of peace men, solemnly shaken their heads because there was no 
positively worded declaration to the contrary. The simple answer is, that 
though the declaration of objects accidentally suggests the means, that was 
not the place for a statement of them. 

The declaration of Principles stands thus:— * That all mankind are 
brethren, and are bom with an equality of right to enjoy the earth with all 
the native raw materials on and beneath its surface, its seas, and rivers, and 
the atmosphere surrounding it, which are naturally the common property of 
the whole human race.' 

To the insertion of this declaration we objected in the last number of the 
Freethinker^ and there is no necessity for comm^iting on it further. Some 
day the Union will find that it is not only out of place, logically speaking, 
but out of place politically speaking ; they will find that though it will at- 
tract many, it will deter more, and these latter not the least worthy. 

The measures to be demanded of the government are thus enumerated :— 
* Universal Manhood Suffrage, with the necessary adjuncts thereto, as em- 
bodied in the People's Charter ; to wit, vote by ballot, annual parliaments, 
equal electoral districts, no Property qualification, and payment of members, 

' That while organising the people for the obtainment of the Charter,^ the 
Union will take advantage of all favourable circumstances to procure social 
reforms, partioularly those calculated to ensure national education, the aboli- 
tion of restrictions on freedom of speech and publication, a system of equitable 
taxation, the nationalisation of property in land, and s\}ch laws as will best 
enable the industrious classes to associate for the protection of their labour/ 
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'We maj safely Tentare to saj that this is the widest programme of national 
reform yet pat forward in a concentrated form in this comitry. It comprises 
those projects of political reform which hmwe been the dxeam of the English 
Kadicals for the last scTcnty years ; and it completes the project of 1780 by 
the addition of those measures of social reform which the experience of that 
seirenty years has amply demonstrated. There is not one measure demanded 
in the programme which has not had a large share of public discussion. The 
basis of the Charter is admitted in theory, but repudiated in practice. Na- 
tional education is fiist getting the weather gage of pure voluntaryism, and 
has entirely distanced, in public opinion, the scheme of education by the 
church. Freedom of the press we are said to have. A very slight researoh 
into the archives of that mysterious region called the Stamp Office would 
soon convict an impartial inquirer to the contrary. Equitable taxation is 
the problem of the day among the advocates of competition and free trade. 
It has been discussed in and out of the House as no other question has been 
discussed. It is the rock upon which all class go?emments must split. The 
Nationalisation of the Land is the least known of all these demands. It is 
beset with danger, and though eminently desirable, it is practically the most 
difficult. And the demand for the enactment of laws to protect and facilitate 
association among the working classes, is a measure so just in itself, so easy 
of accomplishment by an intelligent and willing legislature, that it is a 
stigma on the would-be conserver of the common weal that they have never 
proposed, much less carried, a measure so just and so necessary. 

The rules of the Union which accompany the programme, provide that 
any one may become a member on the payment of threepence ; that the 
government be in the hands of a central committee ; that a Conference shall 
be held not later than May, 1851 ; that the locai members may enact 6^e 
laws for I0C9J purposes ; that they shall promote and extend in every pos- 
sible legal way the objects of the union ; and that the provisional central 
committee shall be composed of three members, elected from each of the 
bodies who sent delegates to the Conference, and the same number from any 
other association who may wish to merge it in the National Charter and 
Social Reform Union. 

Such are the objects, such the programme, and such the rules, which, 
together with an address, are now before the associations and country. 

But should the association refuse to adopt the proposition of the Conference? 
Should the proposed union upon the basis of a fusion fail, what course would 
it be proper to follow ? And this failure has come to be a probable event. 
At the last meeting of the Conference, Mr. Julian Harney declared the fusion 
to be a hopeless project, and moved a set of resolutions to the effect that the 
experience gained from the sittings of the Conference convinced them that a 
thorough union was impracticable, that any new association would be useless, 
and that therefore the Conference should dissolve ! We confess we were 
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snrprifled and pained when these resolutions were read. What I flinch 
becanse the fbsion might be rejeoted«>falter because certain of the * leaders ' 
have declared against the project, and certain others have declared nothing 
at all ! The plain duty of the delegates was to go on regardless of external 
hostility, do the work they were appointed to do, publish their programme — 
and accept the result, be it success or failure. It would have been cowardly 
in the Conference to abandon its task at the dictation of men whose hostilitjr 
was anticipated, and whose co-operation would, in some instances, ha^e 
been questionable. The Conference saw that this was the |^ain, manlj* 
course to follow, and they rejected the resolutions by a large majority. Thia 
is satis&ctory. Whatever the result, the members of the Conference will 
not have to reproach themseWes with an unmanly desertion of the work they 
took in hand. 

Still, we must ask-— What to do, should the associations refuse P Appeal 
to the large masses of the so-called Chartist and Socialist parties, initiate a 
new policy, and find new leaders P Why not P This, it is true, would be 
to begin the work over again ; but the party formed would still be one of 
fusion, though not upon the basis of existing societies ^and therefore that 
' preliminary resolution' would have to be remodelled or expunged. It may 
be premature to discuss this question, but forewarned is forearmed ; and 
irh&i we are told so ominously that the fusion is hopeless and impracticable 
by those who ought to know the temper of ' existing societies,' it becomes a 
duty to look a-head. Should the proposition of the Conference be rejected, 
there will be no time to loose. Those who are prepared to risk a new 
association upon the grounds of the Conference programme must proceed to 
the work of organisation the moment when the present enterprise has proved 
fruitless. We sincerely hope that there may be no necessity for thb, but we 
are quite prepared to meet the emergency. 

II. SBCULAR EDUCATION. 

A great conference was held at Manchester on the 30th of October, to de- 
liberate on the best means of establishing a system of National Education. 
The members of the Lancashire Public School Association took the initia- 
tire, and the meeting was signalised by the frank adhesion of Richard 
Cobden. After a discussion of three hours the word Public was unani- 
mously struck out, and the word National unanimously inserted in its place ; 
the association ceased to be local and became national. On the following 
morning the Timet, in a leading article, surrendered the whole question. 

This is an important event in the history of the year ; and secular educa- 
tion by the state is reduced to a positive certainty. 

But there is much doubt ai to whom this secular education will be given ; 
there b a doubt as to whether the majority of the gentlemen at the con- 
ference understood, or were willing to adroit, the full force of the word 
ecnlar ; there is a doubt, even if they do come to understand the force o£ 
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the word secular, whether the child of the infidel and the atheist, of the 
man of no sect and no religion, vdll receive the benefits of the system. It 
is obvious that the proper basis of the Act of Parliament authorising the 
establishment of free schoola, maintained by local rates, and controlled by 
local government, would consist in regarding the nation in a secular point of 
view, and legislating as though there were no religions, or religious sects in 
the country. In framing such an Act, the citizen only should be provided 
for, and not the sectary. 

Now it is equally the right and the duty of the party represented by the 
Freethinker's Magazine to insist that all the consequences which follow 
from the adoption of the word secular should be accepted by the parliament ; 
and to do all in its power, short of hindering the progress of education, to 
make it really national and not exclusive. For as long as there is a single 
citizen who could not send his child to school without violating his conscience, 
so long would the system remain exclusive and not national. .In the con- 
ference it was Ifr. Oobden, the new ally and champion of the system, who 
wanted to exclude the word secular in the title of the association. It was Mr. 
Cobden who showed that he ilther did not understand, or, from reasous of 
poUcy, did not desire to admit the word secular and accept its results. But 
he was not alone. Those even who championed the adoption of this im* 
portant word, argued for its adoption on the ground that secular education 
involved religious education. This is the point of contest. This is the 
ground on which the battle will have to be fought. And upon this ground, 
we are informed, many battles have already been fought in the committees 
from whence the association took its rise. ' They will have to be contested 
again and again, until not merely the name, but the thing, be conceded. At 
present we only have the name, a great point gained in the agitation, surely, 
but no guarantee that we shall get the thing, and we warn all the friends of 
secular education that they must be on the alert, and that, in lending their 
aid to the movement, they must insist upon the word and its consequences. 

The importance attached to this question is placed beyond dispute by the 
letter of PubHcola and the revelations made by Mr. Holyoake in the 
Reasoner respecting what took place in Conference in the debate upon this 
word. Mr. Holyoake writes : — 

* At this Conference many speeches were delivered on the desirability of 
providing schools where the children of all religions might be taught in 
common fellowship—but no word was said of schools where children of 
' no religion ought meet. Many clergymen were loud in demanding equal 
education for all sects — but no one had a word to say for those of no ted. 
Dr. Bacon, of Newhaven, America, was the only one who said '< will you not 
find tuition for the child of the Chartist and the SociaUst V* This was more 
than any English minister said. But Dr. Bacon stc>pped short at the infidel and 
the atheist. Even Ae had no place for them. The Rev. J. A. Baynes, of Not- 
tingham, was the only English minister who had a few words of generous 
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recognition of the existence of the party whom I represented ; and he did 
not specify whether or not he was prepared to respect the convictionB of our 
children. As for Mr. Cobden, he spoke as though he had never heard that 
such persons had existence as atheists, or that their feelings were to be res- 
pected as well as those who were so fortunate, as the world goes, aa to be 
able to brieve in the theology of the day. He would, no doubt, have Free 
Trade in Education, but he evidently does not contemplate that we shall 
come into the market to buy. I have therefore to complain that this 
National Conference ignored our existence, our conscience, and our wants.'* 

This is sufficiently conclusive. But there are 'farther illustrations. The 
original resolution, upon which the debate arose, contained the word se- 
cular. When Mr. Gobden proposed to strike it out, everybody, we are 
told, seemed to acquiesce in it. And why ? Because, evidently, the word 
secular was defined as ' unsectarian,' and Mr. Cobden apparently thought 
the latter word more conciliating. But, while < secular ' is susceptible of a 
clear definition, ' unsectarian ' is still undefined, and seems likely to reoaain 
so* What is a sect? Is the Church of England a 'Sect? Are the Catholics 
a sect ? A sect, or section, means something severed from something else. 
From what or whom are the religious bodiestsevered, except the one from 
the other ? and are not the atheists, who are severed from all, a sect also ? 
If so, national *■ unsectarian ' education is nd education at all ! For if 
it be an education having qualities common to the various sects, and if, 
as we have shown, the atheists and freethinkers are sects — namely, sects of 
disbelievers in religious dogmas — then unsectarian education is an impossi- 
bility. And if you say that you want an ' unsectarian ' education for religious 
sectarians, then your system, besides being not national, is still more impos- 
sible, for the jarring of sects would be fatal to unity of plan, which is an 
essential of success. Where is the common ground on which all could stand ? 
Obviously nowhere. 

But it is not so with secular education. George Combe has defiped theU 
as being, that instruction the issues of which can be tested by the experience 
of this /(/<?— and this, while it is common ground for all, obviously excludes 
religious teaching, whose issues, confessedly, can only be tested by the expe- 
rience of a world to come. Besides, as is well said by Mr. Holyoake, in the 
article above quoted, in opposition to Mr. Cobden's citation of Dr. Johnson 
as a witness against secular — ' secular instruction is neither unspirituat 
nor unholy, it is neutral;^ the doctor having defined it as both unspiritnal 
and unholy. It is neither for nor against religion, nor religious teaching. It 
is so eminently useful and necessary a thing for this life, and as such cannot 
be inimical to us in relation to any hereafter— that it is that species of 
instruction alone which all religious and irreligious men, when they can, do 
actually give in common to their children. 

♦ Reasoner, No. 6, Vol. X. 
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The practical conseqaencM of these remarks are obvious. Mr. Cobden, a 
master in the tactics of agitation, recommends the formation of branch 
associations all over the kingdom, for the purpose of agitating locally for 
National Secular Education. It will therefore be the business of all who 
think with us to see that, ia any associations which may be formed in their 
localities, the principle of secular education be strictly adhered to ; and that 
it be perfectly understood that no citizen shall be excluded from the schools 
proposed to be established by the barriers of religious teaching. 

P. S. — Since writing the above Mr. Lucas, the founder of the Lancashire 
School Association, has replied to Mr.' Holyoake in the Leader, communi- 
cating that it does come within the intention of the originator of the scheme 
to admit, not only Freethinkers, but avowed and so-called infidels, social&ts, 
and atheists. This is an important fact, but should not lay asleep the vigi- 
lance or weaken the efforts of our friends, nor make them less careful to 
secure the fulfilment of this just intention in all localities and associations, 

III. cOntinbhtal aspects. 

We concluded our last account of the state of things in Hesse Gassel by a 
declaration that we would * tenture on no predictions.' Happy for us was 
it that we resolved upon that course. When the theme of discussion is the 
future conduct of diplomatists, we prefer to be silent. When the kite is 
hovering in the air, who can say where it will swoop, unless the precise prey 
be known and all the chances of success or failure can, be appreciated? 
The sovereigns of Germany, hovering on the frontiers of Hesse, making the 
internal anomalies of that state their pretext for intervention, and pretending, 
one side to champion the cause of its imbecile elector, the other the cause of 
the constitution, are quite as uncertain in their movements. For what prey 
are the royal kites about to swoop ? For what end is Hesse menaced with 
the unspeakable calamity of being made the battle-field of rival empires ? 
Is their prey the domination of the German Confederation as established in 
1815 f or is it the old constitution of the Hessians ? Is the end each rival 
royalty has in view the establishment of military despotism through the 
German nation f or is it the despotism of Russian slavery over the freemen 
of Europe ? Is it a struggle for life or death between the rival principles of 
paternal despotism and constitutional royalty, or between monarchy and the 
republic? What can answer these questions but time ? what can solve 
these doubts but events ? 

But there is one thing clear and undeniable : the monarchs of Germany, 
whether kaisars or kings, whether dukes or electors, are playing the old 
game as in 1816. Whatever the ultimate aim^ of Austrian statecraft or 
Prussian ambition, they have left out of their calculations the rights of the 
Hessian people to self-government — they have thought nothing of violating 
the territory of a state which can boast a better claim to nationality than 
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Proiria. In the scalei of ambitfon, though not in the balance of retritniti^v 
justice, the rights of nations kick the beam. 

Look at Oermanj. With what solemn irony the cynical philosopher most 
contemplate the prospect of this war ! The old proverb is verified. Xhe 
honest men have been gagged, bound, and plundered ; not one can speak* 
not one can move a limb ; the triumph is complete^ But it is no a doner' 
achieved than the bandits menace and war on each other for the lion's share 
of the spoil! That German Mephistophiles, whom fable cherishes, and 

hose likeness Moritz Retz has so vividly realised in his illustrations €^ 
Faust— with his diagonal eyebrows, his narrow forehead, his malicious grin, 
and his thin nose distorted into an unalterable sneer — must be in ecstacies. 
Thb prospect of a war in Germany would be a bonne bouche for the fabled 
Devil. 

Bat for us it is not a matter for sneers ; for us it is fruitful in regrets. 
This bickering of rival thrones, this marching of hostile armies, these camps, 
this spectacle of bHnd force superb in instruments of death, produce far other 
thoughts and emotions than the irony of the despairing cynic,, or the 
diabolic sneer of the human Mephistophiles. For there is the common 
basis of humanity, over which these squadronibride in rfx^kless haste. There 
are the people who suffer. There is the gallant youth of Prussia called out 
to die for an ignoble cause. There are the hardened mercenaries of Austria 
quartered amoflg the vineyards and farms, in the villages and cities of the 
peaceful and the industrious. Hungarian, Bohemian, Italian blood will 
soak the fields of Germany, to give force to the decrees and sustain the pre- 
tensions of that virulent and bloated polypus among the nations, called in 
treaties the Empire of Austria. And Russia! Who does not see that, 
though the Bear is couchant, he is watchful, and the same hug which 
crushed the life out of independent Hungary may — nay, will — sooner or 
later strive to strangle in its ruthless gripe the independence of Germany f 
And, if we analyse the real nature of the pending conflict, stripped of its 
diplomatic masks, we shall see that it is not Prussia and Austria, but 
comparatively-free Europe and positively-enslaved Russia, who are contend- 
ing for the mastery. 

When the Elector of Hesse fled before the imaginary terror of || revolted 
people, and Prussia declared her intention to resist intervention by marching 
her own truops across th|e one frontier the moment Austria pushed hers beyond 
the other—when the old resuscitated, regalvanised, and rickety Diet of the 
Confederation was prompted to authorise the march of federal troops upon 
Cassel — when Austria had detached Saxony from Prussia, and consolidated 
an alliance of enmity vdth Bavaria— when Wurtemberg was tampered with, 
and Hanover tempted,— -what was the further step which her mock emperor 
took to strengthen his position and secure himself against possible reverses ? 
What? He sent an envoy, and then went himself— whither ? to Warsaw, 
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where, as in a Hall of Aadience for the kings of Germany, sat the Emperor 
of Russia to dispense his decrees. There hangs a cloud of mystery aronnd 
-this Conference of the Czar and his lieutenants in the ancient capital of 
Poland. Bat If we may judge of an unseen force by its visible effect, so may 
we judge of the counsels of the autocrat by the movements of his subalterns. 
The federal troops were immediately set on foot, and, under the Prince of 
Thorn and Taxis, marched into the Hessian territory. For a long period, 
as if anticipating war, the armies of the Austrian empire and the Prussian 
monarchy had been silently assuming military positions of great strength. 
The forces of Bavaria were extended along its frontier. Detachments 
from the Austro-Italian army were in full march for Germany. A strong 
corps of Austrian forces, concentrated on the frontiers of Bohemia, threat- 
ened Silesia. Radetski appeared in Vienna, and an Austrian officer had 
summoned the Schleswig-Holsteiners to lay down their arms. 

Radowitz had been appointed minister by the King of Prqssia, and bis 
accession to power was a signal to the Austrian party to commenr^ active 
operations. Radowitz is the leader of that party who see no possibility of a 
real German union except by means of Prussian domination, and hia 
known convictions on this delicate subject inflamed the animosity of Aus- 
tria, already great against Prussia, to a still higher pitch. And shortly 
before the return of the reactionary Brandenburgh from Warsaw, Radowitz, 
overpowered in the cabinet, resigned. What did this portend ? Submission ? 
Men thought so. But the interval of doubt was fahort, for, on the 6th of 
November, a decree was issued from the Berlin Council of Ministers, mobil- 
izing the landwher, or militia, a body of about 480,000 men. The night 
before Count Brandenburgh died ! The news that the Prussian militia were 
called out caused a great sensation throughout Europe. In Prussia the 
whole people seemed awakening to that high pitch of enthusiasm with which 
the German nation, allured by false promises, responded to the cry of the 
kings that the fatherland was in danger, and which ended with the expulsion 
and overthrow of Napoleon. The demand made by Schwartzenberg that 
Prussia should evacuate Hesse Cassel in six days, and immediately acknow- 
ledge the phantom Diet sitting at Frankfort, were answered by a cry of 
indignation and defiance from the Prussian people. The king, led on by 
Radowitz, appears to have felt that he must either ignominiously succumb 
to the Austro- Russian league, or fight for the independence of Prussia and 
the establishment of a quasi German union. But, weak, irresolute, and 
impulsive, he is quite as likely to sacrifice his honour for the safety of his 
crown, as to peril the latter for the emancipation of Germany. And the 
German democrats do not forget this. To win their support, he most 
espouse, frankly and without reserve, the constitutional cause. Is he 
capable of this course ? Is it not extremely probable that he would earry on a 
war for German, as Charles Albert carried on the war for Italian, indepen- 
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dence, and share the fate of that irresolute man ? And has not the ezpe- 
rience of the last twenty years, and notably of the last two, almost converted 
the suspicion into an axiom, that no constitutional king can achieve the 
independence of a people f Still we can scarcely believe that war will ensue. 
Those who know the nature of German sovereigns say that the whole aflRiir 
is a mere comedy. This is somewhat too French a notion ; and be the 
decision of the king what it may, he will have great difficulty in calming the 
spirit which he has evoked. Meanwhile, we respond to the cry of Becker, 
who the other day, at Cologne, was tried for writing an article concluding 
with the words ' d bcu les roit ; vive la republique !' and who, ably defending 
himself id the court by vindicating the cry, was acquitted, reiterating ' d ba* 
les rots ; vive la republique !* 

The legislative recess in France has been sufficiently diversified. Endless 
articles have been penned on the question, can the Assembly legitimately 
prolong the presidential powers and revise the constitution ? and the flood of 
talk and Sow of ink have been equally prodigious on the doings of the ' elect 
of the 10th of December.' First the military banquets, then the royal 
progresses, afterwards the imperial reviews. Nor was it permitted 
by the deities who preside over the tactics of the Elys^e that the^ 
recess should conclude without a row with General Cbangarnier. When 
the president reviewed the troops on the plain of Satory, the brusque 
general started off for Paris as the first cork started from the first bottle of 
champagne. General Neumayer, the second in command, had given very 
strict injunctions that no cries whatever should be uttered by the troops 
under arms. .Everybody knows that this was disregarded ; and that, as the 
champagne flowed, the sausages disappeared, and the incense of the Ck>lum- 
bian weed floated upward, cries, even of vive Pempereur ! were heard. But 
this partial success did not satisfy the president. He was determined to 
dismiss the general who had impudently requested the troops to obey 
the law. Not long after the notorious review, an order was issued by 
the minister of war, relieving Neumayer of his post, and appointing him 
to the command of a provincial division. The general declined to accept it. 
His superior, Changarnier, resented this act as an insult, and refused the 
ofl^er of naming the successor of Neumayer as a derision. There was talk of 
dismissing Cbangarnier himself, but fear of the Assembly, with whom it is not 
convenient yet to break, restrained the madcap Bonapartists. Changarnier, 
sure of his ground, issued an order of the day, in which, with characteristic 
brevity, he pointed out that it is contrary to military regulations for the 
troops to utter any cry under arms. This was a defiance, or it is a mask. 
Changarnier is the servant of the Assembly, not of the president ; if he has 
any political opinions they are legitimist, and if any projects oT ambition, 
equally opposed to Napoleon. The position he ostensibly chooses to occupy 
Ib that of the defender of order ; and as such he is apparently accepted by 
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the Aaiembly. It has since been rumoured that an interview has^ taken 
place between the prince and the general satisfactory to both parties. And 
so it remains at the time we write. 

The Assembly met on the llth ult. Dupin was elected to the chair by 
383 over 154 votes given to the democratic candidates. The president sent 
down his message^ utd M. Baroche read it from the tribune. 

This document, hopeful, arrogant, crammed with statistics; teeminf^ with 
promises and protests, laudatory of the army, defiant and insolent to the 
democrats, and looking down upon the bourgeois majority, reveals in a taost 
convincing way the foundations of the presidential power and its means of 
government. Materia Iwealth is, as under the monarchy, made the guage of 
wisdom. Because order has been maintained and the deficit has decreased by 
200,000,000f., therefore the government is wise ! Because commerce has re- 
vived,, the government is just ! Because Rome has been invaded, therefore 
the government is glorious ! The foundation of government in France is not 
opinion, if we are to believe his message, it is force ! The means of govern- 
ment, in France, are not popular concurrence, but coercion. Does a mayor 
oppose the Bonapartist policy of the government? He is dismissed. 421 
have been so dismissed. Does an adjunct (deputy mayor) profess republi- 
canism more strict than fashionable, he follows his superior. 183 have been 
so dismissed. ' Is a legion of National Guards known to be or suspected of 
being republican, they are disarmed. In 153 towns and communes they have 
been so disarmed. Is the teacher in a primary school accused of holding opi- 
nions not those of ' all well'Constituted minda^ he is summarily discharged. 
And as for journalists and journals, not friends of the anarchical party of order, 
they are prosecute^, fined, and imprisoned ; suspended, seized and put down. 
These are the means openly boasted of by the President, by which he has 
^cured tranquility and extorted obedience. But, in the paragraph relating 
to foreign affairs, he surpasses himself by vaunting that he has overthrown 
' the party in Italy which compromised liberty,' crushed the * turbulent de- 
magogues' of Rome, and had the * eminent honour of replacing Pius IX. on 
the throne of St. Peter !' This from the President of a ministry whom 
Mazzini has branded as liars ! We reprint a sentence, which answers the 
President, from that terrific judgment on the whole French Cabinet from 
Oudinot to Lesseps, which falls like fire from the pen of Mazzini in his letter 
to M. M. de Tocqueville and de Falloux. * You have all lied^^ writes the 
justly indignant triumvir, ' from him who is the first among you, to the 
lowest of your agents — to us, to the Assembly, to France, and to Europe, 
when, from the first day of your nefarious undertaking to the last, you gave 
repeated promises of protection, of brotherhood, and of liberty, which you 
had already determined to betray.'"^ But enough. The President has sealed 

* See Volume on Italy, published by G. Gilpin. 1850. 
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the lie ynth the saiiotioD of an approval worthy of the Special Constable of 
the 10th of April. 

Apart from this, there are some tlnags in the message creditable to the 
small chief with the great name — if we coi^ believe them. Bat who can 
trust the President of a Ministry of convicted liars I 

The only remaining fact noticeable in French politics is that in the elec- 
tions which have taken place during the recess, the democrats have abstained 
from voting. This course was resolved on to protest against the violation of 
the oonstitution which struck two-thirds of the electors from the list. We 
are not aware whether it is intended to adopt this policy at the next general 
election. Of course the immediate result would be to place the reactionary 
party uncontrolled iii the possession of power, which necessarily would either 
lead to a restoration, the Empire, or a revolution. To such a fatal choice 
is France reduced by those who violated their oaths and the constitution. 

G. H. 

A HINT FOR POLITICAL REFORMERS. 



A FEW weeks since the Southwark Branch of the National Parliamentary 
Reform Association held a Soiree at the Bridge House Hotel. Joseph Hume 
had been iiivited to attend — he, however, being at Yarmouth, sent the follow- 
ing letter, which we commend to the careful perusal of all thinking and 
sincere friends of progress. 

Burnley Hall, near Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
October 25, 1850. 

Sir,— I regret that my engagements here prevent my accepting the invi- 
tation of the Committee of the Southwark Parliamentary and Financial Re- 
form Association to attend their meeting on the Ist of November, but I wish 
you that success which the importance of the objects for your consideration 
deserves. The time is come when all those who value the constitution of 
this country (as formed by our public institutions) should use their best 
efforts to remove the abuses that have crept in upon these ancient institutions* 
and have thereby caused so much misery and suffering to the people of this 
country. The government have given their sanction to extension of the suf- 
frage, vote by ballot, and more equal distribution of representatives to the 
number of electors, to the people of the Canadas, to the settlers of the Cape 
of Good Hope, to the Australian colonies, and also to the inhabitants of the 
Ionian Islands ; and I consider it a gross insult to the people, and highly 
injurious to the best interests of Great Britain, that these ministers should 
refuse to grant to Englishmen at home the same free institutions they have 
been forced to give to the colonies and dependencies abroad. But the 
reason for their difference of conduct to Englishmen is well-known. The 
colonists opposed their rulers^ and threatened resistance if their free insti' 
tutions were any longer withheld from them* If Britons would but mani- 
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fest the tame union and determination as the colonists have done to obtain a 

reform of the existing abuses, the ministry would soon do the people of this 

kingdom justice, as they haTe don6 to the people at the Cape, in Canada, 

and elsewhere, and grant the parliamentary and financial refcTrms for which 

the South wark Association' wras formed. I therefore say, unite, agitate, 

persevere, and success must attend your efforts, which is the earnest wish of 

your obedient tervant. 

(Signed) Josbph Homb. 



THB NEW INSTITUTION IN CHELSEA.. 



Sir, — The following statement has been sent to most of the liberal papers. 
We shall feel greatly obliged if you will notice our wants in the way yon 
think most desirable. 

In October, 1848, ten working men hired two rooms for the purpose of 
forming an Institution. We called it an Institution of Progress. These 
rooms we fitted up with gas, and decorated by our own labour, and furnished 
at oar own expense. All but about three of us were mechanics, depending 
upon weekly wages, and having little education. Not one of us, had we con-* 
suited our individual comforts, had a penny to spare. 

Our means and accommodation being small, our progress was consequently 
slow. We were, however, in eamest^had self-reliance—and have sue* 
ceeded. 

It became necessary to have larger premises, and we have taken such 
situated in the same line of street as those we formerly occupied. We have 
a house entirely to ourselves, at five pounds a-year less rent than we paid for 
ai>artments. 

The house required gas-fittings, decorating, and repairing, which have been 
done as in the former case. Our library is sadly in want of books— we, of 
money to make the Institation known, to render our classes and the organi- 
sation of the Institution effective. 

At present the number of members is about seventy^ at 6d. per week. We 
have a lecture hall, wider and ten feet longer than before ; a reading room, 
snl classes for the different branches of education ; a public discussion every 
Friday evening, in which is thoroughly recognised the right of every thought 
to its own free utterance. Attached to the Institution is a Secular Day 
School — number of pupils averaging about fort , at sixpence per week. As 
aids to us, books, money, or advice, will be received with gratification. 

We wish to raise £i 00 (much less would be of great service), by £\ loans, 
to be repaid as soon as possible. We do not want it to pay debts, but to 
increase our nsefulness. We are now in the position of a tradesman without 
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law, the powen of the Jewish conititution had been exercised, with the ap- 
probation of Heaven, by inspired prophets and by anointed kings. The 
Christians felt and confessedy that snch institutions might be necessary for 
the present system of the world, and they eheerfully submitted to the autho- 
rity of their Pagan governors. But while they inculcated the maxims of 
passive obedience, they refused to take any active part in the civil administra- 
tion or the military defence of the empire. Some indulgence might perhaps 
be allowed to those persons who, before their conversion, were already engaged 
in such violent and sanguinary occupations; * but it was impossible that 
the Chrbtians, without renouncing a more sacred duty, could assume the 
character of soldiers, magistrates, or of princes.f The indolent, or eves 
criminal disregard to the public welfare, exposed them to the contempt and 
reproaches of the Pagans, who very frequently asked, what must be the fate 
of the empire, attacked on every side by the barbarians, if all mankind 
should adopt the pusillanimous sentiments of the new sect?| To this in- 
sulting question the Christian apologists returned obscure and ambiguous 
answers, as they were unwilling to reveal the secret cause of their security ; 
the expectation that, before the conversion of mankind was accomplished, 
war, government, the Roman empire, and the world itself, would be no more. 
If may be observed, that in this instance likewise, the situation of the first 
Christians coincided very happily with their religious scruples, and that their 
aversion to an active life contributed rather to excuse them from the service, 
than to exclude them from the honours of the state and army. 

V. But the human character, however it may be exalted or depressed by 
a temporary enthusiasm, will return by degrees to its proper and natural 
level, and will resume those passions that seem the most adapted to its present 
condition. The primitive Christians were dead to the business and pleasures 
of the world ; but their love of action, which could never be entirely extin. 
guished, soon revived, and found a new occupation in the government of the 
church, A separate society, which attacked the established religion of the 
empire, was obliged to adopt some form of internal policy, and to appoint a 
suflBcient number of ministers, entrusted not only with the spiritual func- 
tions, but even with the temporal direction of the Christian commonwealth. 
The safety of that society, its honour, its aggrandisement, were productive^ 
even in the most pious minds, of a spirit of patriotism, such as the first of th e 
Romans had felt for the republic, and sometimes, of a similar indifference, in 

* TertuUian, Apolog. c. 21. De Idololatri^, c. 17, 18. Origen contra 
Celsum, 1. V. p. 253. 1. vii. p. 348. I. viii. p. 423-8. 

t Tertullian (de Corona MUitis, c. 1 1.) suggests to them the expedient of 
deserting ; a counsel, which, if it had been generally known, was not very 
proper to conciliate the favour of the emperors towards the Christian sect. 

I As well as we can judge from the mutilated representation of Origen 
(1. viii. p. 423,) his adversary, Celsos, had urged his objection with great 
force and oandou^. 
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the use of whatever means might probably conduce to so desirable an end-. 
The ambition of raising themselves or their friends to the honours and 
offices of the church, was disguised by the laiidable intention of de- 
voting to the public benefit, the power and consideration^ which, for 
that purpose only, it became their duty to solicit. In the exercise of 
their functions, they were frequently called upon to detect the errors of 
heresy, or the arts of faction, to oppose the designs of perfidious brethren, to 
stigmatise their characters with deserved infamy, and to expel them frcMn the 
bosom of a society, whose peace and happiness they had attempted to disturb. 
The ecclesiastical governors of the Christians were taught to unite the wis- 
dom of the serpent with the innocence of the dove ; but as the former was 
refined, so the latter was insensibly corrupted, by the habits of government. 
In the church as well as in the world, the persons who were placed in any 
public station rendered themselves considerable by their eloquence and firm* 
ness, by their knowledge of mankind, and by their dexterity in business j and 
while they concealed from others, and perhaps from themselves, the secret 
motives of thdi^ conduct, they too frequently relapsed into all the turbulent 
passions of active life, which were tinctured with an additonal degree of bit- 
terness and obstinacy from the infusion of spiritual zeaL 

The government of the church has often been the subject as well as the 
prize of ireligious contention. The hostile disputants of Rome, of Paris, of 
Oxford, and of Greneva, have alike struggled to reduce the primitive and apos- 
tolic model,* to the respective standards of their own policy. The few who 
have pursued this inquiry with more candour and impartiality, are of opi- 
nion,t that the apostles declined the office of legislation, and rather chose to 
endure some partial scandals and divisions, than to exclude the Christians of 
a future age from the liberty of varying their forms of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment according to the changes of times and circumstances. The scheme of 
policy, which, under their approbation, was adopted for the use of the first 
cen^ry, may be discovered from the practice of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, or 
of Corinth. The societies which were instituted in the cities of the Roman 
empire, were united only by the ties of faith and charity. Independence and 
equality formed the basis of their internal constitution. The want of disci* 
pline and human learning was supplied by the occasional assistance of the 
prophets^ who were called to that function without distinction of age, of sex, 
or of natural abilities, and who, as often as they felt the divine impulse, poured 

* The aristocratlcal party in France, as well as in England, has strenuously 
maintained the divine origin of bishops. But the Oalvinistical presbyters 
were impatient of a superior ; and the Roman Pontiff refused to acknowledge 
an equal. See Fra Paolo. 

t In the history of the Christian hierarchy, I have, for the most part, fol- 
lowed the learned and candid Mosheim. 

I For the prophets of the primitive church, see Mosheim, Dissertationes ad 
Hist. Eccles. pertinentes, torn. ii. p. 132-208. 
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forth the efibdoiiB of the spirit in the assembly of the faithful. Bat these 
extraordinary gifts were frequently abased or misapplied by the propbetic 
teachers. They displayed them at an improper season, presamptuoosly dis- 
turbed the service of the assembly, and by th^ir pride or mistaken zeal the j 
introduced, particularly into the apostolic church of Corinth, a long and me- 
lancholy train of disorders.* As the institution of prophets became useless, 
and even pernicious, their powers were withdrawn, and their office abolished. 
The public functions of religion were solely entrusted to the established min- 
bters of the phurch, the (nshopt and the preibytert^ two appellations which, 
in thdr first origin, appear to have distinguished the same office and the same 
order of persons. The name of Presbyter was expressive' of their ag^, or 
rather of their gravity and wisdom. The title of Bishop denoted their in* 
spection over the faith and manners of the Christians who were committed ta 
their pastoral care. In proportion to the respective numbers of the faithful, a 
larger or smaller number of these epiacopcU pretbytttrs guided each infant 
congregation vrith equal authority, and with united connsels.f 

But the most perfect equality of freedom requires the directing hand of a 
superior magistrate ; and the order of public deliberations soon introduces 
the office of a president, invested at least with the authority of collect- 
ing the sentiments, and of executing the resolutions, of the assembly. 
A regard for the public tranquillity, which would so frequently have 
been interrupted by annual or by occasional elections, induced the pri- 
mitive Christians to constitute an honourable and perpetual magistracy, and 
to choose one of the wisest and most holy among their presbyters to execute, 
during his life, the duties of their ecclesiastical governor. It was under 
these circumstances that the lofty title of Bishop began to raise itself above . 
the humble appellation of presbyter $ and while the latter remained the most 
natural distinction for the members of every Christian senate, the former was- 
appropriated to the dignity of its new president. | The advantages of this epis- 
copal form of government, which appears to have been introduced before the 
end of the first century ,§ were so obvious, and so important for the future 
greatness, as well as the present peace, of Christianity, that it was adopted 

* See the epistles of St. Paul, and of Clemens, to the Corinthians. 

f Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 1. vii. 

i See Jerome ad Titum, c. 1 . aud Epistol. 85. (in the Benedictine edition, 
101), and the elaborate apology of Blondel, pro sententia Hieronymi. The 
ancient state, as it is described by Jerome, of the bishop and presbyters of 
Alexandria, rec^ves a remarkable confirmation from the patriarch Enticbius 
(Annal. tom. i. p. 330. Vers. Pocock;) whose testimony I know not how ta 
reject, in spite of all the objections of the learned Pearson in hb Vindici» 
Ignatianse, part i. c. 1 1 . 

§ See the introduction to the Apocalypse. Bishops, under the name of angeb, 
were already instituted in seven cities of Asia. And yet the epistle of 
Clemens (which is probably of as ancient a date) does not lead us to discover 
any traces of episcopacy either at Corinth or Rome. 
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without delay by all the societies which were already scattered over the em- 
pire, had acquired in a very early period the sanction of antiquity,* and is 
still revered by the most powerful charehes, both of the East and of the West, 
as a primitive and even as a divine establishment.f It is needless to observe, 
that the pious and humble presbyters, who were first dignified with the epis- 
copal title, could jiot possess, and would probably have rejected, the power 
and pomp wMch now encircles the tiara of the Roman pontiff, or the mitre of 
a German prelate. But we may define, in a few words, the narrow limits of 
their original jurisdiction, which was chiefly of a spiritual, though in some 
instances of a temporal, nature.t It consisted in the administration of the 
sacraments and discipline of the church, the superintendency of religious 
ceremonies, which imperceptibly increased in number and variety, the oon- 
seeration of ecclesiastical ministers, to whom the bishop assigned their re- 
spective functions, the management of the public fund, and the determination 
of all such differences as the faithful were unwilling to expose before the tri- 
bunal of an idolatrous judge. These powers, during a short period, were ex- 
ercised according to the advice of the presbyteral college, and with the consent 
and approbation of the assembly of Christians. The primitive bishops were 
considered only as the first of their equals, and the honourable servants of a 
free people. Whenever the episcopal chair became vacant by death, a new 
president was chosen among the presbyters by the suffrage of the whole con- 
gregation, every member of which supposed himself invested with a sacred 
and sacerdotal character.§ 

Such was the mild and equal constitution by which the Christians were 
governed more than a hundred years after the death of the apostles. Every 
society formed within itself a separate and independent republic : and although 
the most distant of these little states maintained a mutual as well as friendly 
intercourse of letters and deputations, the Christian world was not yet con- 
nected by any supreme authority or legislative assembly. As the number 
of the faithful were gradually multiplied, they discovered the advantages that 
might result from a closer union of their interest and designs. Towards the 
end of the second century, the churches of Greece and Asia adopted the useful 

* Nulla Ecdesia sine Episcopo, has been a fact as well as a maxim since 
the time of Tertullian and Irenseus. 

f After we have passed the difficulties of the first century, we find the epis- 
copal government universally established, till it was interrupted by the repub- 
lican genius of the Swiss and German reformers. 

I See Mo^heim in the first and second centuries. Ignatius (ad Smymseos, 
c. 3. &c.) is fond of exalting the episcopal dignity. Le Clerc (Hist Eccles. 
p. 569.) very bluntly centures his conduct. Mosheim, with a more critical 
judgment (p. IGI), suspects the purity even of the smaller epistles. 

§ Nonne et Laici sacerdotes snmus? Tertullian, Exhort, ad Castitat. c. 7. 
As the human heart is still the same, several of the observations which Mr. 
Hume has made on Eqthusiasm (Essay, vol. i. p. 76, quarto edit. ,} may be 
applied even fo real inspiration. 
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institutions of provincial Bynodt, and they may justly be supposed to hare 
borrowed the model of a representative council from the celebrated examples 
of their own country, the amphictyons^ the Acheean league, or the assemblies 
of the Ionian cities. It was soon established as a custom and as a law, that 
the bishops of the independent churches should m«et in the capital of the 
province at the stated periods of spring and autumn. Their deliberations 
were assisted by the advice of a few distinguished presbyters, and moderated 
by the presence of a listening multitude.* Their decrees, which were styled 
Canons, regulated every important controversy of faith and discipline } and it 
was natural to believe that a liberal effusion of the holy spirit would be poured 
on the united assembly of the delegates of the Christian people. The institn- 
tiou of synods was so well suited to private ambition and to public interest, 
that in the space of a few years it was received throughout the whole empire. 
A regular correspondence was established between the provincial councils, 
which mutually communicated and approved their respective proceedings ; and 
the catholic church soon assumed' the form, and acquired the strength, of a 
great federative republic.f 

As the lagislative authority of the particular churches was insensibly su- 
perseded by the use of councils, the bishops obtained by their alliance a much 
larger share of executive and arbitrary power ; and as soon as they were 
converted by a sense of their common interest, they were enabled to 
attack, with united vigour, the original rights of their clergy and 
people. The prelates of the third century imperceptibly changed the langu- 
age of exhortation into that of command, scattered the seeds ef future usur- 
pations, and supplied, by scripture allegories and declamatory rhetoric, thdr 
deficiency of force and of reason. They exalted the unity and power of the 
church, as it was represented in the bpiscofal office, of which every bishop 
enjoyed an equal and undivided portion.^ Princes and magistrates, it was 
often repeated, might boast an earthly claim to a transitory dominion ; it 
was the episcopal authority alone which was derived from the deity, and ex- 
tended itself over this and over another world. The bishops Were the vice- 
gerents of Christ, the successors of the apostles, and the mystic substitutes 
of the high priest of the Mosaic law. Their exclusive privilege of conferring 
the sacerdotal character, invaded the freedom both of clerical and of popular 
elections ; and if, in the administration of the church, they still consulted the 

* Acta Concil, Carthag. apud Cyprian, edit. Fell, p. 158. This council 
was composed of eighty-seven bishops from the provinces of Mauritania, 
Numidia, and Africa ; some presbyters and deacons assisted at the assembly ; 
prsesente plebis maxim& parte. 

t Aguniur prseterea per Crsecias illas, certis in locis concilia, &c. Ter- 
tuUian de Jejuniis, c. 13. The African mentions it as a recent and foreign 
institution. The coalition of the Christian churches is very ably explained 
by Mosheim, pp. 164-70. 

I Cyprian, in his admired treatise De Unitate Ecclesise, pp. 75-86. 
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judgment of the presbyters, or the indination of the people, they most care* 
ipully incnlcated the merit of each a volantary condescensioii. The bishops 
acknowledged the supreme authority which resided in the assembly of their 
brethren ; but in the government of his peculiar diocese, eaeh of them exacted 
from his flock the same implicit obedience as if that fayourite metaphor had 
been literally just, and as if the shepherd had been of a more exalted nature 
than that of his sheep.* This obedience, however, was not imposed without 
some efforts on one side, and some resistance on the other. The democratical 
part of the constitution was, in many places, very warmly supported by the 
zealous or interested opposition of the inferior clergy. But their patriotism re- 
ceived the ignominious epithets of faction and schism ; and the episcopal cause 
was indebted for its rapid progress to the labours of many active prelates, 
who, like Cyprian of Carthage, could reconcile the arts of the most ambitious 
statesman with the Christian virtues which seem adapted to the character 
of a saint and martyr.f 

The same causes which at first had destroyed the equality of the presl^- 
ters, introduced among the bishops a pre-eminence of rank, and from thence 
a snperiority of jurisdiction. As often as in the spring and autumn they met 
in provincial synod, the difference of personal merit and reputation was very 
sensibly felt among the members of the assembly, and the multitude was 
governed by the wisdom and eloquence of the few. But the order of public 
proceedings, required a more regular and less invidious distinction ; the office 
of perpetual presidents in the councils of each province, was conferred on 
the bishops of the principal city, and these aspiring prelates, who soon ac- 
quired the lofty titles of Metropolitans and Primates, secretly prepared them- 
selves to usurp over their episcopal brethren the same authority which the 
bishops had so lately assumed above the college of presbyters.} Nor was it 
long before an emulation of pre-eminence and power prevailed among the 
metropolitans themselves, each of them affecting to display, in the most pom- 
pous terms, the temporal honours and advantages of the city over which 
he presided ; the numbers and opulence of the Christians, who were subject 
to their pastoral care \ the saints and martyrs who had arisen among them, 
and the purity with which they preserved the tradition of the faith, as it had 
been transmitted through a series of orthodox bishops from the apostle or 

* We may appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian's conduct, of his doctrine, 
and of his Epistles. Le Clerc, in a short life of Cyprian (Biblioth^ue Uni- 
verselle, torn. xii. pp. 207-378. ,) has laid him open with great freedom and 
accuracy. 

t If Novatus, Felicissimus, &c. whom the bishop of Carthage expelled from 
his church, and from Africa, were not the most detestable monsters of wicked- 
ness, the zeal of Cyprian must occasionally have prevailed over his veracity. 
For a very just account of these obscure quarrels, see Mosheim, pp. 497-512. 

X Mosheim, pp. 269-574. Dupin, Antiqnse Eccles. Disciplin., pp. 19-20. 
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the apostolic disciple, to whom the foundation of their church was ascribed.* 
From every cause either of a civU or of an ecclesiastical nature, it was easy 
to foresee that Rome most enjoy the respect, and would soon claim the obe- 
dience, of the provinces. The society of the faithful bore a just proportion 
to the capital of the empire ; and the Roman church was the greatest, the 
most numerous, and, in regard to the west, the most aneient of all the Chris- 
tian establishments, many of which had received their religion from the 
pious labours of her missionaries. Instead of one apostolic founder, the 
utmost boast of Antioch, of Ephesus, or of Corinth, the banks of the Tyber 
were supposed to have been honoured with the preaching and martyrdom of 
the two most eminent among the apostles ;f and the bishops of Rome rerj- 
prudently claimed the inheritance of whatsoever prerogatives were attributed 
either to the person or to the office of St. Peter.J The bbhops of Italy and 
of the provinces were disposed to allow them a primacy of order and associa- 
tion (such was their very accurate expression) in the Christian aristocracy. § 
Bat the power of a monarch was rejected with abhorrence, and the aspiring 
genius of Rome experienced from the nations of Asia and Africa, a more 
vigorous resistance to her spiritual, than she had formerly done to her tem- 
poral, dominion. The patriotic Cyprian, who ruled with the most absolute 
sway the church of Carthage and the provincial synods, opposed with reso- 
lution and success the ambition of the Roman pontiff, artfully connected his 
own cause with that of the eastern bishops, and, like Hannibal, fought out 
new allies in the heart of Asia.|| If this Punic war was carried out without 
any effusion of blood, it was owing much less to the moderation than to the 
weakness of the contending prelates. Invectives and excommunications were 
their only weapons; and these, during the progress of the whole controversy, 

* Tertullian, in a distinct treatise, has pleaded against the heretics, the 
right of prescription, as it was held by the apostolic churches. 

f The journey of St. Peter to Rome is mentioned by most of the ancients 
(see Eusebius, ii. 25), maintained by all the Catholics, allowed by some Pro- 
testants (see Pearson and Dodwell de Success. Episcop. Roman.), but has 
been vigorously attacked by Spanheim (Miscellanea Sacra, iii. 3). Accord- 
ing to Father Hardouin, the monks of the thirteenth century, who composed 
the ^neid, represented St. Peter under the allegorical character of the 
Trojan hero. 

j It is in French only, that the famous allusion to St. Peter's name is 
exact. Tu es Pierre et sur cette pierre. The same is imperfect in Greek, 
Latin, Italian, &c., and totally unintelligible in our Teutonic languages. 

§ Irenseus adv. Heereses, iii. 3. Tertullian de PrsBscription. c. 36, and 
Cyprian EpistoU 27, 55, 71, 76. Le Clerc (Hist. Eccles., p. 764), and Mo- 
sheim (pp. 258, 578) labour in the interpretation of these passages. But the 
loose and rhetorical style of the fathers often appears favourable to the pre- 
tensions of Rome. 

I See the sharp epistle from Firmilianus Bishop of Csesarea, to Stephen 
Bishop of Rome, ap. Cyprian. Epistol. 75. 
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they hurled against each other with equal fury and devotion. The hard ne- 
cessity of censoring either a pope, or a saint and martyr, distresses the 
modern Catholics, whenever they are obliged to ralAte the particulars of a 
dispute, in which the champions of religion indulged such passions as seem 
much more adapted to the senate or to the camp.* 

The progress of the ecclesiastical authority gave birth to the memorable 
distinction of the laity and of the clergy, which had been unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans.! The former of these appellations comprehended the 
body of the Christian people ; the latter, according to the signification of the 
word, was appropriated to the chosen portion that had been set apart for the 
service of religion ; a celebrated order of men which has furnished the most 
important, though not always the most edifying, subjects for modern his- 
tory. Their mutual hostilities sometimes disturbed the peace of the infant 
church, but their zeal and activity were united in the common cause, and 
their love of power, which (under the most artful disguises) could in- 
sinuate itself into the breasts of lushops and martyrs, animated them to in- 
crease the number of their subjects, and to enlarge the limits of the Christian 
empire. They were destitute of any temporal force, and they were for a 
long time discouraged and oppressed, rather than assisted, by the civil ma- 
gistrate ; but they had acquired, and they employed within their own society, 
the two most efficacious instruments of government, rewards and punish- 
ments i the former derived from the pious liberality, the latter from the de- 
vout apprehensions, of the faithful. 

I. The community of goods, which had so agreeably amused the imagina- 
tion of Plato,! ^°d which subsisted in some degree among the austere sect 
of the Es6enians,§ was adopted for a short time in the primitive church. The 
fervour of the first proselytes prompted them to sell those worldly possessions, 
which they despised, to lay the price of them at the feet of the apostles, and 
to content themselves with receiving an equal share out of the general dis- 
tribution.|| The progress of the Christian religion relaxed, and gradually 
abolished this generous institution, which, in hands less pure than those of 

* Concerning this dispute of the re-baptism of heretics, see the epistles of 
Cyprian, and the seyenth book of Eusebius. 

t For the origin of these words, see Moeheim, p. 141. Spanheim, Hist. 
Ecclesiast., p. 633. The distinction of Cleru^ and Laicus was established 
before the time of Tertullian, 

I The community instituted by Plato, is more perfect than that which Sir 
Thomas More had imagined for his Utopia. The community of women, and 
that of temporal goods, may be considered as inseparable parts of the same 
system. 

§ Joseph. Antiquitat. zviii, 2. Pbilo, de Vit. Contemplativ. 

II See the Acts of the Apostles, c. 2, 4, 5, with Grotius's Commentary. 
Mosheim, in a particular dissertation, attacks the common opinion with very 
inconclusive arguments. 
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the apostles, would too soon have been corrupted and abosed by the returning 
selfishness of human nature ; and the converts who embraced the new relig:ion 
were permitted to retain the posMSsion of their patrimony, to receive lega- 
cies and Inheritances, and to increase their separate property by all the law- 
ful means of trade and industry. Instead of an absolute sacrifice, a mode- 
rate proportion was accepted by the ministers of the goQ>el ; and in their 
weeUy or monthly assemblies, every believer, according to the exigency of 
the occasion, and the measure of his wealth and piety, presented his volun- 
tary offering for the use of the common fund.* Nothing, however incon- 
siderable, was refused ; but it was diligently inculcated that, in the article 
of Tythes, the Mosaic law was still of divine obligation ; and that since the 
Jews, under a less perfect discipline, had been commanded to pay a tenth 
part of all that they possessed, it would become the disciples of Christ to 
distinguish themselves by a superior degree of liberality, and to acquire some 
merit by resigning a superfluous treasure, which must so soon be annihilated 
with the world itself. 

* Justin Martyr, Apolog. Major, c. 89. Tertullian, Apolog. o. 39. 



Rbcbivbd.— Salvator. — F. Y., Diss.— Janvier, North Shields. ~R. A., 
Maryport. 

Books Rbcbivbd. — 'Chapters on Policy t;. Straightforwardness.' — Tke 
Lever^ Part I.— Our usual quantity of newspapers, for which our friends 
are thanked ; and to other friends of progress who are in the habit of 
wasting their periodicals and newspapers, if sent to the editor when done 
with, they will be of service. 

AH communications for this periodical are to be addressed to the Editor of 
the Freethinker's Magazine j care of J. Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage, 
Patemoeter^row, London. We have received a number of coromunica- 
tions from good and true friends of the cause on the subject of subscrip- 
tions towards this attempt at propagandism. We thank them most sin- 
cerely ; and while declining their kind offbrs as regards this work, beg to 
suggest the formation in every town of a committee to collect subscriptions, 
&c., the proceeds to be devoted to supplying the local priesthood with 
copies of works of progress as fast as they come out. To such communi- 
tieb we promise, on our part^and fancy can guarantee on the part of seve- 
ral other puolications), such a reduction on the cost, as shall enable the 
various committees to distribute a larger quantity than under ordinary 
circumstances they would be enabled to do. The Editor begs to inti- 
mate, it would forward the cause of progress were he furnished with 
the names and addresses of the clergy of all denominations in their several 
localities. 

Printed by Holjroftke Brothen, 3, Queen** Head PuMge, Patemoater-row ; and pnbUahe4 
by Jamea Wataon, 3, Queen'a Head Paaiage, Patemoater-iow, London. 
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Kebieto of Wi^tolov^, l^oUticst, anH fLitetatune. 



Oeeana of ink, and ream* of paper, and diaputes infinite might have been apared^ if 
wrme^leni had avoided lighting the torch of atrife at the wrong end ; aince a tenth 
pifrt of the paina ezpendM in attempting to prove the whjf, the whertt and the when 
certain eventa liave hi^pened, would have been more than aofficient to prove that 
they neoer happened at all, — Bav. 0. C. Colton, A.M. 

No. 8.] JANUARY 1, 1861. [Pricb 6d. 



THE INCONSISTENCIES OF THE CHURCH. 



After a stonn, the proverb says, comes a calm ; but in the theological 
horizoD, though there may be a loll firom pure exhaustion in the ecclesiastical 
belligerents, we doabt if snch a thing as a calm is at all within the bounds 
of possibility, or even probability. A fend engendered by robbery, injustice, 
or Mood, may in time be healed, but one created by religious madness is as 
undying as that fkbled bird the Phcenix, which merely cheats us into the 
idea of extinction, while young Phoenixes in reality spring from its ashes. 

Religion (that is, sectarian religion) is a many-headed monster that there 
is no killing. Mere spilling its blood does but perpetuate and create it : 
therefore let not the friends of freethought think the dread hour is past. 
Another struggle is yet to come : Puseyism is braver than mere Church of 
Englandism or mere Catholicism. They felt that sentiment must be enlisted 
on its side, or otherwise the matter-of-iact spirit of ^e age would turn 
Episcopalianism into a mere rnle-of-three system, that would make the 
Church too low a concern for aristocratic sprigs to crave after. Puseyism 
overiooked the fact that its high mission would leave them in the slough of 
Catholicism ; and through the similarity of its views with that hated church, 
the dragon of dissent and the scarlet lady of fisinatics bring upon its devoted 
head the united force of all the isms combined. But let the incongruous 
bodies — the tyrannised over and the tyrants, dissenters and episcopalians — 
beware. Many a freebooter, when hope was lost, has been known to get fire 
to the magazine, and engulph victor and vanquished in a common death. So 
it may be at the present eventful period in theological history. 

The Bishop of London, the great bellow s-blower of this fiery Pandemonium, 
is now showing signs of fright at the monster he has contributed to bring into 
being, cmd in a paper war attacks his late protegi Mr. Bennett, of St. Bar- 
nabas ; and that individual, with much more consistency than his lordly 

H 
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superior, feeling that his religious views, to whatever abfiurd lengths they 
may impel him, are still matters between himself and his God— resigns bis 
office in that church that inculcates foolish and exploded theories, and then 
punishes any man who carries them oat to their logical termination. Mr. 
Bennett justly feels that if the advantages, the necessity of the oflFertory are 
demonstrated in the book of Common Prayer, there cannpt be any harm in 
going through the ceremony once or twice each service. And as that chnrch 
teaches the actual though mystical presence of the real flesh and positiTe 
blood of Jesus Christ, in certain compounds called bread and wine, adminis- 
tered at what is called the Lord's Supper, which is taught is efficaoions in 
procuring a remission of hell torments to the consumer — then it is not much 
of f stretch of imagination to suppose that there may possibly be similar 
virtues in the wafers administered by the Bomanists in what they tenn ex- 
treme unction. 

The Church, instead of being honest, and placing full reliance on the 
truths she teaches (if they be truths), actually is herself the first to persecute 
those who conscientiously and practically work out those doctrines. At 
every service, by the ritual in the Common Payer book, the officiating priest 
is made to call upon the people to confess, which he does for them aloud in 
a supposed catalogue of sins, the people repeating the same aloud after him ; 
on the conclusion of whicb^he declares that by the power given him by Al- 
mighty God, as they have confessed their sins, he there and then remits and 
pardons them all —in other words, he outbids the Church of Rome, for he 
grants absolution without inflicting a penance. Well, all this farago is laid 
down in the Prayer Book, and is publicly taught in all the churches in Eng- 
land — ^ro formaj I must think ; because the moment a Mr. Bennett, or any 
body else, actually confesses people, and actually pardons their sins, then 
the Bishop, who is not honest enough to acknowledge the absurdities and in- 
congruities of the system over which he is presiding, drops down upon the 
devoted head of his more logical inferior merely because he is more consistent 
than his bishop. 

If the Church of England, by their breviary, lay it down that no children 
are in a state of safety until by them baptised, then that amiable specimen 
of religious ignorance and intolerance who asserted there were ' children in 
hell not a span long,' was at least a consistent, if a bloody-minded man ; 
and were it not for the shilling fee attached to the baptismal ceremony, we 
might almost be led to believe that, like certain conjurors, the clergy have 
so long deluded their followers, that they have almost themseWes arrived at 
a belief in the value of their own juggling. At all events, any clergyman 
who does believe an infant's reward for eternity to be eternal damnation, if 
it dies before baptism, is quite consistent in saying he has saved it from such 
an awful fate, although it does seem there are other circumstances that do 
appear to the uninitiated as having some influence in modifying, if not pre- 
venting, this dreadful punishment. For instance, a child is bom, seeming 
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not likely to live —parents Puseyite in belief; the husband is bundled oflFfor 
the parson, and the errand-boy for the doctor : parsons Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are 
called on, and all are found at some sick bedside or other. The boy, after 
one or two games at marbles, finds his way to the doctor's. He arrives ; 
some slight medicine is given, and the child survives : hut remember its 
chances for hell were doubled. First it was on the high road thither, 
through a parson not being like a house-surgeon at a hospital — always on 
the premises; secondly, had the errand-boy's game lasted a little longer, or 
bad the doctor not been at home, then the poor innocent was certainly 
doomed. Now the questions should be before a child is sent to hell, was 
it the child's foult that he or she was not baptised ? Could an infant 
aa hour old take any steps in the matter F Would it be its fault if the 
parson was at somebody else's bedside, or that the errand-boy played instead 
of fetching the doctor P Or was it through its negligence that the gin bottle 
was left about, through which the nurse got a little crochetty, and insisted 
that a double dose of Godfrey was an infallible cure for convulsions, which 
it was, for it settled convulsions and life together? None of these acci- 
dents, chances, contingencies — call them what you will—depend on the 
child ; yet the church condemns the innocent and helpless to eternal fire and 
brimstone because of these circumstances entirely beyond its control ; and 
though I find great &ult with the inculcation of such bloodthirsty doctrines, 
yet I should find much more did they not benevolently and kindly step for- 
ward, and for the small charge of one shilling and a little mumbling, re- 
deem children from awful and unmerited punishment. But the fact is, the 
church, as a body, do not believe a single word of the theories they teach ; 
they view religion but as a means by and through which they fetter man's 
intelligence, and are enabled to live in splendid idleness ; putwardly, there- 
fore, they must pretend to believe, and live a life of imposture, for, like 
Archdeacon Paley, they cannot afford to have an inde|)endent belief. The 
church is, in fact, a joint stock company, and has an interest distinct from 
that of the community. By imposture they obtained their power and emo- 
luments, and by ignorance they retain it. When will the time come that 
mankind will be wise enough to ^o without these theological go-betweens P 
Until that day arrives, it is hopeless to expect harmony or concord in the 
world. R. L. B. 



Recipe fob ▲ Highland Sebmon. — * We dinna care muckle for a 
man that throws off his matter as if he were spinning— this will not do wi' a 
real Highlander, Na, na, sir; we maun hae something mau than this, sir: 
we nutun hae a man that can speak out, sir, a man that can fecht in the poopit, 
sir ; a man that can flyte, sir, a man that can shake his nieves at ye, sir, a 
man that can ca' ye names, sir ; in fact, sir, a man that can fricht ye!' 
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THE POJ.ITICAL REVIEWER. 



I. BETB08PBCT OF THB HALF CENTURY : ITS LESSON. 

When these lines meet your eyes^ coarteons reader, the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century will have closed. Who shall write its History, -who 
shall chronicle, wiUi the graphic force of Maoanlay and the anxious accu- 
racy of Gibbon, the tragic and touching events which have floated, in the 
current of fifty years, 

^ On the surfiice of Time's fleeting river,' 

or gather up and narrate the invisible, impalpable, unnoticed growth of the 
thousand facts which stand out in the broad sunlight of To-Day P We have 
had a surfeit of Histories of Grovemments ; we &mish for the History of 
Nations. And, it may be asked, why have the people disappeared from 
history ? how is it that there has * been no narration of the Life of the peo- 
ple ? Because politically, except in times of strife and revolution, the 
people have had no life* They have formed only the coarse canvass on 
which is worked the tapestry of statecraft. History has consisted of a series 
of groups of great and small men; or, for a period, of one man, who has m 
his single life resumed the history of a nation. The former is the common, 
the latter an exceptional case ; but we have seen in our own time how for 
twenty years the history of France was to be found in the Life of Napoleon* 

Let us cast a brief retrospective glance at the history of this half century. 

It was bom and baptised in blood. The Irish rebellion had been quenched, 
her green banner, the flag of hope, lay trailing in the dust, her people 
crouched in sullen submission, her patriots were exiled, her leaders perished 
on the scaffold, and the Act of Union was consummated at the cost of a 
nation's honour, by means of frightful corruption. On the continent the 
sword of Napoleon flashed victoriously from the Atlantic to the firontiers of 
Austria, from Toulon to the Adriatic. In France the name — Bepublio-* 
was but a mask for the despotism of a Napoleon. In France the last cham- 
pion of association under llie form of communism — Baboeuf — ^had died upon 
the scaffold. And as the years rolled on, and Napoleon still pursued his 
career of victory, as he set his foot upon the neck of king after king, and 
added territory after territory to the empire — for he too descended as all 
mere soldiers must from his high place as. the champion of an injured 
people to the level of the despots he subdued— as he swept the continent 
with his invincible legions, while England swept the ocean with her in« 
vincible ships—as Austria quailed before him, as Prussia was overthrown, 
as Russia was driven back upon her deserts and her snows, the course of 
civilisation seemed turning backward to the iron days of military rule and 
military barbarism. And England, who should have held out the right hand 
of fellowship and welcome, in good timej to the reformers of France, England 
alone was left to continue the gigantic struggle. But at what cost ? We 
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riionld not count that cost had the war been one of honour, of principle, of 
justice, of nationality. But as it was a war begun in insdenoe, continued 
in oppression, and ending with that most flagrant instance of injustice on 
record, the blood*8tained Treaty of Vienna, we have a right to ask at what 
cost P Million a€ter million was added to the national debt, and subsidy 
after subsidy was lavished on forei^ and fstthless allies. Bread rose to 
fomine prices, and taxation to a height which is appalling when we look 
back upon it and attempt to imagine the amount of suffering, of wrong, of 
misery, of extortion, which it represents. * The result of all what was it ?' 
writes Thomas Carlyle. ' Elderly men can remember the tar-barrels burnt 
for success and thrice immortal victory in the business, and yet what result 
had we P The French revolution, a Fact decreed in the Eternal Councils, 
could not be put down : the result was, that heayenbom Pitt had actually 
been fighting (as the Hebrews would have said) against the Lord — that the 
Laws of Nature were stronger than Pitt. Of whom there remains chiefly 
his unaccountable radiation of guineas, for the gratitude of posterity. 
Thank you for nothing — for eight hundred millions lett than nothing.'* 

At length peace came. The conqueror was conquered at Waterlbu, and 
caged at St. Helena. And in that sombre year, which is marked in the 
pages of history with the black brand of in&my — in that year of < our Lord 
(what mockery !) one thousand eight hundred and flfteen,' when the limbs of 
the German People were yet palpitating with the toil they had endured, 
when the sweat of battle was scarcely dry upon their brows — the Congress of 
Kings met at Vienna, rivetted anew the fetters which linked the people to 
the chariots of their kings, parcelled out the Continent among one another, 
resold Italy to Austria and Poland to her plunderers, ga?e up Naples to the 
Bourbon and Rome to the Pope— and even broke &ith with the Germans, 
who, in 1814, had risen as one man at the call of their rulers and the pro- 
mises of freedom, bowing them down again beneath the shackles of despotism, 
and pointing at their defenceless breasts the swords of a brutal soldiery. 

AM peace was again proclaimed. In every maricet-place in Enghmd the 
blessed word peaee was breathed upon the summer air. The land put on 
its holiday garmmitt ; the crowd shouted forth its heartiest cheers ; it was 
an hour of joy and revelry. But that peace which it should be the statesman's 
boast to obtain, and the people's duty to i^pUud— ^whioh should spring from 
well-tilled fields and well-paid labourers, from well-stored gamers and cheer- 
ful homes — that peace, in fine, which results from the harmonious working qf 
all far a,ll,'^that was a stranger to the market-places of England as it was a 
stranger to the homes of Englishmen. The aristocracy had triumphed^ and 
they called their triumph peace. 

They liad profitted by the war — it had raised their rents, found places for 
their younger sons, prevented the British democracy from asking ugly quM- 

• Latt^ Day Pamphlets— New Downing Street, p. 24. 
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tiont). Now their peace was proolaimetl, prices fell. Then it was t bey- 
passed, indecently and hastily, w^ile blood flowed in the streets, that 
execrable Com Law, to keep up their rentt^ under a pretence of relieving 
agricultural distress* This, and other acts — acts of selfishness and tyrannj 
— outraged the social and moral instincts of the people. The last four 
years of his reign of whom Byron said— 

A better farmer ne'er brushed dew from lawn, 
A worse king never left a realm undone — 

George the Third — were one tissue of conspiracy on the part of the 
people, and vengeance on the part of the crown. Period of spies, 
informers, agents of provocation, suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
Peterloo massacre^-of Castle and Castlereagh, of Addington and Ed- 
wards ! George the Fourth, when his mad &ther died, ascended the 
throne-— replacing a bigoted, misguided, ignorant, but pitiable, old man, by 
a degraded, depraved, faithless libertine; to pursue the same tactics, 
and continue nearly the same ministers. They got up conspiracies, that they 
might crush the national cause ; and they persecuted the press, that they 
might reign secure. And this was peace ! 

But the press could not so be put down. Cobbett and Carlile and 
Wooler fought a rough battle with power, which few other men would or 
could fight. Gradually the people grew strong,"and public opinion became 
a power. Castlereagh cut his throat, and soon after Canning was minister, 
breaking up the Holy Alliance, and dying of a broken heart. Then the 
Corporation and Test Acts were repealed. Catholic Em'ancipation carried, 
and finally the Whigs coming in and enacting, with much fuss and outorj, 
with threats of revolution and great parade of popular force, that Eeform 
3ill which, after all, turned out to be only a new method of buttering Whig 
penny rolls on both sides ! 

Bat one of the greatest events of the half century was the pablieation of 
Mr. Owen's book on the formation of character ; and another, the first trial 
of the principle of co-operation, as opposed to the principle of competition, 
at New Lanark. Since that event, Socialism, under its many forms, ha« 
taken up a strong position. It has its camps in both continents ; it has 
advocates in the assemblies of peoples ; it has its journals and its martyrs. 
Hen begin to see that the step onward from painted skins and human sacri- 
fices, to the abolition of death punishment and the reformation of the criminal 
code, was not greater than the step would be from the injustice of competi- 
tion to the equity of co-operation. 

It is apparently the work of the nineteenth century to effect a change in 
the histories of Europe by introducing a new element. The People have 
entered on the scene of things. We, too, like the rest of Europe, have had 
a histor}' of the kings and a history of the aristocracy of England— but not 
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the least significaDt among the many facts of to-day, made strikingly visible 
by the broken light of fifty years, is this, that henceforth there can be no 
true history which is not a History of the People of England. 

Fifty years! We have passed from mad George the Third to crime- 
engrained George the Fourth, thence to William the Fourth, who would 
have made a decent Squire, as things go— onwards to Queen Victoria, who 
is popular because, a lady and an Englishwoman, she sits very quietly in 
that constitutional balance-chair, where some people think her presence is 
necessary to the safety of the State, and which is dignified by the name of 
Throne. But what do we gain by the mention of these high-sounding titles? 
Nothing ? There was a time when the name Cromwell called up the His- 
tory of England ; or the titles Louis XIV, stood for History of France. 
But George the Third means Pitt and Fox, Grenville and Liverpool, Castle- 
reagh, Addington, Eldon, and Wellington. And under these names is 
hidden a series of events in which the people took small share except as the 
dupes of political antagonists, or the raw material of aristocratic wars. 

The history of the nineteenth century will be the history of the transition 
of Europe from Monarchy to Bepublicanism ; and the watchword of the age 
is consequently the Bepublic and Association. 

From the year 1800 to the year 1851 there has been a universal progress, 
accompanied by local and apparent reaction. But the barriers of monarchy, 
so strongly buttressed by old memories and long-cherished customs, have 
not been strong enough to resist the revolt of democracy, which begun with 
the American and continued with the French revolution, and which the wars 
of Napoleon could not quell, nor the holy alliance put down. In vain the 
Cossack and the Austrian, the Prussian and the British armies, reseated a 
Bourbon of the elder line upon the throne of France. Even in the hour of 
victory they were compelled to concede the shadow of freedom in a Charter 
which limited the power of Louis XVIII. In vain Charles X. tried to 
restore the absolute monarchy. The giant birth of '89 was wounded and 
prostrate, not destroyed. In three days the people of Paris broke the 
sceptre, and threw down the throne of the brother of Louis XVI. Poland, 
Italy, England, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, answered to the call of France, 
and though a Bourbon of a craftier and more cowardly strain ascended the 
throne of the Capets, though Poland was again bound to Russia, and Italy 
failed for a time to chase the foreigner beyond the Alps, England, Spain, 
Portugal, and Belgium, took no insignificant step in advance. England ob- 
tained a Reform Bill, and Belgium independence and a constitution. Spain 
and Portugal, it is true, only changed one ruler for another, but in each 
country the thread of the old haughty legitimacy wsis broken for ever. And 
in eighteen years where were the kings " what was the position of mo- 
narchy ? In 1848 France became a republic. The Austrian Emperor fled 
to Innspruck before Vienna in revolt ; the Prussian King stood one day at a 
balcony of his palace in Berlin and mourned over the dead bodies of citi- 
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zens who had foUen under the fire and hayonets of his troops. The old IMet 
at Frankfort vanished. The King of Saxonr snecnmbed. The King of 
Hano?er granted a eonstitntion. The dnkes followed the example of their 
higher hrethroB. The English Prime Minister did not surrender— bat it 
cost him a severe diarrhea ! Hungary had an army of her own. And, as if 
to crown the events of thin period, the Banner of the Republic floated from 
tiie Capitol of Bome ! Then Bussia stepped in, and England remained 
neutral, and France betrayed her honour and her flag, and once m6re demo- 
cracy fell among thieves, was wounded and stripped of its raiment, and left 
for dead upon the field. What then? Shall we conclude that it is powerless 
and lifeless for evermore P Let a scream of unextinguishable laughter 
salute the despairing and the cowardly who raise the cry. It is they who 
are dead, not we. Wait, we say, wait and work. Democracy is a phoenix, 
and recreates itself firom its own ashes. Democracy is destiny. Wait and 
Work. The seed has long been sown, and has taken root in the fertile soil ; 
it is fed by the dews, and watered by the rains of heaven. The sun shines 
upon it, die stars keep watch over it. The winds, the rough winds, strike 
it Rudely sometimes, and then it bows before them, but only to grow stronger 
under trial. The lightning strips off a branch here and there, but the heart 
of the tree is indestructible. For the source of its strength is in the laws 
of the universe, and the certainty of its growth and development, until it 
oversharlow the whole earth, lies in the fact that those laws never feiil in 
their working, but sooner or later fulfil themselves in us and in the world. 
Therefore Wait and Work. Have faith and fear not. 

Wait ! for active patience brings incredible strength. Waiting is the test 
of our faith, the test of our reliance upon our principles, the test of our man- 
liness, the test of unselfish devotion to the good old cause. 

Work I for work must bring Union ; and union is the essential condition 
of victory. 

And the basis of Union must be, as indicated in our last number, a 
political and social programme. When the people entered on the scrae of 
politics, they necessarily brought with them the social question. It is worse 
than useless to deny it— it is baneful to do so. Henceforth the social ques* 
tion will embarrass every purely political movement, until the social question 
gets itself absorbed into the political question. Labour, then, to unite them 
all ye who are striving for the national cause. Lay aside your antagcmism, 
curb your temper, practise moderation of speech, familiarise yourselves with 
fraternal words— banish, banish if you value your cause, that suspicion which 
decimates your ranks and envenoms your lives ; and above all, let no trials, 
however bard, let no dangers, however menacing, let no disooun^ements, no 
failures, no reverses, no defeats, ever shake for one moment your faith in the 
justice of your cause, in the destiny of man, in the realisation of the BepubUo 
and Association. 
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II. TBB POLITICAL JS9ftCT 09 THB < VAPAL AOOBBMION/ 

That indoseribable kowl of wonndod yanity, outraged traditions, blind 
paarion, and weU'Calculated intrigoe wMch has been iti^ing in onr ears for 
the last six weeks, called the * Papal Aggression/ has a politioal as well as a 
theological point of view ; and for as, Englishmen, the political duties to- 
wards which it points are by far l^e more important of the two. That man 
who dreams^of a revival of the Catholic religion in England has allowed his 
imagini^tion to bewilder his judgment. That man who dreams it probable 
that the Pope will ever again exercise any influenoe over the government of 
England, is simply deprived of rational fore»ght. We are in no danger. 
The battle has been fought and won. Booted in the English mind, as 
strongly as the belief in our naval superiority, is the feeling of hostility to 
Rome and Romanism, and a positive hatred of that spiritual despotiim which 
is its principle, wh«n attempted to be enforced or even openly paraded by the 
Court of R(Nne. Amosigst the Dissenters, in the Church of Eogfamd itself, 
Che spirit which brought Laud and Strafford to the block, and drove James 
from his throne, is as strong as ever. So that, if there were any real danger, 
we both could and would fight it out ; and again expel, as we have before 
expelled, the insidious and unscrupulous foe. 

But there has been a great hubbub, a great excitement, speeches number- 
less, and a perfect storm of addresses showered upon the Queen ! Well, and 
what then ? What if Russell write a ' vigorous protest '—he who * communi- 
cated ' at St. Barnabas in 1849 ? What if Wiseman appeal and lecture and 
make war upon Cumming f What if Roebuck 'rush in,' Ac, wide Of the 
mark, yet hitUng Lord J<^in under the fifth rib? What if Bloomfield 'charge' 
so daintily and gingerly, as no man ever charged before, right and left 
among his histrionic friends f What if Disraeli throw away a shot before 
the Session opens ?— and Beaumont draw a bill upon the Treasury payable 
at sight with the Governorship of Malta ?*-aod Norfolk, erudite in the 
nourishing qualities of ' eurry-powder,' back Beaumont's bill? What if 
Churchwardens, and Overseers, and Beadles, and excited parishioners, and 
loyal Common Councilmen, and University authorities, and all the mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease, pass Micawber-resolutions, and send up 
Pickwickian addresses? Do you think the coming of a Scarlet Hat and 
stockings to match from the Parricidal Pope would have aroused this storm, 
had they not been the symbol (and John Bull has a tenacious memory for 
symbols) of civil and' religious persecution, and of antagonism to liberty of 
conscience t Not a whit of it. The idea at the bottom of the agitation is 
quite a just and correct idea. But the mode in which it is manifested, and 
the leaders who have headed the movement, are both suspicious. The fact 
is, the people have been gulled for the profit of the Church of England and 
prelacy. The idea of the people in protesting was civil and religious liberty. 
But the parsons adroitly stepped in, blinded the people with passion, and 
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then carried triumphantly the lapremacy of the Qneen in the ehnrch, and 
incidently obtained a popular verdict in favonr of church livings and church 
property. There was no danger of the spread of Catholicism. But there 
was danger of the suppression of the Church of England and her parsons — 
the Popes of the Thirty-Nine Articles 1 Oh how extensively the * enthu- 
siastic rate'payers* — see it wcu a money question 1— have been gulled ! 

Had the right men have come out manfully this would not have been the 
case. The only danger possible from the * Papal Aggreraion ' is political. 
If the Pope^or, what comes to the same thing, papal Austria and the French 
party of order— can by any means reconquer the Continent, doubtless we 
shall^ in time, come in for our share of the holy Catholic crusade against 
democracy and liberty. And this it what the Attstro' Russian party are 
trying to do. In fact, the Pope's safety as a temporal prince (and what is he, 
in this age, beside ?) depends upon their success. Now, shall we allow thena 
to succeed ? The government is Jesuit to the core, much as Lord John maj 
vigorously protest, so long as it asks for liberty of conscience for itself, and 
denies it to another nation. Lord Palmerston did not step in t6 prevent the 
French intervention in Rome ; consequently Lord John is treated to a Roman 
intervention in Westminster. Lord Palmerston is the good friend and allj 
of Austria, no doubt ; yet Austria is ultramontane in its papacy. The 
Russell Ministry is a Ministry of Insincerity. They pretend to writhe under 
the nominal outrage on English nationality by the Pope ; and yet they per- 
mitted a real outrage on Italian nationality by a French army of intervention^ 
and an Austrian army of occupation. This settles the question. This 
proves that the Aggression hubbub is for the ministry a political, and for 
the church a breeches-pocket, hubbub. The minister desires to keep his 
post— the church to keep the national property. There you have it all. 

Really the Papal question is the universal question in Europe. Royalty 
or Republic ? The papacy is the spiritual arm of reactionary polities. Hence 
to weaken and destroy this arm is the duty of England. 

What is the situation of Europe? In one word, is it not the Austro- 
Russian alliance against constitutional democracy ? 

It is not too late to remedy the error we have committed. Let us cry ^var io 
Rome m Rome. Let us endeavour to tack to every resolution, to every ad- 
dress, to every petition, a resolution calling on the government to cause the 
Roman nationality to be respected. Remember, the Constituent Assembly of 
Rome were dispersed not dissolved by French arms. That Constituent 
Assembly still exists. A Loan has been projected, and is being subscribed^ 
to aid the Romans in recovering their national rights, suspended by French 
intervention. Help, then, directly, by subscribing to the loan ye who can . 
and, indirectly, every man can by petitioning Parliament in favour of Roman 
nationality. 
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III. BUROPBAN DEMOCRACY. 

• 

The continent is still bristling with arms, the German question being ad- 
jonrned, not settled. Id fact, the tragi-comedy of war has been played 
there at the expanse of German democracy. All the bluster has died away. 
The loud threats of Austria, the menacing attitude of Russia, has ended 
amicably. The sight of the Prussian Landwher, the spirit of the Prussian 
parliament, and, as it is confidently stated, the success which attended the 
journey of Radowitz to England, and the decided interference of Lord Pal- 
inerston, sensibly affected the Austrian Minister. Austria thrice bankrupt 
can borrow no longer. To complete the farce, a meeting took place at Ol- 
inutz, between Schwartzenberg and Manteufell, * assisted' by Meyendorff, the 
Russian Ambassador, where the belligerents rushed into each other's arms 
and were duly pacified. Hesse was to be evacuated simultaneously by the 
rival powers. The Elector was to return and make what terms he could 
with his people. Free conferences were to be held at Dresden to * settle' 
Oermany. All this sounds well. But it is followed by the prorogation of 
the Prussian parliament, because a vote adverse to the Minister was come 
to, and the constitution was virtually outraged by the ministerial declara- 
ti<)n' that vote as they might, so long as he had the confidence of the King 
he would never resign. The free conference to * settle' Germany, and 
'pacify' Schleswig.Holstein, will be eminently reactionary. The fact is 
that settling Germany means settling with democracy. There is to be an 
alliance of kings and dukes and electors ; and these in their several states 
are to be empowered to suppress constitutions, individual liberties, the 
press, and the Chambers. It is an elaborately contrived scheme for the per- 
manent destruction of democracy I This is a presumption of royal power 
80 great as to pass from the sublime to the ridiculous, and would be amusing 
were it not for the dreadful consequences it entails. German democracy is 
Kfact, The sooner the monarchs begin to suppress it the better. 

England must be on her guard. The Austro-Russian alliance is bent 
against her, only her turn will come last. Nicholas of Westminster is the 
advanced guard of Nicholas of St. Petersburgh. The Pope strikes at 
England through Catholic Ireland, in obedience to the dictates of Russo- 
Austria. So be it. On any day in the year England has only to speak and 
the throne of the Pope will vanish ; the Austrians will find themselves be* 
leagured by three nations in insurrection, and Poland may be set to strike 
«nce more at the barbarian of Moscow. 

In the present Continental crisis, the attitude of France presents a most 
humiliating spectacle. The gaoler of Rome, she aspires to the high honour of 
being the Special Constable who shall be called in to * settle ' with German 
democracy. She declares, through her ministers, that German unity wonld 
be fatal to French interests, and that her duty is to assist the ' powers' in 
quelling the revolationists. She declares foe peace and neutrality ; to pre- 
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pare for this desirable state, she calls oat 40,000 men of the last year's coo* 
acription, so that they may be in readiness for the eventualities of war. It 
seems to be recognised on all hands that future wars will be wars of princi- 
ples — that kings and their armies will marcb against peoples and thmr 
leaders — that no more conquests are to be dreamed of — and that, in face of 
the ' common enemy,' namely, the peoples of Europe, they wiU set aside their 
differences to ' finish * successiTely vrith Switzerland, Piedmont, and France. 
In each of these countries the grand party of order would readily sell the 
people to the league of kings 

France has been scandalised by two events of a widely •different nature, 
but both connected with religion. The trial of the Abb6 Gothland for 
adultery and murder, and the rejection of Montalembert's motion for enforcing 
the observance of the Sabbath. The latter provoked the ridionle of the 
Assembly, and Montalembert, who is called the Grand Sacristan of the party 
of order, was told that the men of no religion were the majority. 

There is a slight schism in the democratic party respecting the duty or 
policy of abstaining from voting at the local and general elections. In the 
local elections the democrats have a majority still, notwithstanding the 
restriction of the suffrage ; and it is wisely argued that for the mere purpose 
of a protest enough has been done in the departments of the North and Cher, 
and that it would \)e fatal to surrender the municipalities to the reactionaries 
who are pluming themselves on the chance. For the rest the Assembly pro- 
ceeds in a very quiet manner ; the provinces are toleraUy quiet too, except 
here and there a plot, in which the police have a hand, being discovered ; 
and the Parisiaos read their journals, saunter about the streets, discua* 
politics and the theatres over thek coffee and the Charivari, apparently aa 
careless, and gay, and indifferent, as if they were n^ ' dancing on a volcano.' 

Meanwhile, the Central Democratic Committed continues its sittings in 
London, and the publishing of its official documents goes on. We refer our 
readers to the Leader, where everything on this subject, and all the ao- 
thentic addresses of the committee, are published. It is a pleasant thing to 
read French, Italian, Polish, and German names side by side ; and it is not 
so pleasant, indeed it is not pleasant at all, to know that apparently we have 
no man noble, worthy, and popular enough to represent on that committee 
English Democracy. G. H. 



A Day of Rbst. — * Well Mr. Jackson,' said a minister, walking homeward 
after service with an industrious labourer who was a constant attendant ^ 
' well Mr. Jackson, Sunday must be a blessed day of rest for yon who work so 
hard all the week — and you make a good use of the day, for yon are always to 
be seen at church.' * Ay, sir,' replied Jackson, ' it is indeed a blessed day. 
I workahard enough all the week, and then I comes to church a Sundays, 
and sits me down, and lays my legs up, and thinks o' nothing.' 
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OUR PAGE OF STATISTICS. 



From a Parliamentary Betum made last SeMion (No. 864), it appears that 
according to the return of 1848, there were in England and Wales — 

Of resident clergy .. .. 7779 

Non-resident ditto 3094 

Vacancies, recent institutions, or no returns • . 738 

Total Number of Benefices . . • . 11611 
Only 7917 of these have glebe-houses attached. Of the non-resident 
clergy, there are — 

Exempted, chiefly from residence on other bene- 
fices .. .. 1526 doing duty 467 

Licensed, chiefly from illness and want of par- 
sonages .. 724 „ 164 

Without exemption or license 845 „ 480 

3094 1119 

The net annual value of the benefices on which the incumbents were not 
non-resident is given. There are 7 as low as £10 ; 88 at no more than £50, 
and 296 at sums between that and £100; 523 between £100 and £200; 379 
between £200 and £300; 354 between £300 and £500; 154 between £500 
and £960 ; and 19 between £960 and £2000. 

The non-rasident clergy employ 1908 curates. Of these, 94 receive 
fitipends of less than ^50 ; 985 less than £100 ; and 1378, or about two- 
thirds of the number, less than £110. Them are only 14 above £200, and 
only 34 receiving the cubic income of the benefices. 

The resident clergy employ 2998 curates. Of these 461 receive a stipend 
of less than £60; 2272, or three-fourths of the whole, less than £110; 31 
only receive above £160. 

The Post Office. 
The number of letters delivered in the United Kingdom in the week 
ending 21st February, 1850, were—England and Wales, 5,784,213 ; Ireland, 
728,010 ; Scotland, 727,739 ; grand total, 7,239,962. The total Bevenue of 
this office for the year ending 5th of January, 1850, was £8,152,643 178. 6d., 
and the following hereditary pensions, amounting to £10307 10s., or the 
produce of 2,473,800 penny letters^ are paid out of the post office revenues — 
£4000 to the Duke of Marlborough, ^3407 10s. to the Duke of Grafton, and 
J62900 to the heirs of the Duke of Schomberff. 

Patron AOB of the Bishops. 

PrelatM. Disposable Livings. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury .. . .. 149 

„ Tork • • . . . . . . 62 
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7190 11,331 

From the above tahle we discover that pluralism is the rule, and a single 
living the exception, in the ohnrch. 
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ESTIMATBD BeTBNUB OF THB EnOLISB ChITRCB. 

Chnrch Tithes, estimated at 8,000,000 

Income of the Bishops (their own statement) . . 206,047 

Estates of the Deans and Chapters 494,000 

Glebes and Parsonage Houses 360,000 

Perpetual Curacies 76,000 

Benefices not parochial 32,460 

ChurchFeesonBurialSyMarriageSjChristenings,^. 600,000 

College and School Foundations .. . . . . 682,160 

Oblations, Offerings, <fe Compositions for Offerings 80,000 

Lectureships in towns and populous places • • 60,000 

Chaplainships and OffLoes in Public Institutions. . 10,000 

New Churchert and Chapels 94,060 

Grand Total per annum . . JS 10,483,697 
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ALLEGORIES FROM VOLTAIRE. 



No. 2. — DOOMAS. 

On the 18th of February, in the year llGZ of the vulgar era, the sun en- 
tering the sign of the fishes, I was transported to heaven, as all my friends 
can bear witness. The mare Borac, of Mahomet, was not my steed, neither 
was the fiery chariot of Elijah my carriage. I was not carried on the ele- 
phant of Somonocodom, the Siamese ; on the horse of St. George, the patron 
of England ; nor on St. Anthony's pig. I avow with frankness that my 
journey was made I know not how. 

It will easily be believed that I was dazzled ; but it will not bo easily be 
believed that I saw the judgment of the dead, ^ud who were the judges ? 
they were — do not be displeased at it^^i those who have done good to man. 
Confucius, Solon, Socrates, Titus, Antonins, Epictetns, Charon, De Thou, 
Chancellor de I'Hdpital, and all the great men who, having taught and 
practised the virtues that Qod requires, seemed to be the only persons pos- 
sesfring the right of pronouncing his decrees. 

I shall not describe on what thrones they were seated, nor how many ce- 
lestial beings were prostrated before the eternal architect of all worlds, nor 
what a crowd of the inhabitants of these innumerable worlds appeared before 
the judges. I shall not even give an account of several little interesting 
peculiarities which were exceedingly striking. 

I remarked that every spirit who pleaded his cause, and displayed his 
specious pretensions, had beside him all the witnesses of his actions. For 
example, when Cardinal Lorraine boasted of having caused some of his 
opinions to be adopted by the council of Trent, and demanded eternal life 
as the price of his orthodoxy, there immediately appeared around him twenty 
ladies of the court, all bearing on their foreheads the number of their inter- 
Tiews with the cardinal. I idso saw those who had concerted with him the 
foundations of the infamous league. All the accomplices of his wicked 
designs surrounded him. 

Over against Cardinal Lorraine was John Calvin, who boasted, in his grof s 
patois, of having trampled upon the papal idol after others had overthrown 
it. * I have written against painting and sculpture,'' said he ;' * I have made 
it apparent that good works are of no avail, and I have proved that it is 
diabolical to dance a minuet. Send away Cardinal Lorraine quickly, and 
place me by the side of St. PauL' 

As he spoke there appeared by his ride a lighted pile : a dreadful spectre, 
wearing round his neck a Spanish frill, arose half burnt from the midst of the 
flames, with dreadful shrieks, * Monster,' cried he ; ' execrable monster, 
tremble ! recognise that Servetus, whom thou causedest to perish by the 
most cruel torments, because he had disputed with thee on the manner in. 
which three persons can form one substance.' Then all the judges >com- 
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inanded that Cardinal Lorraine should be thrown into the abyn, hot that 
CalTin shonld be pnnished still more rigorously. 

I saw a prodigions crowd of spirits^ each of which said, * I have believed, 
I have believed 1' bnl on their forehead it was written, * I have acted,' and 
they were condemned. 

The Jesnit Le Tellier appeared boldly with the boll Unigenitns in his 
hand. But there suddenly arose at his side a heap, comAsUng of two thou- 
sand lettres-de-cachet. A Jansenist set fire to them, and Le Tellier was 
burnt to a dnder ; while the Jansenist who had no less caballed than the 
Jesuit had his share of the flames. 

I saw approach, from right to left, troops of fakirs, talapoins, bouses, 
and black, white, and grey monks, who all imagined that to make their 
court to the Supreme Being, they must either sing, scourge themselves, or 
walk quite naked. ' What good have you done to men ?' was the query. A 
dead silence succeeded to this question. No one dared to answer ; and they 
were all conducted to the mad-houses of the universe, the largest buildings 
imaginable. 

' One cried out that he believed in the metamorphosis of Xaca, another in 
those of Somonocodora. ' Bacchus stopped the sun and moon !' said this one 
— < The gods resuscitated Pelops I' said the other—' Here is a bull m coma 
Domini /' said a new comer — and the officer of the court exclaimed, * To 
Bedlam, to Bedlam !' 

When all these causes were gone through, I heard this proclamation ;— 
* By the Eternal Creator, Preserver, Rewarder, Revenger, Forgiver, &c., be 
it known to all the Inhabitants of the hundred thousand millions of world 
that it hath pleased us to form, that we never judge any sinners in referenee to 
their own shallow ideas, but only as to their actions. Such is our Jusrics.' 

I own that this was the first time I ever heard such an edict ; all those 
which I had read, on the little grain of dust on which I wai bom, ended 
with these words t ' Such is our plbasurb.' 



Thsoloot. — ^Theology is an enchanted vrood ; a wilderness of error— a 
region of eternal mists, amidst which you may wander for years and ages 
without ever seeing the pure dear light of day. It is a wilderness where 
millions lose their way, where millions lose their comfort, where millions 
lose their reason and their lives. They are t^ be pitied who are stUl wander- 
ing in this wilderness. They have reason to be infinitely thankful who have 
escaped beyond its bounds, and got into the realms of nature and of truths 
'^The PeopUy No. 123. 
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SPIRIT OF THS PUBLIC PRESS. 



(From the New Work Edited by G. J. Harney, The Friend of ike People.) 



DOWN WITH THB TT&A1IT9 T WITH HINTS WHAT TO DO 

WITH THEM* 

Thbrb's a title that I think entitle! me to contribute another article to The 
Friend qf the People, even if the circumstance under which I vrrite did not. 
Mr. Harney is not yet sufficiently recovered to retume his usnal duties as 
Editor, though happily able to commence \ therefore I beg to offer him a 
short paper by way of further assistance. Galled down to Norwich to leo- 
tnre, I write from that place and from Diss, where I conoludo my paper, or 
I should gladly make it longer. At some associations among the Chartists 
have n omin a t ed me to serve on the Executive^ I embrace this opportunity to 
explain the grounds of my constant adhesion to their movement. I have 
been a Chartist since 1832, eight years before the 'Old Guards' were 
christened* 

In good truth, I am more of a Chartist than many who bear that name. 
They say down with the tyrants, meaning Class rulers only ; I say down 
with all tyrants, whether set up by others or kept up by ourselves. 

Ignorance is a tyrant : it makes us impotent t it hides from us our power t 
it prevents us getting improvement : it makes us make war on our frienda 
by blinding us from seeing who th«y really are : it keeps us from seeing the 
opportunities that lie at our feet, whereby we might ein^dpate ourselves 
half as fast again as we do— Ignorance therefore is a tyrant, and I say 
' Down with that Tyrant !' 

Prejudice is a Tyrant. It prevents us working with each other : it pre- 
vents us working with many who might and vrould help us well : it makes 
us work in only one way, and what is worse, suspect all who would work im 
a different way, although for the same etui. Therefore Prejudice is a per- 
nicious Tyrant, and I say < Down with that Tyrant.' 

Supineness is also a Tyrant It makes us talk about subscriptions and 
never pay them : it makes us talk about meetings, and hardly ever go to 
them : it makes us proud of our Democratic papers, but does not make us 
take them in : it makes us expect our leaders to stand by us, but never 
makes us think of standing by them : it sends us to our assemblies with un- 
shorn chins, dirty faces, and dirty clothes, whereby we look like black slaves^ 
when we at least might have the credit of looking like white ones, Supine- 
ness is therefore a Tyrant, and I say < Down with that Tyrant !' 

Indignation is a Tyrant : because a man who is merely indignant is not 
good for much. So many think that if they are indignant at wrong, that is 
enough. It is not enough. I know as well as any Chartist in the land, that 
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the working clanes have reason enough to be indignant. As I have said 
elsewhere :* Brightly shines the light of history on national progress. Im- 
provementSjinyentionS) extension of commerce, and energy of ptoduction, re- 
flect rays of prosperity over the extent of the nation, and in the glare of pro- 
jecting riches few look below, where the dark shade of humbler destiny is ob* 
soured. Grandly and nobly uproars the stalwart structure of our manufacturing 
greatness ; but let us not be blind to the dreary fate of many thousands, who 
waste their days in unnoted^ unavailing anxieties. In bare garrets, in cold, 
dirty, comfortless courts, in suffocating mills, in filthy, sooty, greasy shops, 
how many sink into the grave, uncheered even by a better prospect for their 
unhappy offspring ? Let those who are scandalised at the stern, unsocial, 
antagonistic creed of the poor, remember in' what a harsh and hopeless school 
they have been reared I When the Falcon saw a poor Fowl escape anxiously 
from the hands of one who had endeavoured to catch it, he reproached it 
¥rith ingratitude. ' During the day/ said the Falcon, < the men nourish you 
with grains— during the night they concede you shelter where you can roost 
unexposed to the inclemency of the weather : yet in spite of all these cares 
when they endeavour to catch you, you endeavour to flee from them. This 
is what I never do. A savage bird of prey as I am, and under no obligations 
to them, T assume tameness when they seek to caress me, and even eat out 
of their hands.' < All that is very true which you say,' rejoined the Fowl, 
* but ytu comprehend not the reason which makes me flee. Tou have never 
seen a Falcon on the spity but I have seen thousands of Fowls there? We 
therefore have all of us reason enough to be indignant I know, for we are all 
on the Spit of Tyranny. But it is no good being indignant. It is not 
enough to hate Tyranny, we must pub it down ; and I am so resolved to put 
it down that I can't find time to vent my indignation. Now many Chartists 
waste half their time in venting their indignation. Indignation therefore 
delays redress. — Indignation therefore is a Tyrant, and I say ' Down with 
that Tyrant also !' 

Glass legislators are Tyrants, who oue;ht to be put down. But how f 
One way is to knock them down, and that is the only mode many people 
think of. But that's not the only way — besides it's a wasteful way. It's 
not a good way, because if you knock them down they sometimes get up 
again, as they have done in France. The fact is, it*s a worn out way. Any 
savage can take that way. We have found out other ways, and I think 
better ways. When a builder finds an old house good for nothing he of 
course removes it, but he never thinks of * knocking^ it down. That would 
be a great waste. He takes it to pieces— hnd uses up the materials for some 
new fabric. That's the way I would serve all tyrannies. I would not knock 
them down. I would take them to pieces — then they can never get together 
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again ! T would use them up^then they could not get on their legs again 
and use me up. Thii> is a commercial age, and I would level on commercial 
principles. I would not waste a single tjxaat— I would sell his old material 
to the Reformers, to make something useful of. I would apply Cobden's Free 
Trade rule to them~< buy them in the cheapest market and sell thtm in 
the dearest.' 

Tyranny should not be suffered to escape into an idle grave. It should 
be turned to a good account. 

Permit me to subscribe myself, 

A leveller upon commercial principles, 

6. J. UOLTOAKB. 



(From Reynolds's Weekly Newspaper, Dec. 1.) 



*WHAT HAS THB CHUECH DONB FOE THB PBOPLB ?' 

Sir, — At the present moment Great Britain rings with clerical applica- 
tions to the people to assist the Episcopalian establishment against what 
they denominate Papal aggression. It may not be inappropriate at sach a 
moment to ask — What has the Church done to merit or deserve public sup- 
port ? In answering this question, I must necessarily occupy your valuable 
space at some length ; but I trust the importance of the subject will be a 
sufficient justification. All men know the vast difference between profession 
and practice. It is not the former by which I intend to test the value of 
Mother Chnrch, as in that particular I apprehend by the exercise of but very 
little of that religions qualification, Faith, we might eonsider the church to 
be indeed a nursery mother to mankind, bat it is my object to place her pro- 
fessors in one scale and her practice in another ; if the latter bears the least 
proportion to the former, I shall at once say it is the duty of the masses to 
support the Church against any aggression, let it come firom where it may. It 
must never be forgotten, in arriving at a definite decision as to the 
merits of these theological combatants, that the Church of England is not 
the church in whose favour the immense grants of land and wealth were 
originally made ; and it must not also be lost sight of that the retenues 
derived from the thousands of charitable bequests were not entirely absorbed 
by that dispossessed church for their absolute use, but were in great part 
expended upon the poor, upon travellers, and often in education. The ques- 
tion of whether that church did or did tiot do all this to serve their own ends 
and aims is foreign to the argument. That they did expend money in this 
way is matter of history ; and that the Church of England, the usurpers of 
the wealth of that church, do not thus expend their revenues, is also an his- 
torical fact. Consequently, at the first start in our examination we find— 
first, the original church did, in a Samaritan spirit, expend some portion of 
their revenues in accordance vrith the wills of a majority of the testators ; 
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secondly, that church who abstracted the revenaes of the Roman church 
retain the whole of the proceeds for their own use exclusively, contrary to 
the spirit and letter of the testators' documents : consequently, as far as we 
have gone, the Anglican Church has not a good case with which to come 
before the public, and does not deserve its support. 

The next question is in what mode or manner the Anglican Church dis- 
possessed its predecessor ? Here a very blaclc tale must be told* Among the 
evils entailed upon mankind through hereditary monarchy, not the least was 
the infliction upon society of such a monster as Henry YIII. He was a 
compound of the worst kind ; and we doubt if one like him could be produced 
at idl unless one of the ingredients in his formation was a species of religious 
enthusiasm. Such an animal was the founder of what is called the Protestant 
religion in England. And in order to exhibit whether the part taken by the 
Anglican Church was worthy of their professions, I am compelled to recount 
some of the atrocities of that most worthy monarch, the first titular defender 
of the faith. It was in this monster's reign that Martin Luther— chagrined, 
vexed, and disappointed because the Pope, Leo the X., had granted a bull 
authorising the sale of indulgences to the Dominican community of monks 
instead of that to which the disinterested Martin belonged, the Austin friars, 
and which sect had hitherto enjoyed a monopoly of the sale of the said 
article, commenced the celebrated agitation against Papal supremacy which 
ended in a recognition to some extent and in some countries of the right of 
mankind to think as they liked. , This is called the Protestant Reformation. 
At the time, Henry was married to Catherine of Arragon— and independently 
of his having been educated in the Romish faith, his ties were additional 
reasons why he should support it ; and Luther having abused an author who 
was a sort of titular saint with this would-be-thought literary king, he wrote 
a pamphlet,for which he obtained from the pope the title of Defender of the Faith 
— which title, obtained for a service rendered to popery, has been dishonestly 
appropriated by all our monarchs to this day, though they repudiate the 
Romish Church. 

But the course of love never runs smooth, and the religious and scrupu- 
lous king had a qualm of conscience about his marriage with his bro- 
ther's wife. Now this wife was a Catholic, and that party was dominant; 
but the actuating motive of the king was the existence of one Boleyn, on 
whom he had fixed his lascivious eyes, but who belonged to a powerful 
family of the Protestant way of thinking : here, then, was a dilemma. The 
king, nothing daunted, applied to Rome for a divorce. The Emperor of 
Germany threatened he would infallibly dethrone the infallible pope if he 
consented ; and he ultimately, after much prevarication, did refuse the 
divorce. There was nothing left but to patronise the Protestant party, who, 
for the sake of party purposes, were obsequiously ready to become panders to 
the royal voluptuary. Catherine and Catholicism, as all know, were thrust 
forth, like Hagar, with hardly a pitcher of water to drink, and Anne Boleyn 
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and Protestantiflm were tAkea into royal leering. Tbis is the history of the 
rise of the Anglican, and £bi11 of the Boman, Church in this country ; and 
I ask, was the conduct of the Church in the aatter snob as to warrant the re- 
spect, the admiration, or the support of the honest and Tittwous masses of 
this country ? I say it is not. 

But to go on. We hear much of Catholic persecution during the reings of 
those monarchs favourable to the Boman religion ; let us glance at history, to 
see whether the Church now appealing for public support and sympathy have 
abstained, since their accession to power, from similar base and bloodthirsty 
deeds — and, in doing so, we must not blink the &ct, that the Protestant 
party has had the cooking of the histories to which I call attention, and has 
not hesitated to treat all Catholic victims as if punished for treason instead 
of religion, calling special attention to their great foot, that all Protestant 
victims were burnt or tortured because of their religious belief alone. One of 
the first victims in Elizabeth's reign was the Catholic Duke of Norfolk ; then 
tiie judicial murder of the Queen of Scots, and the awful murderings in Ireland, 
by order of the Earl of Essex. But to return to Edward. Almost the first act 
in the reign of this boy king was the imprisonment of Gardiner in the Fleet, 
and the dismissal of the Bishop of Durham for supposed Catholic preferences. 
The assasMnation of Cardinal Beaton followed. Then the attainder and 
judicial murder of Lord Seymour, respecting which the historian timidly re- 
marks — * It oouM only be said that his bill of attainder was somewhat more 
tolerable than preceding ones to which the nation had become inared, for 
here, at least, some shadow qf evidence was produced.' Bonner was dis- 
placed from his see for his opinions, and Gardiner sent to the Tower ; and, 
as a wind up, a contmissioo was appointed to search for and find out all here- 
ticsy anabaptists, and diasenters from the Prayer Book ; and these instructions 
were f see ^ Hume ') to imprison them and to deliver them over to the secular 
arm, to absolve them from the use of the ordinary methods of trial ; and, if 
any statutes were in the way, they were then and there overruled by the mere 
dictum of the council. Thus numbers suffered under this bloody Protestant 
tribunal. 

Historically speaking, therefore, this church, instead of having done aught 
worthy of veneration or love, has done much to excite the disgust and con- 
tempt of the virtuous : but let us examine their actions of a later date, per- 
haps they may have redeemed their former character, and by subsequent 
actions may merit the support they ask; but here also evidence and fact is 
dead against them. This church fought against the emancipation of their 
fbllow-men, the Catholics, till it was no longer safe so to do. They have 
been the supporters and hireling advocates of the fiendish enactments passed 
in the reign of that idiot, George the Third« One of the worshipful frater- 
nity wrote a hook to prove George the Fourth a miracle of virtue and mo- 
rality. They sanctioned the Duke of York, being at the same time both a 
bishop and a general. The bench of bishops opposed what is usually known 
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as the Befoim Bill, as a body. The church have always opposed all attempts 
at national education, unless in that system they were to be the exclnsive 
teachers, which was tantamoHBt to opposing education altogether. It was 
the church who have originated and fostered tales and legends blasting the 
character of all great men, who, rising from the people, have advocated the 
rights of the millions, as in the cases of Thomas "Piane and Bobespierre. 
It was the church who, by their influence, or rather by the withholding of 
their sympathies, enabled that contemptible special constable to suppress 
democracy in Borne. ^.It is the clergy who, as magistrates, are most severe 
against the infringers of the most unholy game laws. The church, as a 
body, have been ever silent when freedom was being sacrificed in the persons 
of patriots who,, in spite of all, have still arisen in every generation. And, 
lastly, the heads of the church themselves have been tutoring and compell- 
ing their followers to sail as near to Bomanism as the laws of premunire 
would allow. 

In what, then, I ask, does such a church merit onr sympathy and support ? 
It is their quarrel, not the people's ; to the people it matters not which of 
the two parties pocket the tithes and revenues now enjoyed by the church ; ' 
and what is more, I believe they will not allow themselves to be inveigled 
into the unholy quarrel. The people are wise enough to see the true bear- 
ings of the case ; they detect the loaves and the fishes in the business, and 
will not stir for any party that ignores the people, thus priests of all persua- 
sions do ; and until a sect arises recognising the people as the source from 
which all social and political power should emanate, the people will stand 
aloof and let the clerical combatants tear and rend each other, when they 
please, and as much as they please. Certain it is episcopalianism does not 
merit the support of the people. A Friend of Real Bblioioit. 



(Ftom Reynold^g Weekly Newspaper^ Deo. 8.) 

' WHAT flAt THE CHURCH DONE FOR THB PBOPLB ?' Letter No. 2. 

Mr. Editor, — In my last letter I took an historical glance at the rise and 
course of action of the Episcopalian Church, and I think I fully demonstrated 
that in the pages of history is contained ample evidence that such a church 
deserves not the support or countenance of mankind. I now propose to ex- 
amine its internal arrangements — the manner and mode of ecclesiastical 
government — with the object of ascertaining whether it is such as, without 
change or alteration, ever can, by any possibility, be a church for the people. 

Great Britain is usually divided into divisions, which I shall follow : such 
as England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. The second and third named I 
intend shall form the subject of a separate letter ; because in the one, Scot- 
land, we have a parallel to the present Papal Aggression ; in which a foreign, 
anomalous, and hated church appoints — against the wish of the Established 
Kirk of Scotland — its bishops, and the accompanying paraphernalia of eocle* 
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•iastical tinael, in its towns and counties : and in the second, Ireland, we 
have the present agitating and exciting aggression merely transposed $ for 
in England, while Episcopalianism shoats roarder at the appointment of 
Roman Bishops in Ireland, they enact the same deeds that they repudiate 
here, with the difference that the Roman Catholics haye no power here to 
take tithes, first fruits, Easter dues, and other cant terms for plunder ; while 
in Ireland the law allows this meek and consistent Joint Stock Company to 
plunder at their will and pleasure. I shall therefore confine my present re- 
marks to Wales and England. 

Tour readers are aware that in Wales the largest portion of the people are 
still unnatural enough to prefer their native language to the English, and it 
is a fair question to ask, therefore, how many of the right reverend fathers 
in Qod there located to watch over the spiritual interests of their -flocks, and 
the temporal interests of themselves, speak the Welsh language, and the 
reply brings me to iniquity the first, which records the startling fact that 
none of them can speak the language of the country of which they have the 
spiritual governance. The next point is, how are the parishes supplied ? 
and the answer to this is, there are in round figures 1,100 parishes, out of 
which 680 only have services once on Sunday. I admit at once that prayers 
and sermons read and preached in a language foreign to the hearers, cannot 
possibly, without the gift of tongues, be particularly edifying to the hearers, 
but at the same time that forms no excuse to justify parsons, who are paid to 
do duty twice a-day, to shirk one of .the performances, unless they are pre- 
pared to throw up half the emoluments. Of course, I am aware that pro- 
posing some equitable arrangement of this kind to the clergy would be like 
tinging psalms to a dead horse ; all that I want to show is that in no ima- 
ginable instance has the Episcopalian Church acted to mankind with com- 
mon honesty, much less carried out, either in spirit or letter, the precept 
ascribed to their master, of ' doing to others what ye would others should do 
unto you.' 

We hear churchmen talking with great complacency about the impudence 
and presumption of a class of Dissenting preachers, who, with a tithe of their 
learning, but with a thousand times more purity and sincerity of heart, 
preach to large congregations, while they prate to empty pews and dozing 
dowagers. But let me ask whether a Welshman would not prefer a discourse, 
though illiterate, vapid, or illogical, in his own language, to a pompous, 
learned, and metaphysical one in a tongue of which the hearer was innocent 
of the ability to understand a syllable ? And statistics prove this to be the 
fact in Wales, where Church of Englandism, having made little or no effort 
to provide spiritual food in the Welsh language, has consequently made little 
or no progress, even if its members do not suffer a continued regular reduc- 
tion; while, on the other hand. Dissent, which 'in 1715 had only thirty-four 
chapels, in 1810 had 954, in 1832 they had increased to 1428 ; and at the 
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present moment the variooi DissentiBgdenominAtioBshaTe oyer 2^000 places^ 
of worship, maintained at their own expense, without calHng on ehnrcfaDAea 
for a farthing ; while this church, who makes no effort, and who preaches ia 
a foreign tongue, by the strong arm of the law compels all Dissentem to 
maintain their useless church as well as their own. And this is the chardi 
that makes an outcry against Papal aggression. Out upon such a churchy I 
say. It puts me in mind of an old painting that pourtvajs the enemy of 
man with a pair of shears in his hand, mounted on the back of a pig, whom 
he is endeavouring to shear, and beneath is written the trite remark of 
< Much noise but little wool.' So it is with the Church — professions in abnn- 
dance, but as for their practice, say nothing about it either in Gathor 
Ascalon. 

But let us glance at England and see if here, this church, by their actioiia, 
have any claim upon the public, especially the poor public — the masses ; for 
it must not be forgotten that one of the most successful and plausible argu- 
ments in fayour of the establishment of a dominant 'church or state religion 
is, that the millions are too poor to maintain religious institutions without 
state aid ; it is therefore a most important duty to find out how and iu what 
this church benefits the poor. As the church was, there was some appear* 
ance of truth in the position, and those rigid slacklers for antiquity would do 
well not to forget, that when the church was paving the way to power, 
place, and ]^ofit, the revenues were divided into three portions^-one-third 
for the maintenance of the priesthood ^ another third for the maintenance of 
buildings, schoolhouses, churches, &c. ; and the remaining third for the re- 
lief of the poor. This arrangement was all very well ; and were it now in 
existence,- the ehurch, when in danger, might indeed justly cUim, and would 
be entitled to, the support of the people ; but now the case is widely dif- 
ferent. The expenses of building and repairing churches is extracted froo^ 
the people's pockets in the shape of church-rates. What Uttle education is 
doled out by the church is paid for by government grants and private sub- 
scriptions ; and the relief of the poor is thrown upon the parishes and coun- 
ties ; and the whole receipts formerly given for three distinct purposes are 
absorbed by this leech of a church, which, in addition, is always crying out 
for more, being insatiable in its demands. Why, then, should the people 
maintain this harlot in its proud position ? The founder of the Christian re 
ligion,we are told, had not where to lay his head, and was obliged to perform 
a miracle to pay the Koman tax. His representative at Canterbury has 
27,705/. per annum, and the enormous amount of 149 livings at his disposal. 
Livings they are termed, but in numerous cases they are not livings to the 
men who do the work ; for in England and Wales there are 3,094 non-resi* 
dent clergymen who pocket the tithes and all revenues of their various 
parishes, and these men employ journeymen parsons; and amongst them 
there are seven men at 10/. a-year, 182 under 50/., 1200 under 100/. per 
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annum, and about 1500 under 110/. annually, of the total number of curates 
employed by these non-resident parsons. Now it maybe supposed that 
through the actual possessors of benefices not doing the work them* 
aelves, it gives employment to a number of curates, who otherwise would 
haye nothing to eat. To this I answer, if a curate is ready to do the duty of 
a parish for 200/., why should a parish pay the man who does not do it 
1000 ? If anybody deserves it, certainly the man who does the work is he. 

Now to pick out the particular villanies of the church would certainly, 
Mr. Eiditor, fill your valuable paper. I will but briefly touch upon a few 
atrocities which may not have met the public eye. For full particulars see 
a work published by John Chapman, entitled * The Temporalities of the 
Established Church as they are, and as they might be,' you will there find 
that no less a sum than 3,553,565/. have been confiscated, and the compen- 
sation is— fourteen sermons per annum. For instance, the Prebend of WHih 
den for a fine of 4250/. has leased the estate for three lives at 12/. a-year, 
and what think yon is the duty? Why, the enormous task of preaching 
once in two years — and then perhaps but reading one of those choice sermons 
advertised at from 2d. to Is. each. Then look how these clerical leeches 
inflict their spawn upon the hard-taxed millions. The late Dean of Canter' 
bury foisted his son, the Rev. 6. Moore, into the following lucrative births : 
Rector of Croxby, Perpetual Curate of Lincoln, St. Margaret with St. 
Peter, Prebend Lincoln Cathedral, and Rector of Ownby, producing over 
5000/. a-year ; and it is almost a certainty, as only fourteen curates receive 
more than 200/. a-year, that this reverend gentleman must pocket about 
4,500/. a>year for literallj nothing—worse than nothing, for he is largely 
interested in keeping up abuses, and has in consequence an interest adverse 
to mankind. Another brother, the Rev. R. Moore, is a Prebend of Canter- 
bury, Rector of Eynesford, Rector of Hollingboume, and Rector of Hunton, 
producing over 7000/. per annum — so that thb gentleman must rob the 
nation (doing no duties, real or pretended) of about 6500/. yearly. But 
mark you, there is one more littie fact to add to the black catalogue, which 
is, that the above brethren are joint principal registrars of the Prerogative 
Court, for which they receive, in addition to the above, the atrocious sum of 
7588/. 98. lOd. a-year. Tet a church who fosters this iniquitous and nefa- 
rious abuse of property, entrusted to the church for the good of the whole 
people, dares to come to them, whose substance they devour, and who would 
have consumed the people themselves long since, bad they not preferred the 
golden egg to the goose, and ask for public support in their present dilemma. 

A church who, in despite of the fact that the primitive apostles, disciples, 
and converts, had all things in common tolerates ; 206,047/. being shared 
annually amongst 26 prelates, to say nothing of palaces, leases, consecra- 
tions, fines, &c., which produce more than as much more ; while there are 
above 3,500 poor clergymen, their brothers in the Lord, whose united in- 
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comeB do not amoant to 200,000/. I think I need not go farther to establish 
the fact that the Church of England and Wales, by its internal arrange- 
ments, proves itself to be, instead of a nursery mother to the poor, nothing 
more nor le«s than a realisatU n of that fabled monster that sucks people's 
blood. They pretend to be followers of the meek aud lowly Jesus? bat it is 
only to throw mankind ofif their guard and taktt them at a disadvantage. 
The church is a huge crocodile, making piteous moans, and the indiscreet, 
though benevolent individuals, who are lured by its cries, are gobbled up in 
a trice in the insatiable and bottomless maw of the monster. 

A Friend of Real Rblxgioic. 



(From National Reform Tracts, No 11.) 

SPEECH OF SIR JOSHUA WALMSLBY, M.P., AT THE MEETING OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

There is everything in the object which yon are assembled to promote, to 
merit and secure the approbation, good wishes, and support of those who de- 
sire the social, moral, and political elevation of the people of this country. 
Tou have embarked in a cause which, from whatever point of view it be 
regarded, is equally entitled to commendation. Its object is good, whe- 
ther its effects be traced to the individual, the family to which he belongs, 
the circle in which he moves, the community of which he forms a part, or 
the nation that claims him as a subject and a citizen. It is a fact much to 
be regretted, that the producing classes of this country are not sufficiently 
alive to their own interests ; or, if awakened to a sense of their interest and 
dissatisfied with their condition, that they are either ignorant of the re- 
sources at their command, indifferent to the use of them, or, what is worse, 
unwilling to make those temporary efforts and sacrefices which would make 
those resources available. I rejoice, therefore, in the formation and spread 
of Freehold Land Societies : I look' upon every such society as a college, 
teaching, in the best of all possible ways — that is, experimentally and prac^ 
tically — the most valuable lessons in political economy : I look upon every 
Freehold Land Society as a blessing to the neighbourhood in which it is 
formed, and an addition to the moral strength, the political power, and social 
importance of the people : I regard it as an addition to the wealth, security, 
and dignity of the nation. I need not say, then, how cordially I unite with 
you in the objects of your present meeting. Could the people of this great 
country be collectively awakened to a perception of their own n^orai power, 
there would be no need of Freehold Land Societies to help them to the suf- 
frage. They would speak and it would be done. Could we induce the four 
millions of unenfranchised men in this country to stand forth in fhose attri- 
butes which place them on a perfect equality with the richest subjects in 
the realm, their political fetters would fall off In an instant, and they would 
enter into the liberty of freetnen. But we cannot work miracles. There 
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are fetters ftronger, more debasing, and more enslaving than any that legis- 
laton and oligarchs can throw aroand the people ; and it Is because the peo- 
pie willingly wear these, that they are taken captive by their enemies. 
These manacles are too often self-forged, self^rivetted, and self-imposed. 
What reformer of his species — what man who has ever striven to benefit his 
race— <ioes not know that the greatest impediment he has had to contend 
with has been, that man, however enslaved by others, is the vilest slave to 
kimself ; and that the worst of all tyrannies under which he groans, is the 
tyranny of his own grovelling vices— his own unsubdued passions ? There 
is deep and profound philosophy in the oft-quoted but little understood line 
of the poet, ' Who would be free, himself must strike the blow.' Not a 
blow upon the head or at the heart of him he thinks his adversary— not 
a blow at the liberty, rights, or property of his neighbour— not a blow at 
the institutions or government of his native land — but a blow at those habits, 
propensities, and indnlgencies which have robbed him of his strength— ob- 
scured the majesty of his intellect— deprived him of the influence he might 
have had over the minds of his fellow men, and made him the helpless being 
we behold him ! How many an English Sampson might go forth to 
give battle single-handed to the Philistines, if he would take his head out of 
the lap of Delilah, and burst the green withs that bind him. I see in this 
movement the happy means of doing much, in combination with other move- 
ments, to hasten the enfranchisement of the masses, and to promote the pro- 
gress of virtue, of knowledge, and of self-government. You have started 
upon sound principles — you are acting upon the proverb that ' Many a 
little will make a mickle* — * That if you will take care of the pence the 
pounds will take care of themselves.' Yon are acting on the principle, that 
what cannot be done by one man, when he is isolated from his fellows, may be 
done for each, by many combining for mutual advantage, upon laws of equity 
and mutual profit. .You are working out the problem of the power of asso- 
ciated effort. There is nothing new, ctill less any thing Utopian' in this. 
You are but giving a new application to an old principle — you are but doing 
that willingly and voluntarily which has been done a thousand times by 
compulsion and constraint. Associated effort raised the Pyramids that look 
in solitary grandeur over the deserts of Egypt and the mysteriout waters of 
the Nile. AssocieUed effort excaYeited the colossal caves of Elephantaand 
Etlora, and, then filled those vast rocky chambers with the gigantic statues 
of the gods worshipped by idolatrous Hindoos. Associated effort made 
Rome the mistress of the world, and built the Colosseum, which is still the 
glory of Italy and the proud monument of what Rome was, Assjciated 
effort has covered this country with railways, carrying them over quivering 
morasses, through everlasting rocks, and across and above the foaming waters 
of the Menai Straits. Associated effort has won its victories at Trafalgar and 
Waterloo, and now, I trust, ordained to win its bloodless triumphs in Eugland, 
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oyer whatever enthralls the mind, oonnptt the habits, or restricts the la wild 
freedom of oar fellow subjects. I like this movement for the spirit of indepeti' 
dence which it begets and fosters in the minds of its members. What is to be 
done, they undertake and do themselves. They want nopatrfms ; they ask 
noalms, prefer no pe/t^ton«; they assuma no attitude of humilitif ; they 
make up their own minds ; they subscribe their own money ; they buy their 
own estates ; they award their own allotments, and they give their own and 
not a master*s vote. From the entrance-fee to the Secretary, to the castiii^ 
vote at the election court, all isfree^ spontaneous, and independent. I like 
this movement for the change it makes in the habits and thoughts of the 
once heedless and unthrifty artisan. It teaches him the value of money ; il 
enables him to measure the worth of his labour 3 it puts a worthy and 
stimulating object before him ; > it holds out a two-fold prize at the end of his 
courpfr— the freehold of an EngUshman and the franchise of a Biiton« It 
weans him in the mean time from evil ways and pemicioas indulgences ; 
and when he gets his title-deeds, he is not only a freeholder and a voter, bat 
has a freehold in his mind worth them both. I like this movement from its 
truly conservative tendency. The very best of all ways to make a man re- 
spect the property of his neighbour, is to induce him to obtain some property 
for himself. The wise master, if he wish to secure the best services of a 
valuable asnstant, gives him an interest in the conoem. On tiiis well 
known principle, the strongest link to bind a man to his native soil, is to 
give or to lead him to get a portion of it for himself. Do yon think, if a 
million of artisans were freeholders, we need fear anything from invasion ? Do 
you not think that an army of freeholders wonld be quite as good a safeguard 
as a standing army or the Channel fleet ? Do yon think a Continental foe (if we 
had one) would not say to himself, * We had better not go to England, for 
there are a million of freeholders on that island who will fight as stoutly for 
their allotments as the Duke of Northumberland for Alnwick Castle, and 
all the broad lands of the Feroies V Let, us then, have a peace establish- 
ment of forty-shilling freeholders. I like the movement, because, in its 
political tendencies, it promises to reinvigorate and purify our county con* 
stituendes ; and truly they stand much in need of it $ for until the county 
franchise is put upon a new and better basis, I see no counterpoise to the 
slavish votes of a landlord-ridden tenantry, but the free and independent votes 
of forty-shilling freeholders. I rejoice that you have turned the balance in 
some counties, and are likely to do so in others. The fifly*ponnds-tenants-at« 
will will not be sorry to see you beat their dictators out of the field. Finally, 
I rejoice in this movement, because I believe it will add to the constituency 
men who will cherish a true and genuine sympathy with the milUoas of 
their own class who must still, from various circumstances, remain destitute 
of their political rights. It is not because I Unnk the franchise should be 
restricted to the possesion of a freehold that I am favourable to this move- 
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ment, bat because I believe it will lead to the recognition of the doctrine, 
that the right la in the man and not in the soil. It will raise the character 
of the working clasaes ; it will increase the number of those who have sprung 
from the working classes and still belong to them. It is one and a most 
important method of discussing the ^piestion of the political rights of the 
people of this country, and is a peaceful and most efficacious mode of enabl- 
ing individuals to obtain their political freedom. I say, therefore, while the 
law remains as it is, seek by every lawful means to enter through this door 
into the possession of electoral power, and get as many as you can to follow 
your example ; but never forget the claims of those who are without, and 
never rest satisfied until your virtuous fellow subjects, who obey the laws of 
their country, bear the burdens of the state, help to maintain the poor, and 
are ready to defend the government under which they live, shaU in their 
houses^ as well as on their Icmd, be able to say, ' We have a voice in the 
election of those who enact the laws we are bound to obey.' 

THE GENUINE GIBBON. 

A REPRINT OF THOSE PORTIONS OF THE FAMOUS HISTORIAN THAT 
CHRISTIANS CONSIDER IT TO BE THEIR DUTY TO SUPPRESS, IN 
ORDER THAT DOUBTS MAT NOT BE RAISED AS TO THE INFALLIBI- 
LITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 



[Chapter XV. Continued from p. 224.] 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, that the revenue of each particular 
church, which was of so uncertain and fluctuating a nature, must have 
varied with the poverty or the opulence of the faithful, as they were dis- 
persed in obscure villages, or collected in the great cities of the empire. In 
the time of the Emperor Decius, it was the opinion of the magistrates that 
the Christians of Rome were possessed of very considerable wealth $ that 
vessels of gold and silver were used in their religious worship, and that 
many among their proselytes had sold their lands and houses to increase the 
public riches of the sect, at the expense, indeed, of their unfortunate chil- 
dren, who found themselves beggars, because their parents had been saints.* 

Tum summa cura est fratribus 
(Ut sermo testatnr loquax.) 
Offerre, fundis venditls 
Sestertiorum millia. 
Addicta avorum preedia 
Fcedis sub auctionibus 
Successor ezheres gemit 
Sanctis egens Farentibus. 
HsBc occuluntur abditis 
Ecclesiarum in Angulis : 
Et summa pietas creditur 
Nudare dulces liberos. 
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We should listen with distrust to the snspicions of strangers and enemies ; 
on this occasion, however, they receive a very specious and probable colour 
from the two following circumsti^nces, the only ones that have reached oar 
knowledge, which define any precise sums, or convey any distinct idea. Al- 
most at the same period, the Bishop of Garthage, from a society less opulent 
than that of Rome, collected a hundred thousand sesterces (above eight 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling), on a sudden call of charity to redeem the 
brethren of Numidia, who had been carried away captives by the barbarians 
of the desert.* About a hundred years before the reign of Decius, the 
Roman church had received, in a single donation, the sum of two hundred 
thousand sesterces from a stranger of Pontus, who proposed to fix his resi- 
dence in the capital. f These oblations, for the most part, were made in 
money ; nor was the society of Christians either desirous or capable of ac- 
quiring, to any considerable degree, the incumbrance of landed property. 
It had been provided by several laws, which were enacted with the same 
design as our statutes pf mortmain, that no real estates should be given br 
bequeathed to any corporate body, without either a special privilege or a 
particular dispensation from the emperor or from the senate ;{ who were 
seldom disposed to grant them in favour of a sect, at first the object of their 
contempt, and at last of their fears and jealousy. A transaction however is 
related under the reign of Alexander Severus, which discovers that the re- 
straint was sometimes elu4ed or suspended, and that the Christians were 
permitted to claim and to possess lands within the limits of Rome itself. § 
The progress of Christianity, and the civil confusion of the empire, contri- 
buted to relax the severity of the laws, and before the close of the third cen- 
tury many considerable estates were bestowed on the opulent churches of 
Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and the other great cities of 
Italy and the provinces. 

The bishop was the natural steward of the church ; the public flock was 
entrusted to his care without account or control ; the presbyters were con- 
fined to their spiritual functious, and the more dependent order of deacons 

The subsequent conduct of the deacon Laurence, only proves how proper a 
use was made of the wealth of the Roman church ; it was undoubtedly verj 
considerable ; but Fra Paolo (c. 3) appears to exaggerate, when he supposes 
that the successors of Commodus were urged to persecute the Christians by 
their own avarice, or that of their Prsetorian prsefecUi. 

* Cyprian. Epistol. 62. 

f Tertollian de Freescriptione, c. 30. 

X Diocletian gave a rescript, which is only a declaration of the old law — 
' Collegium, si nuUo speciali privilegio subnixum fit, hsereditatem capere non 
posse, dubium non est,' Fra Paolo (c. 4) thinks that these regulations had 
been much neglected since the reign of Valerian. 

§ Hist. August., p. 131. The ground had been public; and was now 
disputed between the society of Chiistians, and that of butchers. 
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was solely employed in the management and distribution of the ecclesiastical 
revenue.* If we may give credit to the vehement declamations of Cyprian, 
there were too many among his African brethren, who, in the execution of 
their charge, violated every precept, not qjily of evangelic perfection, but 
even of moral virtue. By some of these unfaithful stewards the riches of 
the church were lavished in sensual pleasures, by others they were perverted 
to the purposes of private gain, of fraudulent purchases, and of rapacious 
usury .f But as long as the contributions of the Christian people were free 
and unconstrained, the abuse of their confidence could not be very frequent, 
and the general uses to which their liberality was applied, reflected honour 
on the religious society. 'A decent portion was reserved for the maintenance 
of the bishop and his clergy ; a sufficient sum was allotted for the expenses 
of the public worship, of which the feasts of love, the agapte, as they were 
called, constituted a very pleasing part. The whole remainder was the 
sacred patrimony of the poor. According to the discretion of the bishop, it 
was distributed to support widows and orphans, the lame, the sick, and the 
aged of the community 5 to comfort strangers and pilgrims, and to alleviate 
the misfortunes of prisoners and captives, more especially when their suffer- 
ings had been occasioned by their firm attachment to the cause of religion. | 
A generous intercourse of charity united the most distant provinces, aud the 
smaller congregations were cheerfully assisted by the alms of their more 
opulent brethren.§ Such an institution, which paid less regard to the merit 
than to the distress of the object, very mateiially conduced to the progress 
of Christianity. The Pagans, who were actuated by a sense of humanity, 
while they derided the doctrines, acknowledged the benevolence, of the new 
sect. II The prospect of immediate relief and of future protection allured 
into its hospitable bosom many of those unhappy persons whom the neglect 
of the world would have abandoned to the miseries of want, of sickness, and 
of old age. There is some reason likewise to believe, that great numbers of 
infants, who, according to the inhuman practice of the times, had been ex- 
posed by their parents, were frequently rescued from death, baptised, edu- 
cated, and maintained by the piety of the Christians, and at the expense of 
the public treasure.^ 

* Constitut. Apostol. ii. 36. 

t Cyprian de Lapsis, p. 89. Epist. 65. The charge is confirmed by the 
19th and 20th canon of the councils of Illiberis. 
J See the apologies of Justin, TertuUian, &c. 

§ The wealth aud liberality of the Romans to their distant brethren, is 
gratefully celebrated by Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Euseb. 1. iv., c. 23. 

11 See Lucian in Peregrin. Julian (Epist. 49) seems mortified that the 
Christian charity maintains not only their own, but likewise the heathen 
poor. 

^ Such, at least, has been the laudable conduct of more modern mission- 
aries, under the same circumstances. Above three thousand new-born 
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II. It is the Undoubted right of every society to exclude from its commti- 
nion and benefits, such among i& members as reject or violate those regula- 
tions which have been established by general consent. In the exercise of 
this power, the censures of the Ohristian church were chiefly directed against 
scandalous sinners, and particularly those who were guilty of murder, of 
fraud, or of incontinence ; agunst the authors, or the followers of any he- 
retical opinions which had been condemned by the judgment of the episco- 
pal order ; and against those unhappy persons, who, whether from choice or 
from compulsion, had polluted themselves after their baptism by any act of 
idolatrous worship. The consequences of excommunication were of a tem- 
poral as well as a spiritual nature. The Christian against whom it was pro- 
nounced, was deprived of anj part in the oblations of the faithful. The 
ties both of religious and of private friendship were dissolved : he found 
himself a profane object of abhorrence to the persons whom he the most es- 
teemed, or by whom he had been the most tenderly beloved ; and as far as 
an expulsion from a respectable society could imprint on his character a 
mark of disgrace, he was shunned or suspected by the generality of man- 
kind. The situation of these unfortunate exiles was in itself very painful 
and melancholy ; but, as it usually happens, their apprehensions far exceeded 
their sufferings. The benefits of the Christian communion were those of 
eternal life, nor could they erase from their minds the awful opinion, that to 
those ecclesiastical governors by whom they were condemned, the D^ty had 
committed the keys of Hell and of Paradise. The heretics, indeed, who 
might be supported by the consciousness of their intentions, and by the flat- 
tering hope that they alone had discovered the true path of salvation, endea- 
voured to regain, in their separate assemblies, those comforts, temporal as 
well as spiritual, which they no longer derived from the great society of ' 
Christians. But almost all those who had reluctantly yielded to the power 
of vice or idolatry, were sensible of their fallen condition, and anxiously 
desirous of being restored to the benefits of the Christian communion. 

With regard to the treatment of these penitents, two opposite opinions, 
the one of justice, the other of mercy, divided the primitive church. The 
more rigid smd inflexible casuists refused them for ever, and without excep- 
tion, the meanest place in the holy communion, which they had dugiaced or 
deserted, and leaving them to the remorse of a guilty conscience, indulged 
them only with a faint ray of hope, that the contrition of their life and 
death might possibly be accepted by the Supreme Being.* A milder senti- 
ment was embraced in practice as well as in theory, by the purest and most 

infants are annually exposed in the streets of Pekin, See Le Comte Me- 
moires sur la Chine, and the Becherches sur les Chinois et les Egyptiens, 
tom. i. p. SI. 

* The Montanistsand the Novatians, who adhered to this opinion with the 
gpreatest rigour and obstinacy, found themselves at last in the number of ex- 
communicated heretics. See Uie learned and copious Mosheim, Seoul, ii. & UL 
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roBpectable of the Ghristiaii ohmc^ies.* The gates of reconciliation And of 
hea?en were seldom shnt against the returning penitent ; bot a severe and 
solemn form of discipline was instituted, which, while it served to expiate 
his crime, might powerfully deter the spectators from the imitation of his 
example. Huml^ed by a public confession, emaciated by fasting, and 
clothed in sackcloth, the penitent lay prostrate at the door of the assembly, 
imploring with teara the pardon of his offences, and soliciting the prayers of 
the faithful.f ^ If the fault was of a very heinous nature, whole years of 
penance were esteemed an inadequate satisfaction to the Divine Justice ; 
and it was always by slow and painftil gradations that the sinner, the heretic, 
or the apostate, was re-admitted into the bosom of the church. A sentence 
of perpetual eicommunication was, however, reserved for some crimes of an 
extraordinary magnitude, and particularly for the inexcusable relapses of 
those penitents who had already experienced and abused the clemency of 
their ecclesiastical superiors. According to the circumstanc -s or the number 
of the guilty the exercise of the Christian discipline was varied by the dis- 
cretion of the bishops. The councils of Ancyra and liliberis were held 
about the same time, the one in GkUatia, the other in Spain ; but their re- 
spective canons, which are still extant, seem to breathe a very different 
spirit. The Galatian, who after his baptism had repeatedly sacrificed to 
idols, might obtain his pardon by a penance of seven years, and if he had 
seduced others to imitate his example, only three years more were added to 
the term of his exile. But the unhappy Spaniard, who had committed the 
same offenee, was deprived of the hope of reconciliation, even in the article 
of death i and his idolatry was placed at the head of a list of seventeen 
other crimes, against which a sentence no less terrible was pronounced. 
Among these we may distinguish the inexpiable guilt of calumniating a 
bishop, a presbyter, or even a deacon.:^ 

The well-tempered mixture of liberality and, rigour, the judicious dispen- 
sation of rewards and punishments, according to the maxims of policy as 
well as justice, constituted the human strength of the church. The bishops, 
whose paternal care extended itself to the government of both worlds, were 
sensible of the importance of these prerogatives, and covering their ambition 
with the fair pretence of the love of order, they were jealous of any rival in 

* Dionydus ap. Euseb. iv. 23. Cyprian, de Lapsis. 

f Cave's Primitive Christianity, part ill. c 5. The admirers of antiquity 
regret the loss of this public penance. 

X See in Dupin, Biblioth6que Ecdesiastique, torn, ii., pp. 304-13, a short 
but rational exposition of the canons of those councils, which were asseni' 
bled in the first moments of tranquillity, after the persecution of Diocletian. 
This persecution had been much less severely felt iu Spain than in Galatia ; 
a diffisrence which may, in some measure, account for the contrast of their 
regulations. 

I 
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the exercise of a discipline so necessarjf to prevent the desertion of those 
troops which had enlisted theionelves under the banner of the cross, and iv^faose 
numbers everj day became more considerable. From the imperious decla- 
mations of Cjprian, we should naturalljr conclude, that the doctrines of ex- 
communication and penance formed the most essential part of religion ; and 
that it was much less dangerous for the disciples of Christ to neglect the ob- 
servance of the moral duties, than to despise the censures and authoritj of 
their bishops. Sometimes we might imagine that we were ^stening to the 
voice of Moses, when he commanded the earth to open, and to swallow up, in 
consuming flames, the rebellious race which refused obedience to the priest- 
hood of Aaron ^ and we should sometimes suppose that we heard a Roman 
consul asserting the mzyesty of the republic, and declaring his inflexible re- 
solution to enforce the rigour of the laws. ' If such irregularities are snflfered 
with impunity (it is thus that the bishop of Carthage chides the lenity of his 
colleague), if such irregularities are suffered, there is an end of Episcopaz. 
vigodr;* an end of the sublime and divine power of governing the churchy 
an end of Christianity itself.' Cyprian had renounced those temporal honours, 
which it is probable he would never have obtained ; but the acquisitions <^ 
such absolute command over the consciences and understanding of a con- 
gregatioil, however obscure or despised by the world, is more truly greatefnl 
to the pride of the human heart, than the possession of the roost despotic 
power, imposed by arms and conquest on a reluctant people. 

In the course of this important, though perhaps tedious, inquiry, I have 
attempted to display the secondary causes which so efiicaciously assisted the 
truth of the Christian religion. If among these causes we have discovered 
any artificial ornaments, any accidental circumstances, or any mixture of 
error and passion, it cannot appear surprising that mankind should be the 
most sensibly affected by such motives as were suited to their imperfect 
nature. It was by the aid of these causes, exclusive zeal, the immediate 
expectation of another world, the claim of miracles, the practice of rigid 
virtue, and the constitution of the primitive church, that Christianity spread 
itself with so much success in the Roman empire. To the first of these the 
Christians were indebted for their invincible valour, which disdained to ca- 
pitulate with the enemy whom they were resolved to vanquish. The three 
succeeding causes supplied their valour with the most formidable arms. The 
last of these causes united their courage, directed their arms, and gave their 
efforts that irresistible weight, which even a small band of well-trained and 
intrepid volunteers has so often possessed over an undisciplined multitude, 
ignorant of the subject, and careless of the event of the war. In the various 
religions of polytheism, some wandering fanatics of Egypt and Syria, who 
addressed themselves to the credulous superstition of the populace, were 

♦ Cyprian. Epist. 69. 
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\>erhap8 the only order of priests* that derived their whole support and 
credit from their sacerdotal 'profession, and were very deeply affected by a 
personal concern for the safety or prosperity of their tutelar deities. The 
ministers of polytheism, both in Rome and in the provinces, were, for the 
most part, men of a noble birth, and of an aflQuent fortune, who received, 
as an honourable distinction, the care of a celebrated temple, or of a public 
sacrifice, exhibited, very frequently at their own expense, the sacred games,! 
and with cold indifference performed the ancient rites, according to the laws 
and fashion of their country. As they were engaged in the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life, their xeal and devotion were seldom animated by a sense of in- 
terest, or by the habits of an ecclesiastical character. Gonfined to their 
respective temples and cities, they remained without any connection of dis- 
cipline or government; and whilgt they acknowledged the supreme jurisdic- 
tion of the senate, of the college of pontiffs, and of the emperor, those civil 
magistrates contented themselves with the easy task of maintaining, in peace 
and dignity, the general worship of mankind. We have already seen how 
various, how loose, and how uncertain were the religious sentiments of poly- 
theists. They were abandoned, almost without control, to the natural work- 
ings of a superstitions fancy. The accidental circumstances of their life 
and situation determined the object as well as the degree of their devotion ; 
and as long as their adoration was successively prostituted to a thousand 
deities, it was scarcely possible that their hearts could be susceptible of a 
very sincere or lively passion for any of them. 

When Ghristianity appeared in the world, even these faint and imperfect 
impressions had lost much of their original power. Human reason, which 
by its unassisted strength is incapable of perceiving the mysteries of faith, 
had already obtained an easy triumph over the folly of Paganism ; and when 
TertuUian or Lactantius employ their labours in exposing its falsehood and 
extravagance, they are obliged to transcribe the eloquence of Cicero or the 
wit of Lnoian. The contagion of these sceptical writings had been diffused 
far beyond the nnmber of their readers. The fashion of incredulity was 
communicated from the philosopher to the man of pleasure or business, from 
the noble to the plebeian, and from the master to the menial slave who waited 
at his table, and who eageriy listened to the freedom of his conversation. On 
public occasions the philosophic part of mankind affected to treat with respect, 

* The arts, the manners, and the vices of the priests of the Syrian goddesses 
are very humourously described by Apuleius, in the eighth book ot his Me> 
tamorphoses. 

t The office of Asiarch was of this nature, and it is frequently mentioned 
in Aristides, the Inscriptions, &c. It was annual and elective. None but 
the vainest mtizens could desire the honour ; none but the roost wealthy 
could support the expense. See in the Patres Apostel. torn. ii. p. 200, with 
how much indifference Philip the Asiarch conducted himself in the martjrr- 
dom of Polycarp. Xhere were likewise Bitbyniarchs, Lyciarchs, &c. 

I 2 
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and decency tlie religious institutions of their country ; bnt Uieir secret con- 
tempt penetrated tlirongh ttie thin and awkward disgvise, and erea the 
people, when they discovered that iheir deities were rejected and derided by 
those whose rank or understanding they weie accustomed to reverence, 'vrere 
fiUed with doubts and apprehen^ons concerning the truth of those doctrines, 
to which they had yielded the most implicit belief. The decline of anctent 
prejudice exposed a very numerous portion of human kind to the danger of 
a painful and comfortless situation. A state of sc^ticisa and en^nee naay 
amuse a few inquisitiye minds. But the practice of sopentition. is se cob* 
genial to the multitude, that if they are fbroiblf awakened, they still regret 
the loss of their pleasing vision. Their lore of the marrellous and svper^ 
natural, their curiosity with regard to future eventi, and their strong pro- 
pensity to extend their hopes and fears beyond the Umits of the risiUe 
world, were the principal causes which favoured the establishment of poly- 
theism. So urgent on the vulgar is the necessity of believing, that the fall of 
any system of mytiidogy will most probably be succeeded by the introduc- 
tion of some other mode of superstition. Some deities of a more recent aad 
foshionable cast might soon have occupied the deserted temples of Jufnter 
and Apollo, if, in the decisive moment, the wisdom of Providence had not 
interpoised a genuine revelation, fitted to inspire the most rational esteem and 
conviction, whilst, at the same time, it was adorned with all that could aU 
tract the curiosity, the wonder, and the veneration of the people. In tiieir 
actual disposition, as many were almost disengaged from thdr artificial pr^ 
judices, but equally susceptible and desirous of a devout attachment ; an 
object much less deserving would have been sufficient to fill the vacant place 
in their hearts, and to gratify the uncertun eagerness of their passions. 
Those who are inclined to pursue this reflection, instead of viewing with 
astonishment the rapid progress of Christianity, will perhaps be surprised 
that its success was not still more rajad and still more universal. 

It has been observed, with truth as well as propriety, that the cottq;nesti of 
Rome prepared and facilitated those of Christianity. In the second chapter 
of this work we have attempted to explain in what manner the most civil- 
ised provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa, were united under the dominion 
of one sovereign, and gradually connected by the most intimate ties of lawa, 
of manners, and of language. The Jews of Palestine, who had fond^ ex- 
pected a temporal deliverer, gave so cold a reception to the miracles of the 
divine prophet, that it was found unnecessary to publish, or at least to pre- 
serve, any Hebrew gospel.* The authentic histories of the actions of Christ 
were compoiied in the Greek language, at a considerable distance from Jeru- 

* The modern critics are not disposed to believe what the fathers almost 
unanimously assert, that St. Matthew composed a Hebrew gospel, of which 
only the Greek translation is extant. It seems, however, dangerous to re- 
ject their testimony. 
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8al«Bi, nad aftmr Um Gentile oonyerts were gxown eztrenely Bmneroiii.* At 
800B as those histories were translated into the Latin tongue, they were per* 
feetly intelligible to all the sabjects of Rome, exciting fmly to the peasants 
of ^rria and Egypt, for whose benefit partioular verdons were afterwards 
made. The public highwi^, which had been constructed for the use of the 
legions, opened an eai^ passage for the Christian missionaiies from Damas* 
CHS- to Goitnth, and from Italy to the extremity of Spain or Britain i nor did 
these spiritual oonqnmrors eneounter any of the obstacles which uflualiy re- 
tard or pierent the introduction of a fordgn religion into a distant eonn* 
try. There is the strongest reason to believe, that before the reigns of Die* 
detian and Constantine, the faith of Christ had been preached in every pro- 
vince, and in all the great cities of the empire $ but the foundation of the 
aevend congregations, tiie numbers of the fiedthful who composed them, and 
their proportion to the unbelieving multitude^ are now buried in obscurity, 
or disguised by fiction and declamation. Such imperfect circumstances^ 
however, as have reached our knowledge concerning the increase of the 
Christian name in Asia and Greece, in Egypt, in Italy, and in the West, we 
shall now proceed to relate, without neglecting the real or imaginary acqui* 
sitiims which lay beyond the frontiers of the Roman empire. 

The rich provinces that extend from the Euphrates to the Ionian sea, 
were the principal theatre on which the apostle of the G^entiles displayed his 
zeal and piety. The seeds of the gospel, which he had scattered in a fertile 
soil, were diligently cultivated by his disciples ; and it should seem that, 
duruig the two first centuries, the most considerable body of Christians was 
contained within those limits. Among the societies which were instituted in 
Syria, none were more ancient or more illustrious than those of Damascus, 
of Berea or Aleppo, and of Antioch. The prophetic introduction of the 
Apocalypse has described and immortalised the seven churches of Asia ; 
Bphesus^ Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira,t Sardes, Laodicea,and Philadelphia i 
and their colonies were soon diffused over that populous country. In a very 
early period the islands of Cyprus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia, gave a favourable reception to the new religion ; and Christian 
republics were soon founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and of 
Atfaens.| The antiquity of the Qntek and Asiatic chuehes allowed a sttffl- 

* Under the reigns of Nero and Domitlan, and in the cities of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Rome, and Ephesus. See MilL Prolegomena ad Nov. Testament, 
and Dr. Lardner's fair and extensive collection, vol. xv. 

t The Alogians (Bpiphanius de Hseres. 61} disputed the genuineness of 
the Apocalypse, because the church of Thyatira was not yet founded. Epi- 
phanius, who allows the fact, extricates himself from the difficulty, by inge- 
niously supposing that St. John wrote in the spirit of prophecy. See Abauzit 
Discours lur I'Apocalypse. 

t The epistles of Ignatius and Dionysius (ap. Euseb. iv. 23) point out 
many churches in Asia and Ghreece. That of Athene seems to have been one 
of the least flourishing. 
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cient space of time for their increase and mnltiplication, and even the swarms 
of Gnostics and other heretics serve to display the flourisMng condition of 
the orthodox chnrcb, sinde the appellation of heretics has always been ap- 
plied to the less numerous party. To these domestic testimonies we may add 
the confession, the complaints, and the apprehensions of the Gentiles them- 
selves. From the writings of Lucian, a philosopher who bad studied man- 
kind, and who describes their manners in the most lively colours, we may 
learn that, under the reign of Commodus, his native country of Pontus was 
filled with Epicureans and Christiana.* Within fourscore years after the 
death of Chri8t,t the humane Pliny laments the magnitude of the evil which 
he vainly attempted to eradicate. In his very curious epistle to the Emperor 
Trajan, he affirms that the temples were almost deserted, that the sacred 
victims scarcely found any purchasers, and that the superstition had not 
only infected the cities, but had even spread itself into the villages and the 
open country of Pontus and Bithynia.^ 

Without descending into a minute scrutiny of the expressions, or of the 
motives- of those writers who either celebrate or lament the progress of 
Christianity in the East, it may in general be observed that none of them 
have left us any grounds from whence a just estimate might be formed of the 
real numbers of the faithful in those provinces. One drcumsti^ice, how- 
ever, has been fortunately preserved, which seems to cast a more distinct 
light on this obscure bat interesting subject. Under the reign of Theodosius, 
after Christianity had enjoyed, during more than sixty years, the sunshine of 
imperial favour, the ancient and illustrious church of Antioch consisted of 
one hundred thousand persons, three thousand of whom were supported out 
of the public oblations.§ The splendour and dignity of the queen of the 
East, the acknowledged populousness of Csesarea, Seleucia, and Alexandria, 
and the destruction of two hundred and fifty thousand souls in the earth- 
quake which afflicted Antioch under the elder Justin,|| are so many convinc- 
ing proofs that the whole number of its inhabitants was not less than half a 
million, and that the Christians, however multiplied by zeal and power, did 
not exceed a fifth part of that great city. How different a proportion must 

* Lueian in Alexandro, c. 25. Christianity, however, roust have been 
very unequally diffused over Pontus ; since in the middle of the third cen- 
tury there were no more than seventeen believers in the extensive diocese of 
Neo-CsBsarea. See M. de Tillemont, Memoires Ecelesiast. tom. iv. p. 675. 
from Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, who were themselves natives of Cappadocia. 

t According to the ancients, Jesus Christ suffered under the consulship of 
the two Gemini, in the year 29 of our present sera. Pliny was sent into 
Bithynia (according to Pagi) in the year 110. 

♦ Plin. Epist. X. 97. 

§ Chrysostom, Opera, tom. vii., pp. 658, 810. 

II John Malela, tom. ii., p. 144. He draws the same conclusion with re- 
gard to the populousness of Antioch. 
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. "we adopt when we compare the persecuted with the triamphant charch, the 
"West with the East, remote villages with populous towns, and countries re- 
cently converted to the faith, with the place where the believers first re- 
ceived the appellation of Christians I It must not, however, be dissembiec), 
that, in another passage, Chrysostom, to whom we are indebted for this use- 
ful information, computes the multitude of the faithful as even superior to 
that of the Jews and Pagans.* But the solution of this apparent difficulty 
is easy and obvious. The eloquent preaeher draws a parallel between the 
civil and the ecclesiastical constitution of Antioch between the list of 
Christians who had acquired heaven by baptism, and the list of citieens who 
had a right to share the public liberality. Slaves, strangers, and infants 
were comprised in the former ; they were excluded from the latter. 

The extensive commerce of Alexandria, and its proximity to Palestine, 
gave an easy entrance to the new religion. It was at first embraced by great 
numbers of the Therapntse, or Essenians of the lake Marcotis, a Jewish sect 
which had abated much of its reverence for the Mosaic ceremonies. The 
austere life of the Essenians, their fasts and excommunications, the com- 
munity of goods, the love of celibacy^ their zeal for martyrdom, and the 
warmth though not the purity of their faith, already offered a very lively 
image of the primitive discipline. f It was in the school of Alexandria that 
the Christian theology appears to have assumed a regular and scientifical 
form ; and when Hadrian visited Egypt, he found a church composed of 
Jews and of Greeks, sufficiently important to attract the notice of that in- 
quisitive prince. { But the progress of Christianity was for a long time 
confined within the limits of a single city, which was itself a foreign colony, 
and till the close of the second century the predecessors of Demetrius were 
the only prelates of the Egyptian church. Three bishops were consecrated 
by the haiids of Demetrius, and the number was increased to twenty by his 
successor Heraclas.§ The body of the natives, a people distinguished by a 

* Chrysostom. tom. i., p. 592. I am indebted for these passages, though 
not for my inference, to the learned Dr. Lardner. Credibility of the Gospel 
History, vol. xii„ p. 370. 

t Basnage, Histoire des JuifB, 1. 2, c. 20-3, has examined, with the most 
critical accuracy, the most curious treatise of Philo, whidi describes the 
Therapeutse. By proving that it was composed as early as the time of 
Augustus, Basnage has demonstrated, in spite of Eusebius (1. ii., c. 17), and 
a crowd of modern Catholics, that the Therapentse were neither Christians 
nor monks. It still remains probable that they changed their name, pre- 
iierved their manners, adopted some new articles of faith, and gradually 
became the fathers of the Egyptian ascetics. * 

X See a letter of Hadrian, in the Aug^tan History, p. 245« 

§ For the succession of Alexandrian bishops, consult Renaodofs History, 
p. 24, &c. This curious fact is preserved by the patriarch Eutychins (Annal. 
tom. i., p. 334. Vers. Pocock), and its internal evidence would alone be a 
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•oUea inflexibility of tenper,* eatertained the new doctrine with coldnev 
and i^notenoe t and er«n in tlie time of Origen, it was rare to meet with an 
Egyptian who hnl nnrmoitnd his early prejudices in iayonr of the sacred 
animals of his coontiy.t As soon, indeed, as Christianity ascended the 
throne, the zeal of thcM harharians obeyed the prevailing impnlsioii ; the 
cities d Egypt wwe filled with iMshops, and the deserts of Thehais swarmed 
with hermits. 

A perpetual stream of strangers and provincials flowed into the capacions 
bosom of Rome. Whatever was strange or odions, whoever was guilty or 
snqpeetedi might hope» in the obscurity of that immense capital, to elude the 
vigilance of the law. In such a various conflux of nations, every teacher, 
either of truth <ff of ftUsehood, every founder, whether of a virtuous or a 
criminal association, might easily multiply his disciples or accomplices. The 
Christians of Rome, at the time of the accidental persecution of Nero, are 
represented by Tacitus as already amounting to a very great multitude,^ and 
the language of that great historian is almost similar to the style employed 
by livy, when he relates the introduction and the suppressioin of the rites of 
Bacchus. After the Bacchanals had awakened the severity of the senate, it 
was likewise apprehended that a very great multitude, as it were anotker 
people, had been initiated into those abhorred mysteries. A more careful 
inquiry soon denumstrated, that the offenders did not exceed seven thousand ; 
a number indeed sufficient^ alarming, when considered as the object of 
public justice^ It is with the same candid allowance that we should inter- 
pret the vague expressions of Tacitus, and in a former instance of Pliny, 
when they exaggerate the crowds of deluded fanatics who had focsaken the 
established woiship of the gods. The church of Rome was undoubtedly the 
first and most populous of the empire i and we are possessed of an authentic 
record which attests the state of rriigion in that city about the middle of the 
third century, and after a peace of thirty-eight years. The clergy, at that 
time, consisted of a bishop, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, as many 
sub-deaoons, forty-two acolythes, and fifty readers, ezordsts, and porters. 
The nomber of widows, of the infiim, and of the poor, who were maintained 
by the oblations of the faithful, amounted to fifteen hundred.il From reason, 
as well as from the analogy of Antiodi, we may venture to estiimate the 

enfficient answer to all the objections which Bishop Pearson has urged in the 
VindieisB Ignatiante. 

* Ammiam. Mareellin. xxii. 16. 

t Origen contra Celsuro, 1. i., p. 40. 

X Ingens nultitudo is the expression of Tacitus, xv. 44. 

§ T. liv. xxxix., 13-17« Nothing could exeeed the horror and consterna- 
tion of the senate on the discovery of the Bacchanalians, whose depravity is 
described, and perhaps exaggerated, by Livy. 

II Eusebius, I. n., c 43. The Latin translator (M. de Valeis) has tiiought 
pro^ to reduce the number of presbyters to forty-four. 
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CbrifltiaBS of Rome at aboat fifty thonaaiid. The popnlmitneafl of that great 
capital canitet perhapi be exactly ascertained ; bat the mof t modest oaleula* 
tion will not sorelj redoce it lower than a million of inhabitants, of whom 
the Christians might constitate at the most a twentieth part.* 

The western provincials appeared to have derived the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity from the same source which had diffused among them the language, 
the sentiments, and the manners of 'Rome. In tUs more important circsn- 
stance, Africa, as well as Ganl, was gradnally fashioned to the imitaHon of 
the capital. Yet notwithstanding the many favourable oceasiona wfaidi 
might invite the Roman missionaries to Tisit their Latin provinces, it was 
late before they passed either the sea or the Alps ff nor can we disoever in 
those great countries any assured traces either of foith or of perseentloB that 
ascend higher than the reign of the AntoiiineB.t The slow progress of the 
gospel i» the celd climate of Gaol, was estremdy different from the eager* 
ness with which it seems to hsTS been reoeiired on the burning sands of 
Africa. The i^rican Christians soon formed one of tim principal membefs 
of the primitive chnrclu Hie practice introduced into that province, of 
appointing l^shops to 1^ most inconsiderable towns, and very frequently to 
the most pbsoure villages, contributed to multiply the splendour and import- 
ance of tiheir religious societies, whldi dttrtng the coarse of the third een* 
tury were animated by the seal of Tertullian, directed by the abilities of 
Cyprian, and adorned by the eloquence of Lactantius. But if, on the oou< 
trary, we turn our eyes towards Oaul, we must content cursives with dis- 
covering, in the time of Marcus Antoainas, the feel^e and uidted congrega- 
tions of Lyons and Vienna ; and even as late as the reigpn of Decios, we are 
assured, that in a few cities only, Aries, Narbonne, Thoulouse, Limoges, 
Clermont, Tours, and Paris, some scattered churches were supported by the 
devotion of a small number of Christians.! Silence is indeed very con* 

* This proportion of the presbyters and of the poor, to the rest of the 
people, was originally fixed by Burnet (Travels into Italy, p. 168), and is 
approved by Moyle ^vol. ii., p. 151). They were both unalcqaainted with 
the passage of Chrysostom, which converts their conjecture almost into a fsct. 

f Serius trans Alpes, religione Dei soscepta. Sulpicios Severus, L ii. 
These were the celebrated martyrs of Lyons. See Eusebins. v. i. Tille- 
mont, Mem. Ecdesiast. tom. ii., p. 316. According to the Donatists, whose 
assertion is confirmed by the tacit acknowledgment of Augustin, AMca was 
the last of the provinces which received the gospel. Tillemont, Mem. Eo* 
clesiast. tom. i., p. 754. 

I Tam primum intra Gallias martyria visa. Snip. Severus, 1. ii. Wi^ 
regard to Africa, see Tertullian ad Scapnlam, c. 3. It is imag^ed that the 
Scyllitan martyrs were the first (Acta Sincere Ruinart. p. 34). One of the 
adversaries of Apuleius seems to have been a Christian. Apolog. p. 496-97, 
edit. Dolphin. 

§ Rarm in aliquibus civitatibns ecdesise, paucorum Christianonim devo- 
tione, resurgerent. Acta ^ncera, p. IdO. Gregory of Tours, L 1. c 28, 
Mosheim, p. 207, 449. There is some reason to believe that, ia the begin- 
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siiiteDt with devotion, bat as it is seldom compatible with zeal, we may per' 
OMve and lament the languid state of Christianity in those proyinces which 
had exchanged the Celtic for the Latin tongue ; since they did not, during 
the three fitst centories, give birth to a single ecclesiastical writer. From 
GanV, which claimed a jnst pre-eminence of learning and authority over all 
the conntries on this side of the Alps, the light of the gospel was more 
faintly feflected on the remote provinces of Spain^ and Britain : and if we 
may credit the vehement assertions of Tertnllian, they had already received 
the first rays of the faith, when he addressed his apology to the magistrates 
of the Emperor Severus.* Bnt the obscure and imperfect origin of the 
western churches of Europe has been so negligently recorded, that if we 
would relate the time and manner of their foundation, we must supply the 
silence of antiquity by those legends which avarice or superstition long 
afterwards dictated to the monks in the lazy gloom of their convents.f Of 
these holy romances, that of the apostle St. James can alone, by its single 
extravagance, deserve to be mentioned. From a peaceful fisherman of the 
lake of Gennesareth, he was transformed into a valorous knight, who 
charged at the head of the Spanish chivalry in their battles against the 
Moors. The gravest historians have celebrated his exploits ; the miracu- 
lous shrine of Compostella displayed his power ; and the sword of a military 
order, assisted by the terrors of the Inquisition, was sufiicient to remove 
every objection of profane criticism.^ 

The progress of Christianity was not confined to the Roman empire; and 
according to the primitive fathers, who interpret facts by prophecy, the new 
religion, within a century after the death of its divine author, had already 
visited every part of the globe. * There exists not,* says Justin Martyr, * a 
people, whether Greek or Barbarian, or any other race of men, by whatsoever 
appellation of manners they may be distinguished, however ignorant of arts 
or agriculture, whether they dwell under tents, or wander about in covered 
waggons, among whom prayers are not ofi'ered up in the name of a crucified 
Jesus to the Father and Creator of all things. '§ But this splendid exaggera- 

ning of the fourth century, the extensive dioceses of Liege, of Treves, and of 
Cologne, composed a single bishopric, which had been very recently founded. 
See Memoires de Tillemont, tom. vi., part i., pp. 43, 411. 

* The date of TertuUian's Apology is fixed, in a dissertation of Mosheim, 
to the year 198. 

t In the fifteenth century there were few who had either inclination or 
courage to question whether Joseph of Arimathea founded the monastery of 
Glastenbury, and whether Dionysius the Areopagite preferred the residence 
of Paris to that of Athens. 

t The stupendous metamorphosis was performed in the ninth century. See 
Mariana (Hist. Hispan. 1. vii. c. 13. tom. i. p. 285. edit. Hag. Com. ]733)» 
who, in every sense, imitates Livy, and the honest detection-of the legend ot' 
St. James by Dr. Geddes, liliscellanies, vol. ii. p. 221. 

§ Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphon. p. 34 K IrensBUs adv. H8ere8.1.i.c.lO. 
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tion, which even at present it would be extremely difiicalt to reconcile with 
the real state of mankind, can be considered only as the rash sally of a de- 
vout but careless writer, the measure of whose belief was regnlated by that 
of his wishes. But neither the belief nor the wishes of the fathers can alter 
the truth of history. It will still remain an undoubted fact, that the barba- 
rians of Scythia and Germany, who afterwards subverted the Roman mo- 
narchy, were involved in the darkness of Paganism ; and that even the 
conversion of Iberia, of Armenia, or of Ethiopia, was not attempted with 
any degree of success till the sceptre was in the hands of an orthodox em« 
peror.* Before that time, the various accidents of war and commerce 
might indeed diffuse an imperfect knowledge of the gospel among the tribes 
of Caledonia,f and among the borderers of the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Euphrates.^ Beyond the last-mentioned river, Edessa was distinguished by 
a firm and early adherence to the faith. § From Edessa, the principles of 
Christianity were easily introduced into the Greek and Syrian cities which 
obeyed the successors of Artaxerxes ; but they do not appear to have made 
any deep impression on the minds of the Persians, whose religious system, 
by the labours of a well-disciplined order of priests, had been constructed 
with much more art and solidity than the uncertain mythology of Greece and 
Rome. II 

From this important though imperfect survey of the progress of Chris- 
tianity, it may perhaps seem probable, that the number of its proselytes has 
been excessively magnified by fear on the one side, and by devotion on the 
other. According to the irreproachable testimony of Origen, the proper- 

* See the fourth century of Mosheim's History of the Church. Many, 
though very confused circumstances, that relate to the conversion of Iberia 
and Armenia, may be found in Moses of Chorene, 1. ii., c. 7B-89. 

f According to TertuUian, the Christian faith had penetrated into parts of 
Britain inaccessible to the Roman arms. About a century afterwards, 
Ossian, the son of Fingal, is said to have disputed, in his extreme old age, 
with one of the foreign mibsionaries, and the dispute is still extant, in verse, 
and in the Erse language. See Mr. Macpherson's Dissertations on the Anti- 
quity of Ossian's Poems, p. 10. 

X The Goths, who ravaged Asia in the reign of Gallienos, carried away 
great numbers of captives, some of whom were Christians, and became mis- 
sionaries. See Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiast. tom. iv., p. 44. 

§ The legend of Abgarus, fabulous as it is, affords a decisive proof, that 
many years before Eusebius wrote his history, the greatest part of the inha- 
bitants of Edessa had embraced Christianity. Their rivals, the citizens of 
Carrhffi, adhered, on the contrary, to the cause of Paganism, as late as the 
sixth <;entury. 

U According to Bardesanes (ap. Euseb. Prsepar. Evangel.) there were 
some Christians in Persia before the end of the second century. In the time 
of Constantino (see his Bpistie to Sapor, Vit. 1. iv., c. 13) they composed a 
flourishing church. Consult Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manieheisme, 
tom. i., p. 180, and the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Assemani. 
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tion of the foithfid was rerj inconsiderable when compared with the multi- 
Indeof an unbeUering world $* bnt, as we are left withont any distinct infor- 
nation, it is impossible to determine, and it is diffionlt even to conjectore, 
the real nvmbers of the primitiTe Christiatts. The most lavonrable^caloiUaf 
lions, howoYor, that can be dedaeed from the examples of Antioeh and of 
Rome, will not .permit ns to imagine that more than a twentieth part of tke 
subjeots of the empire had enlisted tiiemseWes nnder the banner of the cross 
before the important oonversioii of Constantine. But their habits <^ faith, 
of seal, and of union, seemed to multiply their numbers ; and the same 
CBBses which contributed to their future increase, served to render their 
ftotual strength mere apparent and more formidable. 

Such is the constitution of dril society, that whilst a few persons are dis- 
tingidshed by riches, by honours, and by knowledge, the body of the- people 
is condemned to obscurity, ignorance, and porerty. The Christian religion, 
which addressed itself to the whole human race, must consequently collect a 
far greater number of proselytes from the lower than' from the superior ranks 
of life. This innocent and natural circumstance has been improred into a 
rery odious imputation, which seems to be less strenuously denied by the 
apologists, than it is urged by the adversaries, of the faith ; that the new- 
sect of Christians was almost entirely composed of the dregs of the popu- 
lace, of peasants and mechanics, of boys and women, of beggars and slaves, 
the last of whom might sometimes introduce the missionaries into the rich 
and noble families to which they belonged. These obscure teachers (such 
was the charge of malice and infidelity) are as mute in public as they are 
loquacious and dogmatical in private. Whilst they cautiously avoid the 
dangerous encounter of philosophers, they mingle witii the rude and iUite- 
rate crowd, and insinuate themsel?es into those minds, whom their age, their 
sex, or thmr eduoation» has the best disposed to reoeive the impression of 
iqpentitiovs terrors.f 

TMs uttiarottrable picture, though not devoid of a faint resemblance, be- 
trays, by its dark colouring and distorted features, the pencil of an enemy. 
As the humble Mth of Christ difihsed itself through the world, it was em> 
braced by several persons who derived some consequence from the advantages 
tf nature or fortune. Aristides, who presented an eloquent apology to the 
Emperor Hadrian, was an Athenian ]^losopher.t Justin Martyr bad 
•ought divine Jmowledge in the soho<^ of Zeno, of Aristotle, of Pythagotasy 
and of Plato, before he fortunately was accosted by the old man, or rather 
the angel, who turned his attention to the study of the Jewish prophets. 
Clemens of Alexandria had acquired much various reading in the Gieek, 

* Origen contra Celsum, 1. viii.« p. 4^4. 

f Minucius Foelix, c. 3, with Wowerus's notes. Celsus ap. Origen, 1. iii., 
pp. 138, 142. Julian ap Cyril., 1. vi., p. 206, edit. Spanhelm. 
t Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 3. Hieronym. Epist. 83. 
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and Ter^Uian in the Latin, language. Jnlins Africantu and Origen pos- 
Msstd a f ery considerable ihare of the learning of their times ; and although 
the style of Cyprian is ^ery different from that of Lactantius, we might 
almost discover that both those writers had been public teachers of rhetoric. 
Even the study of philosophy was at length introduced among the Christians, 
bat it was not always productive of the most salutary effects ; knowledge 
was as often the parent of heresy as of devotion, and the description which 
was designed for the followers of Artemon, may, with equal propriety, be 
applied to the various sects that resisted the successors of the apostles. < They 
presume to alter the holy scriptures, to abandon the ancient rule of faith, 
and to form their opinions according to the subtile precepts of logic. The 
science of the church is neglected for the study of geometry, and they lose 
sight of heaven while they are employed in measuring the earth. Euclid is 
perpetually in their hands. Aristotle and Theophrastus are the objects of 
their admiration ; and they express an uncommon reverence for the works of 
Galen. Their errors ace derived from the abuse of the arts and sciences of 
the infidels and they oorrapt the simplicity of the gospel by the refinements 
of human nature^. 

Nor can it be affirmed with truth, that the advantage of birth and fortune 
were always separated from the profession of Christianity. Several Romaic 
citizens were brought before the tribunal of Pliny, and he soon discovered, 
that a great number of persons of werff order of men in Bythinia had de- 
serted the religion of their anoestors.t His unsuspected testimony may, in 
this instance, obtain more credit than the bold ohalleage of Tertullian, when 
he addresses himself to the fsars as weU as to the humanity of the proconsul 
of Africa, by assuring him that if he persists in his cruel intentions, he must 
decimate Carthage, and that he will find among the guilty many persons of 
his own rank, senators and matrons of noblest extraction, and the friends or 
relations of his most intimate frmids.t It appears, however, that about 
forty years afterwards tho Emperor Valerian was persuaded of the truth of. 
this assertion, since in one of his rescripts he evidently supposes that sena- 
tors, Roman knights, and ladies o£ quality, were engaged in the Christian 
S6et.§ The chareh still continued to Utcrease its outward splendour as it 
lost its intsnial pnrityj and, in the reign of Diocletian, the palace, the 

* Bttsebitts, v. 28. lit may be hoped, that none, except the heretics, gave 
occasion to tiie complaint of Celsus (ap. Origen, U ]»., p. 77), that the Chris- 
tians were perpetually correcting and altering their gospels. 

f.Plin. Bpist. X. 97. Fuerunt alii similis amentia, cives Romani... 
Multi enim omnis satatis, omnis ordinU, utriusque sexus, etiam vocantur in 
pericuium et vocabuntur. 

I Tertullian ad Scapularo. Yet even his rhetoric risei* no higher than to 
daim a tenth part of Carthage. 

§ Cyprian. Epist. 79. 
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courts of justice, and even the army, concealed a maltitade of Christiaiw, 
who endeavoured to reconcile the interests of the present, with those of a 
future, life. 

And yet these exceptions are either too few in number, or too recent in 
time, entirely to remove the imputation of ignorance and obscurity which 
has been so arrogantly cast on the first proselytes of Christianity. Instead of 
employing in our defence the fictions of later ages, it will be more prudent to 
convert the occasion of scandal into a subject of edification. Our serious 
thoughts will suggest to us, that the apostles themselves were choten by pro- 
vidence among tiie fishermen of Galilee, and that the lower we depress the 
temporal condition of the first Christians, the more reason we shall find to 
admire their merit and success. It is incumbent on us diligently to remember 
that the kingdom of heaven was promised to the poor in spirit, and that 
minds afflicted by calamity and the contempt of mankind, cheerfully listen to 
the divine promise of future happiness ; while, dn the contrary, the fortunate 
are satisfied with the possession of this world ; and the wise abuse in doubt 
and dispute their vain superiority of reason and knowledge. 

We stand in need of such reflections to comfort us for theloss of some illns- 
trious characters, which in our eyes might have seemed the most worthy of 
the heavenly present. The names of Seneca, of the elder and the younger 
Pliny, of Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the slave Epictetus, and of the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age in which they flourished, and exalt 
the dignity of human nature. They filled with glory their respective sta- 
tions, either in active or contemplative life ; their excellent understandings 
were improved by study; Philosophy had purified their minds from the 
prejudices of the popular superstition ; and their days were ^nt in the 
pursuit of truth and the practice of virtue. Yet all these sages (it is no less 
an object of surprise than concern) overlooked or rejected the perfection oi 
the Christian system. Their language or their silence equally discover their 
contempt for the grovdng sect, which in their time had diffused itself over 
the Roman empire. Those among them who condescend to mention the 
Christians, consider them only as obstinate and perverse enthusiasts, who 
exacted an implicit submission to their mysterious doctrines, without being 
able to produce a single argument that could engage the attention of men of 
sense and learning.* 

It is at least doubtful whether any of these philosophers perused the apo- 
logies which the primitive Christians repeatedly published in behalf of them- 
selves and of their religion, but it is much to be lamented that such a cause 
was not defended by abler advocates. 

* Dr. Lardner, in his first and second volume of Jewish and Christian tea- 
timonies, collects and illustrates those of Pliny the younger, of Tacitus, of 
Galen, of Marcus Antoninus, and perhaps of Epictetus (for it is doubtful 
whether that philosopher means to speak of the Christians). The new sect 
is totallly unnoticed by Seneca, the elder Pliny, and Plutarch. 
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THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 



(A Lecture delivered at the Garratt Road Institution y Manchester, j 

I. THB POPB AND THB PEOPLE. 

The Bubject I have chosen for my lecture, is the Italian Revolufion — its re- 
lation to the people of Europe, and the two-fold relation of the Pope to the 
People and the Kings. And I have chosen this subject from a profound 
conviction that the rights of nations arc owe, and that they are bound together 
by an indivisible and indestructible chain of common interests, a common mis- 
sion, and a common destiny. I have chosen it, because at this present 
time, tliat grand and sacred Italian Revolution, has acquired an intense sig 
nificance by the recent act of the Pope ; and because from a knowledge of 
that revolution, we may better learn our duty in the present crisis, both to- 
wards ourselves, and towards our Italian brethren, the apostles and the 
martyrs of a nation that shall be. 

Yes : there is a bond of brotherhood — a link of fraternity between nation 
and nation—race and race, as there is between family and family — man and 
man. We are linked together in a community of suflfering and a community 
of enjoyment ; and wh-n the philosopher uttered the words—* so long as there 
is wrong done and misery inflicted on one single individual, so long, there is 
wrong done to the whole nation,' he uttered a great moral law. 

And we may say. — So long as there is wrong done to one nation, so long, 
there is wrong done to aU, 

The recognition of this moral law is not the least among the many glories 
of the age. The people instinctively feel it, and instinctively act upon it. 
When Haynau was hunted through the streets of London, the men of South- 
wark acknowledged and avenged the wrongs of Hungary. The solidarity of 
Peoples, as the French say, was first recognised in that famous decree of 
the convention, which offered fraternal assistance to all peoples in insurrec- 
tion against their tyrants. And the war of twenty-five years, which followed 
this decree, was its natural and inevitable fruit ; for, was not such a signal 
proclamation and acknowledgement of the bond of brotherhood, of the fra- 
ternity of race, of rights and of duties, a declaration of war against all those who 
denied then, and who deny now, whose profit it was to deny then, and whose pro- 
fit it is to deny now, the common destiny, the common rights, the common 
duties, which bind people to people and race to race ? Yes ! the brotherhood 
of nations is the pacific death-warrant of kings, who profit by the rivalry of 
nation with nation. Yes ! we are all of the same flesh and the same blood — 
we are all children of the earth which is ours — which is the property of hu. 
manity, to till, and to cultivate, and to enjoy the fruits thereof. We are all 
sons of one mother from whose bosom alike we draw nourishment and life. 
And. let us then no longer acknowledge and act upon that inhuman creed 
which teaches us that Englishmen are the natural enemies of Frenchmen 
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and that between these and the Germans there exists a natural and inoradic- 
able hatred — which foments jealousy and envenoms international dififerences 
till they are drowned in blood— and which would harden us in our isolation, 
till we should have not one word of hope to speak to the patriot in arms for 
nationality, or one syllable of comfort to solace the wounded exile. "Let not 
such be our creed of international duty — let not such be our principles— nor 
such be our practice. Let us not be faithless to the spirit of the age. The 
days of isolation are passed, the days of alliance, of association haife arrived. 
Around the world stretches a mysterious bond of unity. The press, like aa 
echo, passes onward to all, the news of a people who enter on the grand arena 
of national life, and of a royalty which disappears from the stage of things. 
Nations, as it were, approach each other, so that they^may pasH from hand 
to hand, a? a torch which is never extinguished, every new truth ; and when 
a revolution breaks out in one country, it goes on increasing like the circles 
which the fall of a stone describes upon the surface of a stream* 

And it is upon this ground — the common ground of fraternity — that I 
speak to you of the Italian nation — of its heroic struggles to throw off the 
yoke of the stranger. But not upon this alone. Italy has other, though not 
stronger claims upon our assistance and our gratitude. Italy is the land 
whence arose the first Reformers. Seven hundred years ago, the voice of 
Arnold of Brescia was raised in Rome against the spiritual domination of the 
Pope. Five hundred years ago, Rienzl drove the Pope from Rome and was 
the first to dream of the unity and independence of Italy. Dante followed 
him, an apostle and prophet of the same faith, and an exile and a martyr for 
the same cause. Italy is the land of Petrarch and Ariosto, of Tasso and Boc- 
cado, of Gallileo and Vice, and of Sodnius, the founder of Unitarianism. 
It was Italy who revived the Arts and Literature. It was firom Italy that 
our own Chaucer drew his Inspiration and his 8ong|9 It was Tasso who fur- 
nished Spenser with the melodious measures of the ' Fairy Queen.' And it 
was Italy who gave the world those men who stand first in Art— Raphsel, 
who is to painting what Shakspere is to literature— Michael Angelo, whose 
statues are sublime, whose paintings are the marvel of men, and whose dig- 
nified, consistent, self devoted life, is almost a model to posterity. Da Vinci 
— who in himself was poet, philosopher, man of science, artist. Salvator 
Rosa, who cast aside his palette and drew his swoid to fight fpr the cause of 
freedom by the side of Massaniello. 

Yes, we owe all this, and more, to Italy. Columbus was an Italian. And 
the Italy of the middle ages led the van of progress, first in arms, 
in commerce, before ail in freedom, the centre and the focus of art, and 
literature, and science. Italy was all these before she fell under the yoke of 
the stranger. And the chiefs of this progress, what were they ? Let Mazzinl 
answer : — he says, * In Italy the initiative of progress has always belonged to 
the people- -to the democratic element. It is through her communes she 
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haiacqniMd all she erer had of libertj : through her workmen in wool oi^ 
sil)^ through her merchants of G(enoa, Florence, Venice, Pisa, that she has 
acqt(red her wealth ; through her artists, plebeian and republican, from 
CKotli to Michael Aogelo, that she has acquired her renown 3 through her 
narigitori^— plebian—that she has given a world to humanity ; through her 
Popestfons of the people, even they, that until the twelfth century she aided 
in the ^mancipation of the wealc, and sent forth a word of unity to humanity t 
all her toemories of insurrection against the foreigner are memories of the 
people sipdl that has made the greatness of our towns, dates almost always 
from a rtoublioan epoch : the educational book, the only book read by the 
inhabitauu of the Alps or the Transtereriu who can read, is an abridgement 
of the histiry of the ancient Roman B^ublio. This is the reason ^y the same 
men who la^ so long been accused of coldness, and who had in fact witnessed 
with IndiflArence the aristocratic and royal reyolutions d 1820 and 21, arose 
with enthuiiasm, and with a true pow^ of self-sacrifioo, at the ory of St» 
Mark and ihe Republio-God and the PeopieP This is the Italy, and 
these are the^men, whom a hireling press, steeped in oalnmay and prompted 
by the absoUtists, dared, a few months] ago, to sdgmatise as cowards, and 
brand as a faction ! 

When the present Pope ascended the throne in 1846, there was but one 
ory of joy thronghont Europe. An Italian and a liberal, a gentleman and a 
soldier, he awakened the enthusiasm of Italy, and commanded the respect of 
Europe. The n^vemMit began immediately. The spirit of the people 
showed itself in all parts of Italy. * We have nOw a Pope,' they said, * who 
will lead the nation on a holy crusade against the foreigner, and drive the 
Austrian beyond tl» Alps.' And Pius cherished this feeling, he flattered the 
people, he fomented their patriotism — and he appeared to have forgotten that 
he was a Pope, and for dhrhile he seemed to be only a great IteUan citizen, 
destined to e£Eect a peaceful revolution, and infuse the new life of nationality 
into Italy. 

An amnesty was passed ; and when the news of this amnesty reached 
Ancona, the first cry heard by the Austrian agent was the shout from the 
assembled crowd of ' Away with the foreigners !' Then followed in one 
short year a series of events and demonstrations which vibrated to the soul of 
Europe. The Jesuits were expelled, the institution of Oivic Guards demanded 
and exacted, publicity for debates was won, and constitutions forced from the 
princes. In Rome itself a mock measure of administrative reform was pro- 
claimed by the will of the Pope, and this was the first indication he gave 
that he flinched from the Italian question. But this was the era when the 
Pope seemed the natural and faithful chief of the people ; when they cried. 
Long live Italy ! they added to that inspiring cry Long live Pius the Ninth ! 
It was heard in the square of Florence ; it rang among the mountains and 
on the shores of Sicily; assembled crowds shouted forth that cry as the 
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Bot the papacy— what was its condition P or rather, what has been its 
condition for many years ? The answer is short : ^ The papacy is dead I' 

And yet this dtmd papacy presumes to extend its propaganda to the 
shores and the metropolis of England.* The Pope, who reigns in his 
capital by the aid of foreign arms, who reascended his throne over the bodies 
of the slaughtered Boman people, who yields unconditionally to the dictation 
of Austria and Russia, publicly conyicts himself of insolence as well as im- 
potence by imagining that the people of England, who have beheaded one 
king and banished another to maintain inviolate the sacred rights of con- 
science, will succumb to his rule, and give up their liberty at his dictation ! 

I have now briefly traced the outline of the dawn of the Italian revolution 
of '48. I have paved the way for the events of that year, and in my second 
lecture I shall describe to you how the cause of Italy was sacrificed, and 
upon what conditions it can and must be won. 

For myself, I have not a shadow of a doubt of its ultimate and its speedy 
triumph. I believe, and I think you believe, that truth and right must pre- 
vail, and truth and right are incompatible with the papacy and the subjec- 
tion of Italy to the rule of the stranger. It is for you, for us, for whoever 
has one word to speak or one penny to spare, to help in this emancipation — 
remembering the axiom with which we set out, that so long as one nation lan- 
guishes under the reign of falsehood and injustice, so long will the triumph of 
all nations be delayed— remembering, too, that Catholicism exiled from 
Bome, Italy free and united and independent, the principle of absolutism 
will be defeated, and defeated so effectually as never more to raise its head 
to plan the subjugation, or its arm to strike down, the peoples of Europe. 
And when the priest cries out ' Down with Bome t' meaning only persecu- 
tion for our Catholic brethren — and when the hypocritical press endeavours 
to hallo you on to insult and persecute, to beseech the legislature to pass 
penal acts and root out Catholicism, calling it the enemy of progress an4« 
the foe of human liberty — reply to their exhortleitions by saying, * Gentlemen, 
give us a proof of your sincerity by aiding the people of Bome to effect their 
emancipation, and helping by your words, your money, and your diplomatic 
interest that cause which, triumphant, would give Italy, united and inde- 
pendent, to her children-^to Italians. G. H. 



The three principal professors of Owen's College, Manchester, have now 
received their appointments. They are — Mr. A. J. Scott, prindpal and 
professor of logic and mental philosophy 5 Mr. Greenwood, professor of the 
languages and literature of Greece and Rome and of history ; Mr. Alexander 
Sanderson, professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. The former 
gentlemen are of the University College, London, and Mr. Sanderson is of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 

* See the article on the < Papal Aggression ' for an explanation.— Ed. 
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THi; NATIONAL CHABTEB AND SOCIAL BEFORM UNION. 



It is teoorded in Meop^ that a blind' man and a lame one, each feeling the 
diffioolfties under which he lenpeotiv^y laboured, wiielj resolred by union 
the one to derote his eyw, ^e other his legs, for their mntoal benefit ; the 
tale forther tecoants how weU they got on hj snch an arrangement. In ten 
oentories, how Tast haTe been the improy^ents in science 1 and jet in the 
mere rudiments of political knowledge it would almost appear mankind has 
retrograded instead of advanced. These ideas are forced upon us by the 
new attempt to form a yeritable union of all classes upon so broad a basis 
that no party need stand aloof, or fear that by combining their efforts with 
those differing In opinion on minor points have still for their one great 
object the foil, unfottered, and unqualified representation of the whole people. 
To achieve this object (the Alpha, if not tiie Omega, of all true lovers of 
their country and their species), the Democratic Conference was summoned 
in October lagt. This body was composed of men of the most varied opimons 
as to their particular views of society and government ; but the tie that 
bound them together, and made it possible for them to act in concert, was 
that all acknowledged the one great foot — that the first great step, the means 
for ail prospective advantages, was the attainment of the Pec^de's Charter. 
This was the bond that united Social Reformers, Fraternal Democrats, 
Chartists, Financial Reformers, Trades' Unionists, and others, that hitherto 
have been as a rope of sand, no adhesion, no foith, no communion— and all 
because the Chartists and others, whom I will call the lame man, and other 
Social and Political Reformers, whom I wiU call the blind man, saw only 
the particular defoct of his neighbour, and eutirely overlooked his own. 
Let us hope this madness has passed away for ever, and that, by vnse and 
^mutual concession, we may show such a front to misrule, that freedom may 
be enabled to depart from Fabian tactics, and pour their united cohorts upon 
the country of these hitherto invincible tyrants. To achieve this union was 
projected the ' National Charter and Social Reform Union,' ^o, after con- 
•iderable disoossion, agreed to the following amended 

PROORAMMB. 

' Objects and Rules qf the National Charier and Social JReform Union 
* Olffects, — To organise the movement of the people, in order to obtain the 
enactment of the measures herein demanded ; thereby securing for Great 
Britain and Ireland a just, wise, and good government, and such an equitable 
distribution of the fruits of industry as may be conducive to the best interests 
of all the members of the commonwealth. ■ 

« Declaration qf Principles.—That all mankind are brethren, and are bom 
with an equality of right to eiyoy the earth, and all the native raw materials 
on and beneath its surface, its seas and rivers, and the atmosphere surround- 
ing lt| which are naturally the common property of the whole human race. 
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' Meiuuret demanded g/ the Government. '^XlniyenaX Manhood Sofirage* 
with the neoessaiy adjoncts thereto, as emhodied in the People's Charter — 
to wit, Vote by Ballot, Annual Parliaments, Equal Electoral Districts, no 
Property Qualification, and Payment of Members. 

* That while organising the people for the obtainment of the Charter, the 
Union will take advantage of all favourable circumstances to procure social 
reforms, particularly those calculated to ensure National Education, the 
Abolition of restrictions on Freedom of Speech and Publication, a System 
of Equitable Taxation, the Nationalisation of Property in Land, and such 
laws as will best enable the industrious classes to associate for the protection 
of their labours. 

* Rules, — 1. All persons acquiescing in the objects of this Association 
shall be eligible to become members by taking out cards of membership, for 
which, with a copy of the objects and rules, they shall pay not less than 
threepence. 

* 2. That the general government of this Association shall be provisionally 
vested in a Central Committee or Council. The said Committee or Council 
shall use their utmost energies to superintend the movement, perfect the 
organisation, and direct its power. They shall be empowered to call for 
voluntary contributions, when required to carry out its objects ; to appoint 
a Secretary or Secretaries from their own body, who shall be the only paid 
officer or officers; and to issue notices one month previous, convening & 
National Conference, which shall assemble in London not later than the 
month of May, 1861, into whose hands they shall resign their trust. 

* 3. That the members formed into localities shall be empowered to enact 
bye>laws for their own guidance ; to impose payments for local purposes, and 
to nominate not less than seven of their body, including a sub-treasurer 
and sub-secretary, to act as a sub-committee or council for three or six 
months. The said officers to see that the monies received for cards of mem- 
bership are duly forwarded to the Central Committee at least once a month. 
They shall also promote and extend, in every possible legal way, the objects 
and principles of the Association, and otherwise act as the Central Committee 
shall direct. 

' 4. That the National Charter and Social Beform Union be managed, till 
the meeting of the Convention, by thr^e members, chosen from each of the 
associations who have formed this Conference, and the same number from 
any other association who, wishing to merge their association in the 
National Charter and Social Reform Union, shall apply to the executive 
committee for that purpose.' , 

On the reassembling of the Conference, though that body were fully 
aware of the mighty efforts that had been made to foster and create a 
spirit of hostility against it, were certainly not prepared for the following 
proposition : — 

' That to ascertain the practicability of uniting the several sections of 
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Democratic and Social Befonners in one association was the declared 
object of the conveners of this Conference. 

' That the experience gained from the sitting of this Conference, and cir- 
comstances connected therewith, compels the members to come to the con- 
clusion, that the thorough onion of the aforesaid section of reformers is at 
present impracticable. 

' That any association not based upon the union of existing bodies, and 
Bot calculated to enlist the active support of the great mass of Democratic 
and Social Befotmers, would be useless, and would add to the evil of 
sectional agitation. 

^ That, therefore, it is nnadvisable to proceed further with the projected 
National Charter Reform Union. 

^ That the members of this Conference pledge themselves to do their 
utmost to induce their several societies to labour, in the spirit of fraternity 
for the political and social emancipation of the people. 

* That the thanks of the Conference are hereby given to Messrs. Bo£Py, 
Holyoake, and Hooper, for their valuable services as Chairmen of their 
several sittings, and to Mr. John Arnott, for his valuable services as Se- 
cretary ; and that this Conference be, and hereby is, dissolved.' 

But the determination of the Conference was equal to even this exigency, 
and, instead of dissolution, decided merely to adjourn ; and^ at the next 
meeting, appointed a committee of observation to correspond and watch 
over the movement. That committee met, and their first act was the fol- 
lowing address to the country : — 

* Friends, — Most of you are aware of the fact of the Executive of the 
Chartist body having, in conjunction with the leaders of the Chartists 
generally, called together a Conference, to discuss whether a fusion of the 

^Democratic bodies was advisable ; and if so, to devise measures to bring 
about so desirable a consummation. 

' That Conference, composed of equal portions of the various London 
Chartist and Social Befom bodies, with a delegation from the United 
Trades, and a number of invited friends of standing in the Democratic 
cause, have met ; and have decided that it is most desirable that this fusion 
should be at once attempted. 

' The Conference observed with pain, that, from some unexplained reasons, 
those persons who have been loud in suggesting their own projects for union, 
kept entirely aloof from its meetings. But, conscious of the integrity of its 
members, and confident of the adhesion of the millions if they did but exhibit 
a determination really to attempt an actual union of all classes of democrats, 
the Conference have opposed all attempts that have been made to cause its 
dissolution ; and have appointed the present Committee of Observation 
during its adjournment, until the first Sunday in January, 1851. 

' The progranmie of this proposed union is now before the people of the 
United Kingdom ; it is the earnest hope of the Conference that, during its 
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recess, all persons, individnaDy and odllecti^ely, wko have the cause of 
deroocrao]r at heart, will transmit to the Conmiittee of Observation their 
sentiments and wishes on the subject, with a view to fatnre action; and by 
the instmction thus received the Conference will be prepared to act. 

^ On one subject the Committee feels called upon to express a most deeid^ 
opinion — which is the absolute necessity of this or some other plan of union, 
that, by a concentration of the scattered elements of Democracy, will enable 
any Executive you may hereafter appoint to bring the united force of a com- 
pact and determined mass of thinkers and men of action to bear upon oar 
present legislature. 

< We say then, in conclusion, to the men of Great Britain and Ireland — 
now is the time for an universal expression of opinion. Let it no longer 
be said that we clamour for the possession of abstract rights, while, as a body, 
we always neglect to use and exercise those we already possess. 
' Anxiously waiting your addresses on the subject, 

' We are, your faithful friends, 

* Edward Swift, George J. Holyoake, John J. Fussell, John Milne, 

Walter Cooper, George JuHan Harney, George W. M, Beyndds, 

Arthur Bate, Thornton L. Hunt, D, W. Birffy, Henry A. Ivoiy, 

John Pettie, William Shute, Edmund Stallwood, George Hooper, 

Isaac Wilson, Robert Le Blond, Charles Utting, T. Grerald Massey ; 

John Amott, Secretary, to whom all letters are requested to be for* 

warded, at 14, Southampton Street, Strand, London.^ 

Now, wprting men of England, you have hitherto been swindled or 

cajoled out of your rights ; the ball is at your feet ; this body is the first that 

have taken the bull by the horns, and determined that individual agitators 

shall either merge their crotchets or interests in one united movement, or 

shall be made a mark for the scorn of the masses, instead of the oracle that 

has hitherto governed them, too often for individual instead of national 

interests. We say to all men— address this Committee, tell them if you 

will support them ; and, if backed by you, they will cany out a veritable 

union, that will make aristocracy tremble. 



VIEWS OF LIFE FROM SCHILLER. 



WoLMAB and Edwin were friends, and Mved together in a peaceful hermit- 
age, where they had withdrawn themselves from the n<»se of the busy world, 
to investigate in philosophical calm the mysterious destinies of their being. 
Edwin, the fortunate, embraced the worid with more joyous warmth ; while 
the sorrowful Wolmar arrayed it in the sombre tints of his own misfortunes. 
An alley of linden trees was the scene of their dialogues. Once on a bean- 
tiful May-day they were thus walking together ; when the following, as I re- 
member well, was the substance of their discourse. 
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JStfi0m.*-' How bea«tiliil is the day 1 all nature is again cbeerfiil :— but 
why so thouglitful, Wolmar ?' 

Wobnar, — * LeaTe me to myself; yoa know it is my nature to mar your 
joy.' \ 

Edwin, — ' But is it possible thereby to make the cup of joy distasteful ?' 

Wolntar, — * Why not, if you find a spider in it P Look you ! Nature 
now decks herself out to you as a rosy cheeked maiden on her wedding day. 
To me die appears like an age-worn matron ;— ^ouge on her sallow cheeks ; 
ancestral diamonds in her hair. .How ridiculous she is in this Sunday finery : 
garments worn out, and turned a thousand times ! Even this green undulat- 
ing train she wore of old in the sight of Noah, with the self-same perfume, 
and the same motley border. For a Uiousand years she feasted at the table 
of Death ; made up her paint with the bones of her own children ; — and adorned 
corruption with glittering spangles.' Tonng man, art though well assured in 
whose company thou now walkeet P Dost ever consider that this eternal globe 
is the sepulchre of thine ancestors ?— that the wind, which brings down to 
diee the odour of the sweet lindens, perchance wafts to thy nostrils the scattered 
energy of Arminius,— that in the refreshing spring it may be thou tastest the 
crushed bones of our great Henr> ? The atom that in Plato's brain trembled 
at the thought of God, — that in the heart of Titus vibrated with pity, ani- 
mates now perchance the bestial fire in the veins of Sardanapalus, or may be, 
in those of a hanged highwayman now food lor the ravens. Tou seem to 
deem that agreeable, Edwin P 

JBiirtit.— ^ Pardon me ! Tour conversation opens to me a comical scene. 
What if our bodies wander according to certain laws, as it is affirmed of our 
spirits? If you, after the death of the machine, must still continue the 
duties that you performed under the guidance of the soul ; just as the ghosts 
of the departed carry on the occupations of their former life — quce cura fuit 
vivii cadem sequitur tellure repostos.' 

Wolmar*'^* So may the ashes of Lycurgus till now and for ever lie in the 
ocean.' 

Edwrn.^-* Do you hear the tender nightingale warbling yonder? What 
if she be the urn of Tibullus' ashes, who sang as tenderly as she P May be 
the snblime Pindar mounts in every eagle up the blue vault. In every 
coquettish zephyr perchance there flutters an atom of Anacreon. Who can 
tell whether the bodies of the beaux do not fly about in flakes of fine powder 
in the tresses of their ladies P — Whether the remains of the usurer do not lie 
chained to the rust of a hundred years on the buried coin ? — Whether the 
bodies of many authors may not be condemned to be melted into type, or 
milled into paper, to groan for ever beneath the squeeze of the press, and for 
ever to circulate the nonsense of their colleagues ? Do you see, Wolmar P 
Out of the very cup whence you extract bitter gall my humour extracts 
merry jokes^ 
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Wolmar.'^*^ Edwin ! Edwin ! How you gloss over the serions with spor- 
tive wit I Let me continue. The good cause shrinks not from sorutinj.^ 
Edwin. — * But look at Wolmar when he is happier 1' 
Wolmar, — * Fie I There you deeply probe the most dangerous of wounds. 
Wisdom would be a gossiping fault-finder, that goes spunging to every house 
and accommodates herself to every iiumour, calumniating kindness itself to 
the unfortunate, sugaring over evil to the prosperous. A glass of wine can 
deify the fiend. If our humours be the moulds of our philosophy, tell me, 
Edwin, in which shall Truth be poured ? I fear, Edwin, you will be wise 
only by first becoming grave,' 
Etftrin.— * That may I never be, — though to become wise I' 
Wolmar. — ^ Tou have well said. How shall that happen, Edwin ? Work 
is the condition of being, — ^tbe aim of wisdom ; and happiness, they say, is 
the reward* Thousands upon thousands of outspread sails speed towards 
the happy island, in the shoreless sea, to win this golden fleece. Tell me,, 
O man of wisdom ! how many find it P t here behold a fleet whirled in the 
everlasting circle of destiny, — ever thrust from the shore, only again to near 
it,—- ever approaching, ever again to be thrust away. It hastens to its des- 
tination, creeps fearfully along the shore, to provision, to mend the tackle,, 
and never steers into the open sea. Such are they who weary themselves to 
day, only that they may tire themselves out again on the morrow. In 2^ 
moment the number is diminished by one half. The whirlpool of sensuality 
draws others into an inglorious grave. Such are they who waste the whole 
prime of their existence in consuming the gains of their ancestors. Again 
we coant them, and now but a quarter remains behind. Timid and shy, they 
sail forth on the terrible ocean, without a compass, guided only by the de- 
ceitful stars. Already like white clouds, on the edge of the horizon gleams 
the luckless coast. The pilot cries out '* land !" And behold a miserable 
plank gives way, and the leaky ship sinks on the hard rocks. The most 
skilful swimmer struggles to land, — a stranger in the Etherial zone, — alone 
he wanders around, and seeks with tearful eyes his northern home. Thus 
do I abstract from the great sum of your brave system one million after 
another. Children are pleased with the accoutrements of men ; and men 
lament that they are no more children. The stream of our knowledge rolls 
backwards to its source. The evening is as the morning. In the self-same 
night Aurora and Hesperus embrace. And the sage that would break 
through the bounds of mortality sinks down and becomes once more as frivo- 
lous as a child. Now, Edwin, do you vindicate the potter agunst the pot P 
Answer, Edwin,' 

Edwin,^^ The potter is already vindicated if the pot can argue with 
him.' 

Wolmar. — * Answer.' 

Edwin, — ' I say, then, even if the island be missed, yet is the voyage not 
thrown away.' 
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Wolmar. — * Perhaps io feeding the eye on the picturesque landscape as 
it flies past, Edwin ? And for that, to be tossed about in storms, — for that 
to tremble over sharp rocks,— >for that on the heaving waste to stagger before 
the vengeance of a three-fold death ! Speak no more ! mj grief is more elo- 
quent than your enjoyment !' 

Edwin,— ^ And shall I therefore trample on the violet because I cannot 
have the rose ? Or shall I lose this May-day because a thunder-storm may 
darken it ? I derive cheerfulness from the cloudless blue, which shortens 
for me the subsequent tedium of the storm. Shall I not pluck the flower be- 
cause it will no more scent the morning ? I cast it aside when it is faded, 
and gather its young sister, that already so lovely breaks from out the bud.' 
— Rendered in the Looker^On. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



Catholicism, the Religion of Fear, With eight engravings from the remark- 
able work of Father Pinamonti, of the Society of Jesus, published by 
Catholic authority. By Gr. J. Holtoaeb. J. Watson, 3, Queen's 
Head Passage, Paternoster Bow. 1860. 

"With a bright red cross turned upside down upon its cover — garnished 
with a series of striking, authentic, and terrific engravings of hell torments 
—accompanied by a stem, but not inelegant, critique of the Religion of 
Fear,— Mr. Holyoake's pamphlet is a very valuable contribution to * Papal 
Aggression ' literature. In this small work, Mr. Holyoake has done what 
has not been done elsewhere — stated the case fairly between Catholi- 
cism and Rationalism, and clearly shown that compromise between the two 
is impossible ; that, if we carry out the Reformation of Luther, Rationalism 
must be the result ; and that, as Catholicism is * a widely- ramified conspiracy 
against popular liberty,' so Rationalism, the * ofispring of civilisation,' is 
the doctrine and the gospel of liberty. No one who desires to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the ' Papal Aggression ' question, should rest until he has 
perused this welcome pamphlet. 



Olive : a Novel, By the Author of * "the Ogilvies,' Chapman and Hall. 
1850. 

We notice this work because it delineates a character professedly as a 
specimen sceptic. Will the authoress consider her sceptic a little ? He id 
miserable— tormented, not because he is a sceptic, but because he has acted 
<a lie' — because he has outraged his conscience, betrayed his duty, by be- 
coming and remaining a miniscer of the Church of England after he was 
atheist in thought and reason. Olive is a praiseworthy novel, and we regret 
that a noble character, so illogically treated, should disfigure its pages. 
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CONFORMITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



Sir, — An inyestigation of the prinoiples of diflferent pn^assicms of fidtb is 
one of the most important considerations which fall nnder man's notice. A 
carefal examination of the yarioos arguments brooght forward bj the adherents 
of opposing sects alone ought to convince any (me of the truth of the preten* 
sions of anj fiustioo. Having enrolled myself under the standard of Free- 
thought, I hail with unfeigned satis&ction the continued appearance of the 
Freethinker's Magazine.^ and wish to contribute my mite to the treasury. 
It is not with any wish to destroy morality, and to throw men into theolo- 
gical anarchy, that I present the following remarks ; but I desire to see man- 
kind snatched from that fatal influence which retards all progress, and clouds 
all truth, sabjeeting us to a cruel tyranny. 

One argument of the supporters of this religion, when attempting to prove 
the authenticity of the New Testament, is, that tiie fiusts mentioned in that 
volume, are coincident to, and agree with, the manners and events of that 
period. It is asserted that allusions are made to the habits of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Jews, and this is confidently assumed to be proof positive that 
the writers were present in those countries, and wrote from personal obser- 
vation. With regard to Jewish customs, they, say our opponents, were 
overthrown and mixed with others after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, therefore these accounts must necessarily have been written before 
that era. Now, with all due submission to their superior knowledge, I 
inquire of these how they have discovered what Hebrew manners were before 
the conquest of the Jewish c^tal 7 If they have no evidence to show in. 
proof of this, we cannot for one moment dq>end upon their bare assertion of 
it ; but if, on the contrary, they have evidence, that evidence must necessa- 
rily be contained in accounts of those customs written when they were usual 
and common. And in that case, I inquire, why should not the Gospel 
historians have used the same writings? Can they give any proof that 
those writers were not acquainted with the books then extant P If they^ 
cannot then is their argument entirely useless and valueless. As proofs that 
the writers of the Testament were familiar with the writings of the ancients 
I might cite many instances, but one vrill suffice. Plato published a scheme- 
of theism, in which he set forth a Trinitarian Godhead, which he denomi- 
nated Logot^ a Greek term signifying ^ The Word.' St. John begins bift 
narrative by introducing this name, and impropriating it, in the same 
manner as Plato had done, to God. Now l^e writer of John's Gospel 
would not have been likely to have chosen a name so strange £» the Deity, 
if he had not been acquainted widi this work of Plato. TMs ooinoidaiioe ia 
most expressive, and alone will illustrate my position. 

But it was the peculiarity of the Jews, that their manners were not suf- 
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fered to be adulterated by those of other natioDS, for their religion withheld 
them from introducing foreign customs. For years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem they still kept aloof from the uncircumcised, and the seed of 
Abraham was unmixed with other tribes. Therefore it could be no great 
difficulty to attain a knowledge of their manners even at a later period than 
the third or fourth century. 

The probable origin of the New Testament is that the traditional sayings 
of Christ and the events of his life, which designing men had promulgated, 
were <Mlleoted by dififermt persons, and ^embellished by them with what their 
lancy invented. This would at once account for the discrepancies so often 
found in the four gospels. Of epistles there were an immense number written, 
and ascribed to every person connected with the propagation of the Chris- 
tian religion ; these, with many other writings, were at last placed before 
a council of priests, who voted that the books now composing our Testament 
should be considered as forming a volume for the perusal of Christians, ex- 
cluding, however, the book of Revelations. But their judgment was but 
little regarded, for disputes ran high among the true believers, and many 
denied the whole of the scriptures, while others maintained that the greater 
part were felse. A few examples will justify this. The Manichsens, ft 
numerous sect, rejected the New Testament, and asserted that it was a mere 
forgery ; the Marcionists and Corinthians refosed credence to the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the former alleged that the Evangelists were filled with 
felsities ; the Eucratics and Sevenians admitted neither the Acts nor the 
Epistles of Paul ; the Nazarines rejected the latter ; and the Yalentinians 
asserted the New Testament was filled with errors, imperfections, and 
contradictions. 

It is most likely, from the nature of the writings, that they were written 
by priests, and they, as we all know, were well versed in all the learned 
authors, and would consequently be enabled to describe with accuracy the 
manners and customs of different nations. 

There can be but lit^ doubt that the authors of the Gospels and the 
Acts designedly introduced many circumstances coincident with real fkcts. 
Of all these conformities I believe the minutest search has discovered about 
fifty, and all these were well known to, and are mentioned by, the authors of 
those days. 

in conclusion, I cannot perceive any appearance of the boasted strength 
of the conformity argument ; nor wiH any person, I think, after, giving the 
circumstaaoes an impartial and unprejudiced examination, disagree with me. 
Indeed Christianity appears so filled with absnrditiee and contradictions 
that I cannot bring it before my observation in any other form than that of 
an impious libd upon the Author of Nature. To attribute such a work as 
the Christian volume to him is stripping him of all those bright colours under 
which he is represented to the mind, and degrading him below the usual 
average of human kind. Hugh John Urquhart. 
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WHO ARE THE SCOFFERS NOW ? 



Sir,— Defenders of theology, whether it be with the tongue or the pen, 
seldom ^1, in speaking of freethinking, to lay particular stress upon the 
scoffing spirit of its professors. How often is the cry raised, that ridicule 
is the strpngest weapon of the freethinker ! How often do theologians ex- 
claim that their most sacred beliefs are mocked at, and that those things, 
upon which depend their eternal salvation, are made the laughing-stocks of 
a discussion-room ! But, I think, upon examination it will be found, that 
sneering is not confined exclusively to unbelieyers ; but that those, who are. 
very eloquent in decrying this method of argument, when levelled at their 
own opinions, are not the least prominent in its use against the opinions of 
others. Though it may be said of freethinkers, that they sometimes jest at 
that extraordinary system of arithmetic, which makes one three, and three 
one ; it can never be said that they fall into the error of supposing that in- 
sults will pass for arguments. Theologians would do well to let their old 
^ points* lie dormant. Men will now begin to perceive, that it is not only 
freethinkers who caui scoff, but priests who know how to revile ; that it is 
not only the unbeliever who laughs at what he totally denies, but the 
Christian who does not scruple to insult the feelings of those whose belief 
is but a shade different from his own. If it be shocking for Paine, as a 
deist, to joke upon Christianity, it is not less shocking for Dr. Gumming, as 
a Christian, to insult those whose Christianity is not, after all, so very wide 
of his own. From the Premier, down to the smallest orator, in the smallest 
vestry- meeting, it is astonishing to perceive with what little consideration 
the conscientious belief of a large portion has been treated. Lord John 
calls their ceremonies * mummeries.' Dr. Cumming says the Pope is an 
* old idiot.' Caricatures are displayed in shop windows, which, had they 
been the production of freethinkers, would be denounced as vile, beastly, 6cq» 
I am not fond of the Pope. I have no great liking for Cardinals. I have a 
particular dislike for the Eucharist, yet, had I employed the same terms in 
speaking of Catholics, as believers in the Queen's supremacy, the sanctity of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Consubstantiation, have employed, I 
should feel that in future my wisdom would be best displayed by my silence. 
. In the course of the week we shall have carol singers shouting : — 

' Rejoice ! our Saviour he w^ bom 
On Christmas-day in the morning.' 

Rejoice ! with Protestantism and Catholicism ready to fly at each other's 
throats ; and some dozens of other sects, all hoping that the present agita- 
tion will increase their little flock. How often do we find men who are 
kind friends, charitable and tolerant in general, yet, speak a word agaiuHt 
their particular creed, and straightway their tolerance, their kindness, their 
charity, 'take unto themselves wings and flies away,' leaving behind 
bigoted, intolerent, denouncing theologians. 
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Now, Sir, can we not set a better example, and show those who think they 
are members of the ^ heavenly choir' how to treat the views of an opponent, 
how to endeavour to convince, rather than silence. We shall not, I hope, 
make our chief argument the intolerance of our opponents, and perorate by 
threatening them with the police. We shall not, I hope, ever be found 
throwing a mover of an amendment from the platform, nor, on the appearance 
of an adversary, indulging in the discordant sounds which Protestants of 
late have brought into fashion. They call us 'cold,' 'hard' freethinkers, and 
dead to all ' spiritual feelings' of our nature ; but though my views were the 
north pole of the mind, I would prefer them to the torrid tone of theology, 
wliich produce fruits of such an exciting nature. I am content to freeze in 
the cold of Rationalism, rather than bum with the fire of Religion. I will 
leave those wh^ believe in the Trinity to damn those who believe in Purga- 
tory, and vice versa, and endeavour to argue whilst they denounce, to reason 
whilst they storm. It is somewhat amusing to hear the Cardinal, hoping 
' God will enlighten' the Bishop ; and the Bishop, that ' the Lord may turn 
the Cardinal from the error of his ways ;' to hear a meeting denounce intol- 
erance, and finish by singing : — ' 

* O Lord, God, arise ! 
Confound our enemies !' 
The ultimate fruit of the present struggle will be, I believe, a great gain 
to free-thought. Men will begin to discover that what is tyranny in a 
Pope, is no less so in Episcopacy. When men begin really to judge for 
themselves, we shall soon discover, ' that wherever thought and progress 
are leading man in these days, it is not to Rome.' Silesc am. 

THE TELESCOPE AND THE MICROSCOPE. 



The one led me to see a system in every star ; the other leads me to see a 
world in every atom The one taught me that this mighty globe, with the 
burden of its people and of its countries, is but a grain of sand on the high 
field of immensity ; the other teaches me, that every grain of sand may 
harbour within it the tribes and the families of a busy population. The one 
told me of the insignificance of the world I tread upon ; the other redeems 
it from all its insignificance — for it tells me that, in the leaves of every forest, 
and in the flowers of every garden, and in the waters of every rivulet, there 
are worlds teeming with life, and numberless as are the glories of the fir- 
mament. The one has suggested to me, that beyond and above all that is 
visible to man there may lie fields of creation which sweep immeasurably 
along, and carry the impress of the Almighty's hand to the remotest scenes 
of the universe; the other suggests to me, that within and beyond all that 
minuteness which the aided eye of man has been able to explore, there may 
be a region of invisibles — ttnd that, could we draw aside the mysterious 
curtain which shrouds it from our senses, we might there see a theatre of as 
many wonders as Astronomy has unfolded, a universe within the compass of 
a point 80 small an to elude all the powers of the microscope, but where the 
wonder-working God finds room for the exercise of all his attributes, where 
he can raise another mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate them all 
with the evidence of his glory. — Dr, Chalmers, quoted by Dr, Pye Smith, 
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EVIL EFFECTS OF SUPERSTITIOUS INTOLERANCE. 



With the utmost stretch of attention we are scarcely able to seize these 
subtle distinctions, which aim at setting in opposition unknown causes whose 
effects aze always the samci The examination of them fatigues the reason, 
and appears a sort of blasphemy against that inscrutable Being, who is thas 
submitted to a kind of moral dissection. With more difficulty still should 
we pursue the different shades of these opinions, and all the various sects to 
which they gave rise. But the influence of these subtle questions was fatal 
to the empire : every sect persecuted in its turn, and the orthodox — that is 
to say, the victorious— abused, 'more cruelly than the others, the power 
which they were no longer able to retain. The first dignitaries of the 
church were expelled from their seats ; many perished in exile, many in 
prison, many were even sentenced to death. Those who held the forbidden 
opinions were denied the liberty of worship ; while the property of the con- 
demned churches was seized, and thousands of monks, fighting with staves 
and stones, excited tumults in which rivers of blood were shed. Large towns 
were given up to pillage, and to all the outrages of a brutal soldiery ; and all 
this as a punishment for an attachment to words rather than ideas. At the 
end of the sixth century, the greater part of the empire, especially the 
eastern, longed for a foreign deliverer — even for the yoke of a heathen or a 
magian, so that they might esc^e from the intolerance of the orthodox 
party and of the emperors. — SismondPs Fall of the Roman Empire^ vol. I., 
p. 271. 

Co Correi^onlrmttf. 

All commnnications for this periodical are to be addressed to the Editor of 
the FreeHmker*» Magazine^ care of J. Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage, 
Paternoster* row, London. We have received a number of communica* 
tions from good and true friends of the cause on the subject of subscrip* 
tiocs towards this attempt at propagandism. We thank them roost sin- 
cerely ; and while declining thdr kind offers as regards this work, beg to 
suggest the formation in every town of a committee to collect subscriptions, 
&c., the proceeds to be devoted to supplying the local priesthood with 
<5bpie8 of works of progress as fast as they come out. To such communi- 
tieb we promise, on our part (and fancy can guarantee on the part of seve- 
ral other puolications), such a reduction on the cost, as shall enable the 
various committees to distribute a larger quantity than under ordinary 
circumstances they would be enabled to do. The Editor begs to inti- 
mate, it would forward the cause of progress were he furnished with 
the names and addresses of the clergy of all denominations in their several 
localities. 

Printed by Holyoake Brothers, 3. Queen's Head Passage, Paternoster-row; and pablished 
by James Watson, 3, Queen's Bead Passage, Patemoater-row, London. 
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THE GENUINE GIBBON. 

A. REPRINT OF THOSE PORTIONS OF THE FAMOUS HISTORIAN THAT 
CHRISTIANS ' CONSIDER IT TO BE THEIR DUTY TO SUPPRESS, IN 
ORDER THAT DOUBTS MAY NOT BE RAISED AS TO THE INFALLIBI- 
LITY OF DIYINE REVELATION. 

[Chapter XV. Concluded from p. 270.] 

They expose, with superfluous wit and eloquence, the extravagance of 
Polytheism. They interest our compassion by displaying the innocence and 
sufferings of their injured brethren. But when they would demonstrate the 
divine origin of Christianity, they insist much more strongly on the pre- 
dictions which announced, than on the miracles which accompanied, the 
appearance of the Messiah. Their favourite argument might serve to ediiy 
a Christian or to convert a Jew, since both the one and the other acknow- 
ledge the authority of. those prophecies, and both are obliged, with devout 
Teverenoe, to search for their sense and their accomplishment. But this 
mode of persuasion loses much of its weight and influence, when it is ad- 
dressed to those who neither understand nor respect the Mosaic dispensatioo 
and the prophetic style.* In the unskilful hands of Justin and of the suo- 
oeeding apologists, the sublime meaning of the Hebrew oracles evaporates 
in distant types, affected conceits, and cold allegories ; and even their au-- 
thenticity was rendered suspicious to an unjenlightened Gentile, by the 
mixture of pious Ibrgeries, which, under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, 

* If the famous prophecy of the Seventy weeks bad been alleged to a 
Boman philosopher, would he not have replied in the words of Cicero, ' Qua 
taodem ista auguratio est, annorum potiufi quam aut mensium aut diorum P' 
De Divinatione, it. 30. Observe' with what irreverence Luoian (in Alex* 
aadro, o. 13.) and his friend Celsus m. Orlgtn (1. vii. p. 327*,) ^xprais 
themselves concerning the Hebrew prophets. 
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adJ the Sibyls,* were obtruded on him as of equal Talue with the genoioe 
inspiratioDS of Heaven. The adoption of firaad and sophistry in the de- 
fence of revelation, too often reminds us of the injudicious con^upt^of those 
poets who load their invulnerable Leroes with a useless weight of onmber- 
some and brittle armour. 

But how shall we excuse the supine inattention of the Pagan and philo- 
sophic world to those evidences wbtioh were presented by tl^e h^nd of Ov^ 
nipotence, not to their reason, l)ut to their senses ? During the age of Christ, 
of his apostles, and of their first disciples, the doctrine which they preached 
was confirmed by innumerable prodigies. The lame walked, the blind saw, 
the sick were healed, the dead were raised, ^semons were expelled, and the 
laws of Nature were frequently suspended for the benefit of the church. But 
the sages of Greece and Rome turned aside from the awful spectacle, and, par- 
suing the ordinary occupations of life and study, appeared unconscious of anj 
alterations in the moral or physical government of the world. Under the 
reign of Tiberius, th^ whole earth ,f or at least a celebrated province of the 
Boman empire,| was involved in a pnetemataral darkness of tliree hours. 
Even this miraculous event, which ought to have excited the wonder, the 
curiosity, and devotion of mankind, passed without notice in an age of science 
and hi8tory.§ It happened during the lifetime of Seneca and the elder Piin j^ 
who must have experienced the immediate effects, or received the earliest 
intelligence, of the prodigy. Each of these philosophers, in a laborioas work, 
has recorded all the great phenomena of Nature, earthquakes, meteors^ 
comets, and eclipses, which his indefiitigable curiosity could collect. || Both 
the one and the other have omitted to mention the greatest phenomenon to 
which the moral eye has been witness since the creation of the globe. A dis- 
tinct chapter of PlinylF is designed for eclipses of an extraordinaiy nature and 

* The philosophers, who derided the more ancient predictions of the Sybils, 
would easily have detected the Jewish and Christian forgeries, w^oh have 
been so triumphantly quoted by the fathers from Justin Martyr to Lactantius. 
When the Sibylline verses had performed ^eir appointed task, they, like the 
system of the millennium, were quietly laid aside. The Christian Sibyl had 
, unluckily fixed the ruin of Rome for the year 196, A« U. C. 948. 

t The fathers, as they are drawn out in battle array by Dom Calmet (Dis-, 
sertations sur la Bible, tom. iii., pp. 295-308), seeni to cover the .whole earth 
with darkness, in which they are allowed by most of the modems. 

I Origen ad Matth., c. 27, and a few modem criticPr-Be^ai Le Clerc, 
Lardner, <fec. — are desirous of confining \i to the land of Judea. ' 

§ The celebrated passage of Phlegon is now wisely . abandoned,. When 
Tertnllian assures the Pagans, that the mention of toe prodigy is fou^d in 
Arcanis (not Archivis) vestris (see his Apology, c. ^1), he probably appeals 
to the Sybilline verses, which relate.it exactly in thp words of th^ Gq^pel. 

li Seneca Qusst Natur., i. 1. 15. vi. 1. vii. 17. , Plixu Hm. Natur., 1. ii. 

IT PUn. Hist. Natur., ii., 30. 
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miinual duration'; but he oontenb himself with describing the singular 
de/eots of light which foHowed the murder of Caesar, when, during the 
greatest part of a year, the orb of the sun appealed pale and without splen- 
ddur. This season of obscurity, which cannot surely be compared with the 
pratematural darkness of the Passion, had been already celebrated by most 
of the poets* and historians of that remai^ble^age.f 



CHAP. XVI. 

THB CONDUCT OF THB ROMAN OOFBRkMBNT TOWARbs TAB CHRISTIANS, 
'FROM THB RBION OF NBBO TO THAT OF CONSTAKTINli. 

If we seriously consider the purity of the Christian religion, the sanctity of 
itd moral precepts, and the innocent as well as austere Utcs of the greater 
number of those who, during the first ages, embraced the faith of the gospel, 
we should naturally suppose thai so benevolent a doctrine would have been 
received with due reverence, even by the unbelieving world ; that the learned 
aAd the polite, however they might deride the miracles, would have esteemed 
the virtues of the new rtect ; and that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, 
would have protected an order of men who yielded the most passive obedience 
to the laws, though they declined the active cares of war and government. 
If, on the other hand, we recollect the universal toleration of Polytheism, as 
it wais invariably maintained by the faith of the people, the incredulity of 
philosophers, and the policy of the Roman jsenate and emperors, we are at a 
loss to discover what new offence the Christians had committed, what new 
provocation could exasperate the mild indifference of antiquity, and what 
new motives conld urge the Roman princes, who beheld without concern a 
thousand forms of reHgion subsisting in peace under their gentle sway, to in- 
flict a severe punishment on any part of their subjects, who had chosen for 
themselves a singular but an inoffensive mode of faith and worship. 

The religious policy of the ancient world seems to have assumed a more stem 
and intolerant character, to oppose the progress of Christianity. About four- 
score years after the death of Christ, his innocent disciples were punished 
with death by the sentence of a proconsul of the most amiable and philoso- 

• Vix^lGrebrgic.i.466. Tibullu8,Li. Eleg. v. ver. 76. Ovid Metamorph. 
XV. 782. Lucau PhaS-sal. i. 640. The last of these poets places this prodigy 
hefore the civil war. 

f See a public epistle of M. Antony in Joseph. Antiquit. xiv. }2. Plutarch 
in CcBsar, p. 471. Appian, Bell. Civil. I. iv. Dion Cassius, 1. xlv. p. 431. 
Julius Obsequens, c. 128. His little treatise is an abstract of Livy^s pro- 
diKietf. 
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^ie cbaracier, and according to the laws of as emperor, distiDgalsbed bj tbe 
wisdom and jostioe of Us general administration. The apologies which wen 
repeatedly addressed to the snecessor of Trajan are filled with the most ps- 
thetie complaints, that the Christians who ohejed the dictates, and solicited 
the liherty, of conscience, were alone, among all the snhjects of the Roman 
empire, excluded from the common benefits of their anspiciotu goyermneDt. , 
The deaths of a fevr eminent martyrs have been recorded with care ; and from i 
the time Christianity was invested with supreme power, the goyemors of the 
ehnrch have been no less diligently employed in displaying the cruelty, than 
in imitating the conduct, of their Pagan adversaries. To separate (if it be 
possible) a few authentic as well as interesting facts from an undigested mass 
of fiction and error, and to relate in a clear and rational manner, the causes, 
the extent, the duration, and the most important circumstances of the per- 
secutions to which the first Christians were exposed, is the design of the 
present Chapter. 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion, depressed by fear, animated with 
resentment, and perhaps heated by enthusiasm, are seldom in a proper temper 
of mind calmly to investigate, or candidly to appreciate, the motives of their 
enemies, which often escape the impartial and discerning view even of those 
who are placed at a secure distance firom the flames of persecution. A reason 
has been assigned for the conduct of the emperor towards the primitive 
Christians, which may appear the more specious and probable as it is drawn 
firom the acknowledged genius of Polytheism. It has already been observed, 
that the religious concord of the world was principally supported by the im- 
plicit assent and reverence which the nations of antiquity expressed for their 
respective traditions and ceremonies. It might therefore be expected, that 
they would unite with indignation against any sect or people which should 
sephrate itself from the communion of mankind, and claiming the exolqsive 
possession of divine knowledge, should disdain every form of worship except 
its own as impious and idolatrous. The rights of toleration were held by 
mutual indulgence : they were justly forfeited by a refusal of the accustomed 
tribute. As the payment of this tribute was inflexibly refused by the 
Jews, and by them alone, the consideration of the treatment which they 
experienced from the Roman magistrates will serve to explain how far these 
speculations are justified by facts, and will lead us to discover the true 
causes of the persecution of Christianity. 

Without repeating what has been already mentioned, of the reverence 
of the Boman princes and governors for the temple of Jerusalem» we shall 
only observe, that the destruction of the temple and city was accompanied and 
followed by every circumstance that could exasperate the minds of the con- 
querors, and authorise Teligious persecution by the most specious argumeirts 
of political justice and the public safety. From the reign of Nero to that 
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of Antomnus Pius, the Jews discoyered a fierce impatience of the dominion 
o) Borne, which repeatedly hroke out in the most faribus massacres and io" 
enrrections, Humanity is shocked at the recital of the horrid cruelties which 
they committed in the cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, and of Cyrene, where they 
dwelt in treacherous friendship with the unsuspecting natives ;* and we are 
tempted to applaud the severe retaliation which was exercised by the anus of < 
the legions against a race of fanatics, whose dire and credulous superstition 
seemed to render them the implacable enemies, not only of the Boman go* 
Temment, but of humankind.f The enthusiasm of the Jews was supported 
by th^ opinion, that it was unlawful for them to pay taxes to an idolatrous 
master ; and by the flattering promise which they derived from their ancient 
oracles, that a conquering Messiah would soon arise, destined to break their 
fetters, and to invest the favourites of heaven with the empire of the earth. 
It was by announcing himself as their long-expected deliverer, and by calling 
on all the descendants of Abraham to assert the hope of Israel, that the 
famous Barchochebas collected a formidable army, with which he resisted, 
during two years, the power of the Emperor Hadrian.| 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the resentment of the Bo* 
man princes expired after the victory ; nor were their apprehensions oon* 
tinned beyon«l the period of war and danger. By the general indulgence of 
polytheism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were re- 
stored to their ancient privileges, and once more obtained the permission of 
circumcising their children, with the easy restraint that they should never 
confer on any foreign proselyte that distinguishing mark of the Hebrew raoe.§ 
The numerous remains of that people, though they were still excluded from 
the precincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and to maintain con- 
siderable establishments both in Italy and in the provinces, to acquire the 
freedom of Bome, to enjoy municipal honours, and to obtain at the same tim ^ 

• In Cyrene they massacred 220,000 Greeks ; in Cyprus, 240,000 ; in 
Egypt, a very great multitude. Many of these unhappy victims were sawed 
asunder, according to a precedent to which David bad given the sanction of 
his example. The victorious Jews devoured the flesh, licked up the blood, 
and twisted the entrails like a girdle round their bodies. See Dion Cassius, 
1. Ixviii. p. 1145. 

f Without repeating the well-known narratives of Josephus, we may learn 
from Dion (1. Ixix. p. 1162), that in Hadrian's war 580,000 Jews were cut 
ofT by the sword, besides an infinite number which perished by fiunine, by 
disease, and by fire. 

, X For the sect of the Zealots, see Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. i. c. 17, 
for the characters of the Messiah, according to the Babbis, 1. v. c. 11, 12, 13, 
fbr the actions of Barchochebas, 1. vii. c. 12. 

§ It is tb Modestinus, a Boman lawyer (L vi. regular.), that we are in- 
debted for a distinct knowledge of the Edict of Antoninus. See Casauboii 
ad Hist. August, p. 27. 
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an esemptioii , froiQ the . burdeniome aod expensive oflSees. of society. Tb« 
moderation oc the contem^ of tl^e Bpn^msga^e a legal sanetion to. the form 
of eodesiasticai police whijDh was institqted bj the yanquished sect. The 
patriarch, who had fixed his residence at Tiberias, was empowered to 4ip. 
point his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise a domestic juri^ 
diction, and to receive from his dispersed brethren an annual contribution.* 
New synagogue^ were frequently erected in the principal cities of the empire ; 
and. the sabbaths, the fasts, and the festivalsi which wereeither commanded 
by the M<osaio law, or enjoined by the traditions of the.Babbis, were cele- 
brated in the most solemn and public manBer.t Suoh gentle treatment 
insensibly assuaged the stem temper of the Jews. AwaVmed from their 
dseam .of prophecy and conqpest, they assumed the bebaTJM>ur of peaceable 
and industrious subjects. Their irreconcileable hatred to mankind, instead 
of flaming out in acts of blood and vioilenoey evaporated in lees dangerous 
gratifications. They embraced f very opportunity pf overreaching. the idd- 
aters in trade ; and they pronounced secret and ambiguoos) imprecations 
against the haughty kingdom of £4om4 

,Su^ce the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the deities adored by their 
so.vereign and their feUow-subjects, enjoyed however the free exercise of their 
unsocial religion, there must have existed some other cause, which exposed 
the disciples of Christ to those severities from which the posterity of Abraham 
vras exempt. The difiference between them is simple and obvious ; but, ac- 
cording to the sentiments of antiquity, it was of the highest importai^c«e. 

The Jews were a ncUioti—ihe Christians were a sect ; and if it was natnral 
for every community to respef;t the sacred institutions of their neighbours^ it 
was incumbent on t^em^ to persevere in those of their ancestors. The voice 
ofnra<4es, the precepts of philosophers, and tl^ ^uthcarity of the laws, una- 
nimously enforced this national obligation. By their lofty claim of superior 
sanctity, the Jews might provoke the Polytheists to consider them as an 
odious and impure ra^e. By disdaining the intercourse of .other nations ^bey 
might deserve their contempt. The laws of Moses might be for the most 
part frivolous or absurd; yet since they had been received during many ages 

* See Basnage, Histoire des Jnifs, 1. iii. c. 2, 3. The office of Patriarch 
was suppressed by Theo4o8iu8 the younger. 

t We need only mention the purim, or deliverance of the Jews from the 
rage of Hamap, which, till the reign of Theodosius, was celebrated with 
insolent triumph and riotous intemperance. Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 1. vi. 
c. 17* 1. viii. c. 6. 

X According to the false Josephus, Tsepho, the grandson of Esau, con- 
ducted into Italy the army of ^neas, king of Carthage. Anqther colony of 
Idnmsei^Sy^ying from the sword of David, took refugp in the, dominions o€ 
BpfnuLnsi. Foig the^ or for other reasons of equal weight, the^ namo of 
£dom was applied by the Jews to the Roman empire. 
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by a large society, bis foHow^)^ Vere justified 'by'tbt example of niankiiid ; 
and it was uniTeMailj acknowledged that' thej had a' right tof-praetise what 
it would hate been criminal in them to neglect. Bttt this ' principle which 
protected- the Jewish synagi^gtie, afforded not any fovbur or secitrity to the 
primitiTe church. By embraMng the fiiith of the gospel, the Christians in- 
ctirred the supposed gtiilt of an nnnbttiral and unpardonable offence. They' 
dltfsoli^ the sacred ties of custom and edaeatton, violated the religions in- 
stitutions of their country, and prestimptnbnsly despii^ whatever their 
fatiiers had believed as tme, or had reverenced aS sacr^. Nor was this 
apostacy (if we may use the expression) merely of a partial or lubal kind ; 
since the picas deserter who withdraw himself fi>om the teikiples of Egypt or' 
Syria, wbald equally disdain to s^ek an asylum in those of Athens or Car- 
thage. Every Christian rejected with contempt th|e superstition^ of hi* ' 
family, his city^ and his prdvince. The whole body of Christians unani- 
mously r^ftised to hold any commiimon with the gods of Koibe, of the empire, 
and of mankind. It was in Tain that the oppressed believer assorted th&' 
inalienable rights of conscience and private judgm^t. Though his situation ' 
might excite the pity, his arguments could never reach thlB understanding, 
either of the philosophic or of the believing part of the Pagan world. To 
their apprehensiobs, it was^o less a mfttfer of surprise that any individuals 
shdtild entertain scruples against complying with the established mode of' 
worship, than if they had conceived a sudden abhorreilce to th^ maAn^, 
the dress, or ithe language of their native country;* 

The surprise bf the Pagans was soon succeeded l)y resentment j and the ' 
most pious of men were exposed to the unjust but dangeroifs imj^utations of 
impiety. Malicii and prejudice concurred in representing the Christians as a ' 
society of atheists, who, by the most daring attack on the religious constitution 
of the empire, had merited the severest animadversion of the civil magistrate. 
They had separated themselves (they gloried in the confession) from every 
mode of supet^titlon which was received in any part of the globe by the 
vfiribus tempers nf polytheism ; but it vras not altogether so evfdeiit what ' 
deity, or What form of worship, they had substituted to the gods add temples 
of antiquity. The pure and sublime idea which they eht^ain^d' of the Su- 
preme Being escaped the gross conception of the Pagan multitude, who 
w^ere at a loss to discover a spiritual and solitary Gdd, that was neither re- 
f pfesented' under any corporeal figure or symbol, nor was adored with the ac- 
customed pomp of libations and festivals, of altars and sacrifices.t The sAgCs 

* From the arguments of Celsus, as they are represented and reflated by 
Origen (1. 5. pp. 247-259), we may clearly discover the distinction that was 
mlLoe between the J emsh people and the Ciiristian sect. . See in the pialo^e 
of Minucius Foelix (c. 6, 6) a fair and not inelegant description of the popu- 
laf'sentifti'ents, with regard to the desertion of the established worship. 

t Cur nulks'ara^' habent ? templa nuUa ? nuUa nota simulacra ? . , . . Under 
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of Greece and Aome, who had elevated their minds to the contemplation of 
the existence and attribates of the First Cause, were induced by reason or 
bj vanitj to reserve to themselves and their chosen disciples the privilege of 
this philosophical devotion.* Thej were far from admitting the prejudices 
of mankind as the standard of truth, but they considered them as flowing 
from the original disposition of human nature ; and they supposed that any 
popular mode of faith and worship which presumed to disclaim the assistance 
of the senses, would, in proportion as it receded from superstition, find itself 
incapable of restraining the wanderings of the fancy and the visions of fana- 
ticism. The careless glance which men of wit and learning condescended to 
cast on the Christian revelation, served only to cbnfirm their hasty opinion, 
and to persuade them, that the principle, which they might have revered, 
of the diyine unity, was defaced by the wild enthusiasm, and annihilated by 
the airy speculations, of the new sectaries. The author of a celebrated dia- 
logue, which has been attributed to Lucian, whilst he affects to treat the 
mysterious subject of the Trinity in a style of ridicule and contempt, betrays 
his own ignorance of the weakness of human reason, and of the inscrutable 
nature of the Divine perfections. 

It might appear less surprising, that the founder of Christian!^ should not 
only be revered by his disciples as a sage and a prophet, but that he should 
be adored as a God. The Polytheists were disposed to adopt every article of 
faith, which seemed to offer any resemblance, however distant or imperfect, 
with the popular mythology ; and the legends of Bacchus, of Hercules, and 
of ^culapius, had, in some measure, prepared their imagination for the 
appearance of the Son of God under a human form.f But they were as- 
tonished that the Christians should abandon the temples of those ancient 
heroes, who, in the infancy of the world, had invented arts, instituted laws^ 
and vanquished the tyrants or monsters who infested the earth; in order to 
choose, for the exclusive object of their religious worship, an obscure teacher 
who, in a recent age, and among a barbarous people, had fallen a sacrifice 
either to the malice of his own countrymen, or to the jealousy of the Roman 
government. The Pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude for temporal 
benefits alone, rejected the inestimable present of life and immortality, which 

autem, vel quis ille, aut ubi, Deus unicus, solitarius, destitutus? Minucius 
FgbHx, c. 10. The Pagan interlocutor goes on to make a distinction in favour 
of the Jews, who had once a temple, altars, victims, &c. 

* It is difficult (says Plato) to attain, and dangerous to publish, the know- 
ledge of the true God. See the Theoloeie des Philosophes, in the Abb^ 
d'Olivet's French translation of TuUy de Naturi Deorum, torn. i. p. 275. 

t According to Justin Martyr (Apolog. Major, c. 70-85), the demon, who 
hflid gained some imnerfect knowledge of the prophecies, purposely contrived 
this resemblance, which might deter, though by different meani, both the 
people and the philosophers from embracing the faith of Christ. 
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was offered to mankind by Jetnt of Naiaretli. Hii mild conataney in tbe 
midst of cruel and rolnntary sufferings, his universal benevolence, and the 
snbHme simplicity of his actions and character, were insufficient, in the 
opinion of those carnal men, to compensate for the want of fame, df empire* 
and of raccess; and whilst they refased to acknowledge his stupendous 
triumph over the powers of darkness and of the grave, they misrepresented, 
or they insulted, the equivocal birth, wandering life, and ignominious death, 
of the divine Author of Christianity.* 

The personal guilt which every Christian had contracted, in thus prefer- 
ring his private sentiment to the national religion, was aggravated in a very 
high degree by the number and union of the criminals. It is well known, 
and has been already observed, that Roman policy viewed with the utmost 
jealousy and distrust any association among its subjects; and that the 
privileges of private corporations, though formed for the most harmless or 
beneficial purposes, were bestowed with a very sparing haud.f The religious 
assemblies of the Christians, who had separated themselves from the public 
worship, appeared of a much less innocent nature : they were illegal in their 
principle, and in their consequences might become dangerous i nor were the 
emperors conscious that they violated the laws of justice, when, for the peace 
of society, they prohibited those secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings | 
The pious disobedience of the Christians made their conduct, or perhaps their 
designs, appear in a much more serious and criminal light : and the Roman 
princes, who might perhaps have suffered themselves to be disarmed by a 
. ready submission, deeming their honour concerned in the execution of their 
commands, sometimes attempted, by rigorous punishments, to subdue this 
independent spirit, which boldly acknowledged an authority superior to that 
of the magistrate. The extent and duration of this spiritual conspiracy 
seemed to render it every day more deserving of his animadversion. We 
have already seen that the active and successful zeal of the Christian had 
insensibly diffused them through every province and almost every city of the 
empire. The new converts seemed to renounce their family and country, 
that they might connect themselves in an indissoluble bond of union with a 

^ In the first and second books of Origen, Celsus treats the birth and 
character of our Sariour with the most impious contempt. The orator 
Libanius praises Porphyry and Julian for confuting the folly of a sect, which 
styled a dead man of Palestine, God, and the son of God. Socrates, Hist. 
Ecclesiast. iii. 23. 

f The emperor Traian refuFed to incorporate a company of 150 fire-men, 
for the use of the city of Nicomedia. He disliked all associations. See Plin. 
Bpist. T. 42, 43. 

} The proconsul Pliny had published a general edict against nnlawfnl 
meetings. The prudence of the Christians suspended their Agpaa} but it 
was impossible for them to omit the esereiie of public worship. 
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p90ali^,io«iAty,wUal&. everywhere apBni^ed a^diflforent duumcter lri»i Urn 
78#t of maakiiid. Their gloomy and anstere, aspect, their ahhorrence of tke 
oomnon husineM and pleasures of life, an4 their frequent predictions of iaa- 
pendiug calamities,* inspired the Pagans with the apprehension of some 
danger, which would arise fropi the new sect, the more alarming as it was 
ijhfi moi^e obscure. * Whatever,' says Pliny, ' may he the principle of their 
conduct, their Inflejdble obstinacy appeared deserving of puni8hment.'f 

The precautions with which the disciples of Christ performed the officef of 
religion were at first dictated by fear and necessity ; but they were continued 
from choipe. By imitating the awful secrecy which reigned in the EUn- 
sinian n^steries, the Christians had flattered themselves that they should 
render their sacred institutions more respectable in the eyes of the Pagan 
world.t But the event, as it often happens. to the operations of subtile^licy, 
deceived their wishes and their expectations. It was concluded, that th^ 
only concealed yrhat they would have blushed to disclose. Their mistaken 
prudence /ifibrded an opportunity for malice to invent, and for snspiciouf 
credulity to belieye, the horrid tafes which described the Christians as tha 
most wicked of human kind, who practised in their dark recesses everj 
abomination that a depraved fancy 90uld suggest, jand who solicited the 
favour of tl^eir unknown God bj the s{icrifice of every moral virtue. There 
wer^ msLXiy who pretended to confess or to relate the ceremouies of tlus ab- 
horred society. It was asserted, ' that a newborn infant, entirely covere4 
over with flour, was presented, l^ke some mystic symbol o| initiation, to the 
k^ife of the proselyte, who unknowinglj inflicted many a secret and mortal 
wound on the innocent victim of his error : that as soon as the cruel deed 
jra9 perpetrated, the sectaries drank up the blood, greedily tore asunder the 
quivering members, and pledged themselves to eternal secresy, by a mutual 
co^isciousness pf guilt. It was as confidently affirmed, that this Inhuman 
^c^fice waa succeeded by a. suitable entertainment, in which intemperance 
se^ryed as a provocative to brutal lust; tiU, at the appointed moment,^ the 
lights were suddenly extii^uished, shai(ne was banished, nature was forgotten : 
and, as accident might direct, the darkuess of the Qight was polluted by the 
incestuous commerce of asters and brothers, of sons and of mothers.'§ 

* As t^ propheioles of tl^e Antichrinb, a^p^o^chipg cou^agzation, &c» 
provo)ced .those l^agan^ whpm they did ^ot conyert, they were mentioned 
with caution and reserve; ^d the Moi^tanist? werp censured for disclosLog 
too freely the dangerous secret. See Mosheim, p. 413. 

f Neque enim (^ubit,abam, quodcunque josset quod faterentur (such are 
the yor^i of Pliny,) pervic^Lc|aui ceirt et in^e^ibilem obsjanatiopeoji deber^ 
ptmiri. 

I ^0P Mo^hei^'f Eccleisif^tica} Pl^to^, vol. i. p. 101., and Spaaiiekn, 
Itjemarques sur m 0^991$ de JuU^, p. ^63, #p. 

i M Justin Stortyr, AB9/9g- h ^' ii. M« AfteJWgPTM in I^eg^tjoiu c. 
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But the pdruial df the indent apologies was rafficient to refaove ^en the 
slightest suspicion 'from the mind of a candid adrerinj, TTieChridttatts 
with the intrepid Security of innocenee, appeal from the Toide of rumoUr to 
the equity Of the tnagistrates. They acknowledge, that if any proof can Ve 
•produced of the crimes which calumny has im^iited to them, they are worthy 
of the most severe punishment, and they challenge the proof. At the same 
time they urge, with equal truth and proprietj, that the charge is not le^ 
devoid of probahility, than it is destitute of evidence ; they ask, whether 
any one can seriously believe that the pure and holy precepts of the Gospel 
Which so frequently restrain the use of the Uiost laWful enjoyments, should 
->inculcate the practiOe of l^e most abominable crimes 5 that a large society 
should resolVe to didnmour itself in the eyes 6f its own hlembers 5 and that k 
great number of persons of either sex, and every age and character, infet^Msfble 
to the fear of death or infamy, shotild consent to TJolate thOfee principles 
ivhich nature and education had imprinted most deeply in their miuds.* 
Nothing, it should seem, could weaken the force or destroy the efTeet of kb 
iinan8Weral)le a justificatioh, unless it were the injudicioub cOndudt of tlsk 
npoloipsts themselves, who betrayed the common cause Of relf^on, to grati^ 
their devout hatred to the domestic enemies of the church. It Was iBom^time^ 
faintly insinuated, and sometimes boldly asserted, that the same bbod^ 
sacrifices, and the same incestuous festivals, which were so falsely ascribed 
to the orthodox believers, were in reality celebrated by the Marcionitesj hy 
the Carpocratians, and by several other sects of the Gnostics, who notn^th- 
etanding they might deviate into the paths of heresy, were still actuated by 
4he sentiments of men, and still governed by the precepts of Chribtikhity.f 
Accusations of a similar kind were retorted upon the church by the schik^ 
matics who had departed from its communion,^ aud it was confessed on tSL 

21. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 7, 8, 9. Minucius Foelix, c. 9, 10, 30, 31. The 
last of these writers relates the accusation in the most elegant and circum- 
stantial manner. The answet of Tertullian is the boldest and most vigorous. 
♦ In the persecution of Lyons, some Gentile slaves were compelled, by tie 
fear of tortures, to accuse their Christian master. The church of LyohS, 
writing to their brethren of Ama, treat the horrid c^y|;e With prober lhdi|;- 
Bation and contempt. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. i. 

t See Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35. Irenseus adv. Hser^f. i. 24. CSemean 
Alexandrin. Stromat. 1. ill. p. 438. Euseb. iv. 8. It would be tedious and 
disgusting to relate all that the succeeding writers have imagined, all that 
Epiphanius has received, and all that Ullemont has copied. M. de Beausobre 
(Hist, du Manicheisme, 1; ix. c. 8, 9) has iexposed, with great spirit, the dis- 
ingenuous arts of Augustin and the Pope Leo I. 

^ I When TeHiullian becatti^ a MoUtanist, he asp^tsecl the ihorals olf the 
chutch whic!h h^ had ho r^sOlut^ly defbnded. * Sjbd niajorid ^1^ Agape, quia 
peir banc ad<^escents tui biifn fof Oribus dot^iunt j appendlti^s sciHciet guls 
laedvia et luxuria.' De J^junihi, 6. 17. The t6th £uioh ojf tk6 coimcirof 
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■idef, the most loaiidaloai lioenUoofloesi of manners prevailed among gfett 
namberi of thoie who affected the name of ChrUtiane. A Pagan magistrate, 
who possesied neither leiiare nor abilitiet to discern the almost imperceptible 
^e which divides the orthodox faith from heretical pravity, might eadly 
have imagined that their mntual animosity had extorted the discovery of 
their common guilt. It was fortunate for the repose, or at least for the re* 
putation, of the first Christians, that the magistrates sometimes proceeded 
with more temper and moderation than is usually consistent with religions 
xeal, and that they reported, as the impartial result of their judicial inquiry, 
that the sectaries, who had deserted the established worship, appeared to 
them sincere in their professions, and blameless in their manners ; however 
they might incur, by their absurd and excessive superstition, the censure of 
the laws/ 

History, which undertakes to record the transactions of the past, for the 
instruction of future, ages $ would ill deserve that honourable office, if she 
condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, or to justify the maxims of per- 
secution. It must, however, be acknowledged, that the conduct of the 
emperors who appeared the least favourable to the primitive church, is by no 
means so criminal as that of modern sovereigns, who have employed the arm 
of violence and terror against the religious opinions of any part of their sub- 
jects. From their reflectionsy or even from their own feelings, a Charles V. 
or a Louis XIV. might have acquired a just knowledge of the rights of con- 
science, of the obligation of faith, and of the innoeence of error. But the 
princes and magistrates of ancient Rome were strangers to those principles 
which inspired and authorised the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians in 
tiie cause of truth, nor could they themselves discover, in thehr own breasts, 
aoy motive which would have prompted them to refuse a legal, and as it 
were a natural, submission to the sacred institutions of their country. The 
same reason which contributes to alleviate the guilt, must have tended to 
abate the rigour, of their persecutions. As they were actuated, not by the 
furious seal of bigots, but by the temperate policy of legislators, contempt 
must often have relaxed, and humanity must frequently have suspended the 
execution of those lavrs, which they enacted against the humble and obscure 
followers of Chrif t. From the general view of their character and motives 
we might naturally conclude : I« That a considerable time elapsed bef oe 
they considered the new sectaries as an object deserving of the attention of 
government. II. That in the conviction of any of their subjects who were 
accused of so very sbgular a crime, they proceeded with caution and reluc- 

lUiberis provides against the scandals which too often polluted the vigils of 
the church, and disgraced the Christian name, in the eyes of unbelievers . 

* TertuUian (Apwog. e. 2.) expatiates on the fair and honourable testimony 
of Pliny, with much reason, and some declamation. 
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tanoe. III. That the/ were moderat ein the ase of panishmenis ; and IV. 
That the aflicted church enjojed many intervals of peace and tranqnillity. 
Notwithstanding the careless indifference which the most copious and the 
most minute of the Pagan writers have shown to the affairs of the Christians/ 
it may still be in our power to confirm each of these probable suppositions, 
by the evidence of authentic facts. 

I. By the wise dispensation of Providence, a mysterious veil was cast over 
the infancy of the church, which, till the faith of the Christians was maturedf 
and their numbers were multiplied, served to protect them not only from the 
malice but even from the knowledge of the Pagan world. The slow and gra- 
dual abolition of the Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe and innocent disguise 
to the more early proselytes of the Gospel. As they were far the greater part 
of the race of Abraham, they were distinguished by the peculiar mark of 
circumcision, offered up their devotions in the Temple of Jerusalem till its 
final destruction, and received both the Law and the Prophets as the genuine 
inspirations of the Deity« The (gentile converts, who by a spiritual adoption 
had been associated to the hope of Israel, were likewise confounded under the 
garb and appearance of Jews,f and as the Polytheists paid less regard to 
articles of faith than to the eternal worship, the new sect which carefully 
concealed, or faintly announced, its future greatness and ambition, was per- 
mitted to shelter itself under the general toleration which was granted to an 
ancient and celebrated people in the Roman empire. It was not long, per- 
hapst before the Jews themselves, animated with a fiercer seal and a more 
jealous faith, perceived the gradual separation of their Nazarene brethren 
from the doctrine of the synagogue ; and they would gladly have extin- 
guished the dangerous heresy in the blood of its adherents. But the decrees of 
heaven had already disarmed their malice j and though they might sometimeg 
exert the licentious privilege of sedition, they no longer possessed the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice ; nor did they find it easy to infuie into the 
calm breast of a Roman magistrate the rancour of their own zeal and pre 
judice. The provincial governors declared themselves ready to listen to anj 
accusation that might affect the public safety ; but as soon as they were in. 
formed that it watt a question not of facts but of words, a. dispute relating 
only to the interpretation of the Jewish laws and prophecies, they deemed 
it unworthy of the majesty of Rome seriously to discuss the obscure dif- 

* In the various compilations of the Aug^ustan History (a part of which was 
composed under the reign ot Constantine,) there are not six lines which relate 
to ttie Christians ; nor has the diligence of Xiphilin discovered their name ia 
the large history of Dion Cassius. 

t An obscure passage of Suetonius (in Claud, c. 25.) ma^ seem to offer a 
proof how strangely the Jews and Christians of Rome were confounded with 
each other. 
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wx ezenptian Adb tbo bordmiotne and vxpvuin ofieea of looietj, TIm 
modenttiou oc tlw cootBmst of Hk Bonuuw gsie a legal naetian to. the foRn 
of ecoleiiMticiL polica <rlii<ib wu iiutiCaMd b; titB Tanqaiahed wot. Tb« 
patiiatck, vbo had &xed his reddence at Tibariu, wu empowered to ap. 
point his eubordinatt miDiitera and apoatlea, to exercis* a domestic juris- 
dictioD, and to reoeiie from hii diqi«reed brethren an umaal cantribution.* 
Newsrnaeogo^iTBrefnqucntljnected in tbe principaLdtlea of tbecmpiro; 
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setting 6re to the city, ai for their hatred of human kind.* They died ia 
torments, and their torments were embittered by insnlt and derision. 8oroe 
were nailed on crosses ; others sewn in the skins of wild beasts, and exposed 
to the fury of Dogs : others again, smeared orer with combustible materials, 
were used as torches to illuminate the darkness of the night. The gardens 
of Nero were destined for the melancholy spectacle, which was accompanied 
with a horse-race, and honoured with the presence of the emperor, who 
mingled with the populace in the dreiss and attitude of a charioteer. The 
guilt of the Chriftians deserved indeed the most exemplary punishment, but 
the public abhorrence was ^changed into commiseration, from the opinion 
that those unhappy wretches were sacrificed, not so much to the public 
welfare, as to the cruelty of a jealous tyrant. 'f Those who survey ¥dth a 
curious eye the revolutions of mankind, may observe, that the gardens and 
circus of Nero on the Vatican, which were polluted with ^lood of the first 
Christians, have been rendered still more famous, by the triumph and by the 
abuse of the persecuted religion. On the same spot,t a temple, which far 
surpasses the ancient glories of the Capitol, has been since erected by the 
Christian Pontiffs, who, deriving their claim of universal dominion from an 
humble fisherman of Galilee, have succeeded to the throne of the Caesars, 
given laws to the barbarian conquerors of Rome, and extended their spiritual 
jurisdiction from the coast of the Baltic to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

But it would be improper to dismiss this account of Nero's persecution, 
HU we have made some observations that may serve to remove the difficulties 
with which it is perplexed, and to throw some light on the snbaequent his- 
tory of the church. 

I. The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the truth of this ex* 
traordinary fact, and the integrity of this celebrated passage of Taeieoi 
The former is confirmed by the diligent an4 accurate Suetonins, who men. 
tjons the punishment which Nero inflicted on ihe Christiana, a sect of men 

* Odio bumani generis convicH, These words may either signify the hatred 
of mankind towards the Christians, or the hatred of the Christians toward! 
mankind. I have preferred the latter /sense, as the mobt agreeable to the 
style of Tacitus, and to the popular error, of which a precept of the Gospel 
(»ee Luke xiv. 26.) had been, perhaps, the innocent occasion. My inter- 
pretation is justified by the authority of Llpsius ; of the Italian, the French, 
and the English translators of Tacitus; of Mosheim (p. 102.)> of Le Clero 
(^istoria Ecclesiast. p 427. )> of Dr. Lardner (Testimonies, vol. i. p. 349.), 
and of the bishop of Gloucester (Divine Legation, vol. iii. p. 38 ). But as 
the word convitti does not unite very happily with the rest of the lentence, 
James Orenvius has preferred the reading of cw^unctif which is ant^oriied 
by the valuable MS. of Florence. 

f Twjit. Annal, xv. 44. 

} Na rdini Roma Antica, p. 487 . Donatns de Roma Antigua, I. iii. p. 449. 
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wbo had embraced a new and criminal Bopentition.* The latter may ht 
proved by the consent of the most ancient mannscripts; by his ini» 
mitable character of the style of Tacitas ; by the repotation^ which 
guarded hit text from the interpolations of picas fraud ; and by the pur- 
port of his narration, which accused the first Christians of the most atro- 
cious crimes, without insinuating that they possessed any miraculous or even 
magical powers above the test of mankind.! 2. Notwithstanding it is pro* 
bable that Tacitus was born some years before the fire of RomcJ % he could 
derive only from reading and conversation the knowledge of an event which 
happened during his infancy. Before he gave himself to the public, he calmly 
waited till his genius had attained its lull maturity, and he was more than 
forty yean of age, when a grateful regard for the memory of the virtuous 
Agricola, extorted from him the most early of those historical composidons 
which will delight and instruct the most distai^t posterity. After making a 
trial of h]|^ strength in the life of Agricola and the description of Germany, 
he conceived, and at length executed a more arduous work; the history of 
Borne, in thirty books, from the fall of Nero to the accession of Nerva. 
The administration of Nerva introduced an age of justice and prosperity, 
which Tacitus had destined for the occupation of his old age ;§ but when he 
took a nearer view of his subject, judging, perhaps, that it was a more 
honourable^ or a less invidious office, to record the vices of past tyrants, than 
to celebrati the virtues of a reigning ' monarch, he chose rather to relate, un* 
der the fotm of annals, the actions of the four immediate successors of 
Augustus. To collect, to dispose, and to adorn a series of fourscore years, 
in an immortal work, every sentence of which is pregnant'with the deepest 

* Saeton< in Nerone, c. 16. The epithet of fMalefica, which some saga- 
dons commantatoiB have transliited magietUy is considered by the more ra- 
tional Mosh^m as only synonymous to the eaiiiabUU of Tacitas. 

t The passage concerning Jesus Christ, which was inserted into the text of 
Josephus, between the time of Origen and that of Eusebius, niay furnish an 
example of no vulgar forgery. The accomplishment of the prophecies, the 
virtues, miracles, and resurrection of Jesus, are distinctly related. Josephus 
acknowledges that he was the Messiah, and hesitates whether he should call 
him a man. If any doubt can still remain concerning this celebrated passage 
the reader may examine the pointed objections of Le Fevre (Havercamp, 
Joseph, torn, ii.pp. 267-273.), the laboured answersof Daubuz(pp. 187*232.), 
and the masterly reply (Bibliotb^ue Ancienne et Moderne, torn. vii. pp. 237 
-288.) of an anonymous critic, whom I believe to have been the learned Abb<$ 
de Longuerue.^ 

} See the lives of Tacitus by Lipsins and the k\M de la Bleterie, Die- 
tionnaire de Bayle. a I'artide Tacitb, and Fabricini, Biblioth.Latift.tMn; 
ii. p. .386. edit. Ernest. 

} Principatum Divi Nerva, et iraperiom Trajani, nbeslbreBS BaenlioremqMa 
■lateriam senectnti seposai. Tacit. Hist. i. 
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geaerftl capttaUon tax on the Jewish people ; and altboagh the sani assessed 
OB the head of each individual was inconsiderable, the ase for which it was 
designed, and the severity with which it was extracted, were' considered 
as an intolerable grievance.* Since the officers of the revenue extended their 
nnjust claim to many persons who were strangers to the blood or religion of 
the Jews, it was impossible that the Christians, who had so often sheltered 
themselves under the shade of the synagogue, should now escape this ra- 
pacious persecution. Anxious as they were to avoid the slightest infection 
of idolatry, their conscience forbade them to contribute to the honour of that 
damon who had assumed the character of the Gapitoline Jupiter. As a 
very numerous though declining party among the Christians still adhered to 
the law of Moses, their efforts to dissemble their Jewish origin were detected 
by the dedsive test of circumcision :f nor were the Roman magistrates at 
leisure to inquire into the difference of their religious tenets. Among the 
Christians, who were brought before the tribunal of the emperor, or, as it 
seems more probable, before that of the procurator of Judna, two persons 
are said to have appeared, distinguished by their extraction, which was 
more truly noble than that of the greatest monarchs. These were the grand- 
sons of St, Jnde the apostle, who himself was the brother of Jesus Christ.^ 
Their natural pretensions to the throne of David might perhaps attract the 
respect of the people, and excite the jealousy of the governor ; but the 
meanness of their garb, and the simplicity of their answers, soon convinced 
him that they were neither desirous nor capable of disturbing the peace of 
the Roman empire. They frankly confessed their royal origin, and their 
near relation to the Messiah ; but they disclaimed any temporal views, and 
professed that his kingdom, which they devoutly expected, was purely of a 
spiritual and angelie nature. When they were exaipined concerning their 
fortune and occupation, they shewed their hands hardened with daily labour, 

♦ With regard to the tribute, see Dion Cassius, 1. Ixvi. p. 1082. with 
Reimarus's notes. Spanheim, de Usd Numismatum, tom. ii. p. 57 !• and 
Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. vii. c. 2. 

f Suetonius (in Domitian. c. 12.) had seen an old man of ninety publicly 
examined before the procurator's tribunal. That is what Martial calls, 
Mentula tributis damnata. 

X This appellation was at first understood in the most obvious sense, and 
it was supposed that the brothers of Jesus were the lawful issue of Joseph 
and of Mary. A devout respect for the virginity of the mother of God, sug* 
gested to the Gnostics, and afterwards to the orthodox Greeks, the expedient 
of bestowing a second wife on Joseph. The Latins (from the time of Jerome) 
improved on that hint, asserted the perpetual celibacy of Joseph, and justi- 
fied by many similar examples the new interpretation that Jude, as well as 
Simon and James, who are styled the brotners of Jesus Christ, were only 
his first cousins. See Tillemout, Mem. Rcdesiast. torn. i. part iii. and Beau- 
sobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, 1. ii. c. 2. 
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and declared that they derived their whole sabsistence froiu the caltiTalion 
of a farm near the village of Gocaba, of the extent of ahont twenty-four 
English acres, and of the valne of nine thousand drachms, or three hundred 
pounds sterling. The grandsons of St. Jnde were dismissed with compassion 
and coratempt.* 

But although the obscurity of the house of David might protect them from 
the suspicions of a tyrant, the present greatness of his own family alarmed 
the pusillanimoas temper of Domitian, which could only be appeased by the 
blood of those Romans whom he either feared, or hated, or esteemed. Of the 
sons of his uncle Flavius Sabinus,t the elder was soon convicted of treasonable 
intentions, and the younger, who bore the name of Flavius Clemens, was in- 
debted for his safety to his want of courage and ability.} The emperor, for 
a long time, distinguished so harmless a kinsman by his favour and protection, 
bestowed on him his own niece Doraitilla, adopted the children of her mar- 
riage to the hope of succession, and invested their father with the honours 
of the consulship. But he had scarcely finished the term of his annual 
magistracy, when on a slight pretence he was condemned and executed $ 
Domitilla was banished to a desolate ii?land on the coast of Corapania ;§ and 
sentences either of death or of confiscation were pronounced sgainst a great 
number of persons who were involved in the same accusation. The guilt. 
Imputed to their charge was that of Atheism and Jewish manners ;\\ a sin* 
gular association of ideas, which cannot with any propriety be applied ex- 
cept to the Christians, as they were obscurely and imperfectly viewed by the 
magistrates and by the writers of that period. On the strength of so probable 
an interpretation, and too eagerly admitting the suspicions of a tyrant as an 
evidence of their honourable crime, the church has placed both Clemens and 
Domitilla among its first martyrs, and has branded the cruelty of Domitian 
with the name of the second persecution. But this persecution (if it de- 
serves that epithet) was of no long duration. A few months after the death 
of Clemens, and the banishment of Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman belong- 

* Eusebius, iii. 20. The story is taken from Hegesippus. 

t See the death and character of Sabinus in Tacitus (Hist. iii. 14, 75.). 
Sabinus was the elder brother, and till the accession of Vespasian, had been 
considered as the principal support of the Flavian family, 

t Flavium Clementem patruelem suum c<mtemHffim<B inertia ez 

tenuissima suspicione interemit. Sueton. in Domitian. c« 15. 

§ The isle Pandataria, according to Dion. Bruttius Prsesens (apud Euseb. 
iii. 18.) banishes her to that of Pontia, which was not far distant from the 
other. That difference, and a mistake, either of Eusebius, or of his tran- 
scribers, have given occasion to suppose two Domitillas, the wife and the 
niece of Clemens. See TiUemont, Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. ii. p ,294. 

II Dion, 1. Ixvii. p. 1112. If the Bruttius Prsesens, from whom it is pro- 
bable that he collected this account, was the correspondent of Pliny (Epistol. 
vii. 3.), we may constder him as a contemporary writer . 
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TidMb, are dt^ved of the greatest part of their inflneiioe. The pious 
Ckriitiaii, at he waa desirous to obtain or to escape the glory of martyrdoniy 
expected, either with impatience or with terror, the stated returns of the 
public games and festivals. On those occasions, the inhabitants of the great 
cities of the empire were collected in the circus of the theatre, where every 
eircnmstance of the place, as well as of the ceremony, contributed to kindle 
their devotion, and to extinguish their humanity. Whilst the numerous 
spectators, crowned with garlands, perfumed with inc6nse, purified with the 
blood of victims, and surrounded with the altars and statues of their tutelar 
deities, resigned themselves to the enjoyment of pleasures, which they con- 
sidered as an essential part of their religious worship ; they recollected, that 
the Christians alone abhorred the gods of mankind, and by their absence 
and melancholy on these solemn festivals, seemed to insult or to lament the 
public felicity. If the empire had been aBlicted by any recent calamity, by 
a plague, a femine, or an unsuccessful war $ if the Tiber had, or if the Nile 
had not, risen beyond its banks; if the earth had shaken, or if the tempe- 
rate order of the seasons had been interrupted, the superstitions Pagans 
were convinced, that the crimes and the impiety of the Christians, who 
were spared by the excessive lenity of the government, had at length pro* 
voked the Divine Justice. It was not among a licentious and exasperated 
populace, that the forms of legal proceedings could be observed ; it was not 
in an amphitheatre, stained with the blood of wild beasts and gladiators, 
that the voice of compassion could be heard« The impatient clamours of 
the multitude denounced the Christians as the enemies of gods and men, 
doomed them to the severest tortures, and venturing to accuse by name some 
of the most distinguished of the new sectaries, required, with irresistible 
vehemence, that they should be instantly apprehended and cast to the lions. ^ 
The provincial governors and magistrates who presided in the public spec- 
tacles were usually inclined to gratify the inclinations, and to appease the 
rage of the people, by the sacrifice of a few obnoxious victims. But the 
wisdom of the emperors protected the church from the danger of these 
tumultuous clamours and irregular accusations, which they justly censured 
as repugnant both to the firmness and to the equity of their administration* 
The edicts of Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius expressly declared that the 
voice of the multitude should never be admitted as legal evidence to convict 
or to punish those unfortunate persons who had embracedthe enthusiasm of 
the ChriBtians.t 

* See Tertullian (Apolog. c. 40). The acts of the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp exhibit a lively picture of these tumults, which were usually fomented 
by the malice of the Jews. 

i These regulations are inserted in the above-mentioned edicts of Hadrian 
and Fins. See the apology of Melito (apod Enseb. 1. iv. c. 26). 
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III. Ponithment was not the inevitable censeqnence of connction, and 
the Christians^ whose guilt was the most clearly prored by the testimony of 
witnesses, or even by their yoluntary confession, still retained in their own 
power the alternative of life or death. It was not so much the past offence, 
as the actual resistance, which excited the indignation of the magistrate. 
He was persuaded that he offered them an easy pardon, since if they con* 
sented to cast a few grains of incense upon the altar, they were dismissed 
from the tribunal in safety and with applause. It was esteemed the duty of 
a humane judge to endeavour te reclaim, rather than to punish, those de> 
luded enthusiasts. Yarfing his tone according to the age, the sex, or the 
situation of the prisoners, he frequently condescended to set before their 
eyes every circumstance which could render life more pleasing, or death 
more terrible ; and to solicit, nay to entreat them, that they would show 
some compassion to themselves, to their families, and to their friends.* If 
threats and persuasions proved ineffectual, he had often recourse to violence $ 
the scourge and the rack were called in to supply the deficiency of argn- 
ment, and every art of cruelty was employed to subdue such inflexible, and, 
M it appeared to the Pagans, such criminal obstinacy. The ancient apolo* 
gists of Christianity have censured, with equal truth and severity, the irre- 
gular conduct of their persecutors, who, contrary to every principle of judi- 
cial proceeding, admitted the use of torture, in order to obtain, not a con- 
fesnon, but a denial, of the crime which was the object of their inquiry.f 
The monlu of succeeding ages, who, in their peaceful solitudes, entertained 
themselves with diversifying the deaths and sufferings of the primitive 
martyrs, have frequently invented torments of a much more refined and in* 
genious nature. In particular, it has pleased them to suppose, that the seal 
of the Rdban magistrates, disdaining every consideration of moral virtue, 
or public decency, endeavoured to seduce those whom they were unable to 
vanquish, and that, by their orders, the most brutal violence was offered to 
those whom they* found it impossible to seduce. It is related that pions 
females, who were prepared to despise death, were sometimes condemned to 
a more severe trial, and called upon to determine whether they set a higher 
value on their religion or on their chastity. The youths, to whose licentious 
embraces they were abandoned, received a solemn exhortation from the 
judge, to exert their most strenuous efforts to maintain the honour of Venus 
against the impious virgin who refused to burn incense on her altars. Their 
violence, however, was commonly disappointed ; and the seasonable interpo- 

* See the rescript of Trajan, and the conduct of Pliny. The most au- 
thentio acts of the martyrs abound in these exhortations. 

f In particular, see TertulUan (Apolog. c. 2, 3) and Lactantius (Institnt 
Divin. ▼. 9). Their reasonings are almost the same ; but we may discover 
that one of these apologists had been a lawyer, and the other a rhetorician. 
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sition of sMne miraculoiis power preferred the chaste spouses of Christ from 
the dishonour even of an involuntary defeat. We should not, indeed, 
neglect to remark, that the more ancient, as well as authentic memorials of 
the church, are seldom polluted with these extravagant and indecent fictions.*^ 
The total disregard of truth and probability, in the representation of these 
prhnitivo martyrdons, was occasioned by a very natural mistake. The eccle- 
siastical vnriters, of the fourth or fifth centuries, ascribed to the magistrates 
of Rome the same degree of implacable and unrelenting zeal which filled 
their own breasta against the heretica or the idolaters of their own times. 
It is not improbable that some of those persons who were raised to the digni- 
ties of the empire, might have imbibed the prejudices of the populace, and 
that the cruel disposition of others might occasionally be stimulated by mo- 
tires of avarice or of personal resentment.f But it is certain, and we ma^r 
appeal to the gratefal confessions of the first Christians, that the greatest 
part of thoee magistrates who exercised in the provinces the authority of 
the emperor, or of the senate, and to whose hands alone the jurisdiction of 
life and death was entrusted, behaved like men of polished manners and 
liberal educations,-^ who respected the rules of justice, and wh6 were con- 
versant with tho precepts of philosophy. They frequently declined the 
odious task of persecution, dismissed the charge with contempt, or sug- 
gested to the accused Christian spme legal evasion, by which he might elude 
the severity of the laws.^ Whenever they were invested with a discsetlonary 
power ,§ they used it much less for the oppression, than foir the relief and 
benefit of the afl9ieted church. They were far from condemning all the 
Christians who were accused before their tribunal, and very far from punish- 
ing with death all those who were convicted of an obstinate adherence to 
the new saperstition. Contenting themselves, for the most part, with the 
milder chastisements' of imprisonment, exile, or slavery in the mines,!! they 

* Seo two instances of this kind of tortttre in the A6ta Sln^eera Hfdrtyrum, 
published byRuinart, pp. 160,399. Jerome^ iu his< Legend of Paal the- 
Hermiti, tella a strange sto^ of a young man,' who was jcbaiiied nafced^on a ' 
bed of flowers, and assaulted by a beautiful and wanton '^uxtesanr He ' 
quelled the rising temptation by biting off his tongue* 

f The conversion of his wife provoked Claudius Berminianus, governor of 
Cappadocia, to treat the Christians with uncommon severity. Tertulliau ad 
Scapolam^ c. 3. 

J TeWulHan,itt his epistle to the governor of AfHca, mention* veveral 
remarkable instances of lenity and forbearance, which had happened within 
hia knowledge. 

§ Neque enim in universum aliquid quod quasi certam formam habeat, 
constitui potest : An expression of Trajan, whioh gave a very great latitude 
to the governors of provinoea^ ' 

!| In Metalla daronamur, in insulas relegemar. Tertullian Apolog. c. 12. 
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left the unhappy victims of their justice some reason to hope, that a pros- 
perous event, the accession, the marriage, or the triumph, of an emperor, 
might speedily restore them, by a genered pardon, to their former state. 
The martyrs, devoted to immediate execution by the Roman magistrates, 
appear to have been selected from the most opposite extremes. They were 
either bishops and presbyters, the persons the most distioguished among 
the Christians by their rank and influence, and whose example might strike 
terror into the whole sect;* or else they were the meanest and most abject 
among them, particularly those of the servile condition, whose lives were 
esteemed of little value, and whose sufferings were viewed by the ancients 
with too careless an indifference.f The learned Origen, who, from his ex- 
perience as well as reading, was intimately acquainted with the history of 
the Christians, declares, in the most express terms, that the number of mar- 
tyrs was very inconsiderable. His authority would alone be sufficient to 
annihilate that formidable army of martyrs, whose relics, drawn for the 
most part from the catacombs of Bome, have replenished so many churches^ 
and whose marvellous achievements have been the subject of so many volumes 

The mines of Numidiii contained nine bishops, with a proportionable number 
of their clergy and- people, to whom Cyprian addresssd a pious epistle of 
praise a^d comfort See Cyprian, Epistol 76-7. 

* Though we cannot receive with entire confidence either the epistles or 
the acts of Ignatius (they may be found > in the second volume^of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers), yet we may quote that Bishop of Antioch as one of those 
exemplary martyrs. He was sent in chains to Rome as a public spectacle ; 
and when he arrived at Troas, he received the pleasing intelligence, that the 
persecution of Antioch was already at an end. 

^ t Among the martyrs of Lyons (Euseb. 1. v. c. 1), the slave Blandina was 
distinguished by more exquisite tortures. Of the five martyis so much 
celebrated in the acts of Felicitas and Ferpetua, two were of a servile, and 
two others of a very mean condition. 

t if we recollect that all the Plebeians of Rome were not Christians, and 
that all the Christians were not sunts and martyrs, we may judge with how 
much safety religious honours can be^ascribed to bones or urns, indiscrimi- 
nately taken from the public burial place. After ten centuries of a very 
free and open trade, some suspicions have arisen among the more learned 
Catholics. They now require, as a proof of sanctity and martyrdom, the 
letters B. M., a vial full of red liquor, supposed to be blood, or the figure 
of a palm tree. But the two former signs are of little weight, and with re- 
gard to the last, it is observed by the eritics—l^ That the figure, as it is 
called, of a palm, is perhaps a cypress, and perhaps only a stop, the flourish 
of a comma, used in the monumental inscriptions. 2. That the palm was 
the symbol of victory among the Pagans. 3, That among the Christians it 
served as the emblem, not only of martyrdom, but in general of a joyful re- 
surrection. See the epistle, of P. Mabillon, on the worship of unknown 
saints and Muratori sopra le Antichita Italiane, Dissertat. Iviii. 
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of Holy Romance.* But the general assertion of Origen may be explained 
and confirmed bj the particular testimony of his friend IMonysius, who, in 
the immense city of Alexandria, and under the rigorous persecution of 
Decins, reckons only ten men and seven women who suffered for the profes- 
lion of t^e Christian namef. 

During the same period of persecution, the zealous, the eloquent, the am- 
bitions Cyprian, governed the church, not only of Carthage, but even of 
Africa. He possessed every quality which could engage the reverence of the 
faithful, or provoke the suspicions and resentment of the Pagan magistrates. 
His character as well as his station seemed to mark out that holy prelate as 
the most distinguished object of envy and of danger.| The experience, 
however, of the life of Cyprian, is suflBcient to prove, that our fancy has ex- 
aggerated the perilous situation of a Christian bish(^ ; and that the dangers 
to which he was exposed were less imminent than those which temporal am- 
bition is always prepared to encounter in the pursuit of honours. Four 
Roman emperors, with their families, their favourites, and their adherents* 
perished by the sword in the space of ten years, during which the Bishop of 
Carthage glided, by his authority and eloquence, the counsels of the African 
church. It was only in the third year of his administration, that he had 
reason, during a few months^ to appriehend the severe edicts of Declus, the 
vigilance of the magistrate, and the clamours of the multitude, who loudly 
demanded that Cyprian, the leader of the Christians, should be thrown ta 
the lions. Prudence suggested the necessity of a temporary retreat, and the 
voice of prudence was obeyed. He withdrew himself into an obscure soli* 
tude, from whence he could maintain a constant correspondence with the 
clergy and people of Carthage i and concealing himself till the tempest was 
past, he preserved his life, without relinquishing either his power or his re» 
putation. His extreme caution did not, however, escape the censure of the 
more rigid Christians who lamented, or the reproaches of his personal ene* 

* As a specimen of these legends, we may be satisfied with 10,000 Chris- 
tian soldiers crucified in one day, either by Trajan or Hadrian, on Mount 
Ararat. See Baronius ad Martyrologium Romanum, Tillemont, Mem* 
Ecclesiast. torn. ii. part ii. p. 438, and Geddes's Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 203. 
The abbreviation of Mil., which may signify either ioldiert or thousands, is 
said to have occasioned some extraordinary mistakes. 

f Dionysius ap. Euseb. 1. vi. c. 41, One of the seventeen whs likewistf 
accused of robbery. 

I The letters of Cyprian exhibit a very curious and original picture, both 
of the man and of the timet. See likewise the two lives of Cyprian, com* 
posed with equal accuracy, though with very different views ; the one by 
Le Clerc (Bibliothequ^ tJniverselle, tom. zii. pp. 208-378), the other by 
Tillemont, Memoires Ecclu^astiques, tom. iv. part i, pp. 76*459. . 
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inies who insolted, a conduct which they considcTed as a pusUlanimoiis aftd 
criminal desertion of the most sacred duty.* The propriety of reserving 
himself for the future exigencies of the church, the example of several holy 
hishopSyt and the divine admonitions which, as he declares himself, he fre- 
quently received in visions and ecstacies, were the reasons alleged in his 
justification.) But his best apology may be found in the cheerful resolution, 
with which, about eight years afterwards, he suffered death in the cause of 
religion. The authentic history of his martyrdom has been recorded with 
unusual candour and impartiality. A short abstract, therefore, of its most 
important circumstances, will convey the clearest information of the spirits 
and of the forms of the Roman per8ecutions.§ 

When Valerian was consul for the third, and Gallienus for the fourth 
time, Paternus, proconsul of Africa, summoned Cyprian to appear in his 
private council-chamber. He there acquainted him with*,the imperial man- 
date which he had just received,|| that those who had abandoned the Roman 
religion, should immediately return to the practice of the ceremonies of 
their ancestors, Cyprian replied without hesitation, that he was a Christian 
and a bishop, devoted to the worship of the true and only Deity, to whom he 
offered up his daily supplications for the safety and prosperity of the two 
emperors, his lawful sovereigns. With modest confidence he pleaded the 
privilege of a citizen, in refusing to give any answer to some invidious, and, 
indeed, illegal questions, which the proconsul had proposed. A sentence of 
banishment was pronounced as the penalty of Cyprian's disobedience ; and 
he was conducted, without delay, to Corubis, a free and maritime city of 
Zeugitania, in a pleasant situation, a fertile territory, and at the distance of 
about forty miles from Carthage.lT The exiled bishop enjoyed the conve- 

* See the polite but severe epistle of the clergy of Rome to the Bishop of 
Carthage. (Cyprian, Epist. 8, 9.) Pontius lalK>urs with the greatest care 
and diligence to justify his master against the general censure. 

f In particular, those of Dionysius of Alexandria, and Gregory Thaum* 
aturgus of Nfro-Csesarea. See Euseb. Hist. Ecdesiast, 1. vi. c. 40, and 
Memoires de Tillemont, tom. iv. part ii. p. 685. 

I See Cyprian, Epist. 16, and his life by Pontius. 

§ ^'e have an original life of Cyprian by the deacon Pontius, the com- 
panion of his exile, and the spectator of his death ; and we likewise possess 
the ancient proconsular acts of his martyrdom. The!$e two relations are 
consistent with each other, and with probability ; and what is somewhat 
remarkable, they are both unsullied by anv miraculous circumstances, 

II It should seem that these were circular orders, 6ent at the same time to 
all the governors. Dionysius (ap. Euseb. 1. vii., c. 11) relates the history of 
his own banishment from Alexandria, almost in the same manner. But as 
he escaped and survived the persecution, we must account him either more 
or less fortunate than Cyprian. 

% See Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 3. Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. part lit. p. 96. 
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niences of life and tbe conseiousnesB of virtue. His reputation was difTuBed 
orer Africa and Italy 5 an account of hia behaviour was published for the 
edification of the Christian World ;* and his solitode was frequently inter- 
rupted by the letters, the visits, and the congratulations of the faithful. On 
the arrival of a new proconsul in the province, the fortune of Cyprian ap- 
peared for some time to wear a still more favourable aspect. He was re- 
caUed from banishment ; and though not yet permitted to return to Car- 
thage, his own gardens in tlie neighbourhood of the capital were assigned 
for the place of his residence.t 

At length, exactly one yeart after Qrprian was fiist apprehended, Galerius 
MaximuB, proconsul of Africa, received tbe imperial warrant for the execu- 
tion of the Christian teachers. The Bishop of Carthage was sensible that 
he should be singled out for one of the first victims ; and the frailty of 
nature tempted him to withdraw himself, by a sectet flight, from the danger 
and tbe honour of martyrdom; but soon recovering that fortitude which his 
character required, he returned to 'his gardens, and patiently expected the 
ministers of death. Two oflficers of rank, who were entrusted with that 
commission, placed Cyprian between them in a chariot i and as the procon- 
sul was not then at leisure, they conducted him, not to a prison, but to a 
private house in Carthage, which belonged to one of them. An elegant 
supper was provided for the entertainment of the bishop, and his Christian 
friends were permitted for the last time to enjoy his society, whilst the streets 
were filled with a multitude of the faithful, anxious and alarmed at the ap 
proaohing fate of their spiritual father.§ In the morning he appeared before 

Shaw's Travels, p. 90 ; and for the adjacent country (which is terminated by 
Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mercury), PAfrique de Marmol. torn, ii., 
p. 494. There are the remains of an aqueduct, near Curubis, or Curbis, at 
present altered into Gurbes ; and Dr. Shaw read an inscription, which styles 
that city Colcnia Fulvia. The deacon Pontius (in Vit. Cyprian, e. 12) calls 
it * Apricum et competentem locum, huspitium pro voluntate secretum, et 
quicquid apponi eis ante promissum est, qui regnum et justitiam Dei quae- 
runt. 

* SeeCyprian,EpUtol.77. Edit. Fell. 

f Upon his conversion, he had sold those gardens for the benefit of the 
poor. The indulgepce of God (most probably the liberality of some Chris- 
tian friend) restored them to Cyprian. See Pontius, c. 15. 

X When Cyprian, a twelvemonth before, was sent into exile, he dreampt 
that he should be put to death the next day. The event made it necessary 
to explain that word, as signifying a year. Pontius, c. 12. 

§ Pontius (0. 15) acknowledges that Cyprian, with whom he supped, 
passed the night custodiSi delicatSl. The bishop exercised a last and very 
proper act of jurisdiction, by directing that the younger females, who 
watched in the street, should be removed from the dangers and temptations 
of a nocturnal crowd. Act. Proconsularia, c. 2. 
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tbe. tribunal of .the procoQsol, who, after infprmiiig hiioeelf of the naneasd 
situation of Cyprian, eommapded him, to o9er sacrifioe, and pressed him to 
reflect on the consequences of disQhedience«. The refusal of. Cyprian wa* 
firm and decisive ; and the magistrate^ when he hadjtakeo- th«4>ptnion of his. 
council, pronounced with, some reluctance th^ senten^ of ideath.> It wasi 
conceived in the following terms : — ' That Thascius Cypriiunus shoald be 
immediately beheaded, as the. enemy of the gpds of Rome^ and as thexshief 
and ringleader of a crimipal association, which he had sedneed into am im-, 
pious resistance agt^inst the law? of the most holy emperorSy Valerian and 
Gallienus.'^ The mauQer of his execution .was, the mild^t and lea«t painful 
that could be inflicted on . a person conyicted of any capital offenoe t nor 
was the use of torture admitted to obtain from the bishppof Carthage eitber 
the recantation of his principles, or the discovery of his aocomplifies. * 

As soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a general ctjjof * We will. die 
with him,' arose; at oncjB ampji^g the listeiung multitude, of .Christiajui who 
waited before the palace gates. The generous efiusiona of thaif zeal and 
affection were neither se.rviceable to, Cyprian nor dangerons to .themaelvcs. 
He was led away under a guard of tribunes ^nd centurions, without resist* 
ance and without injsult, to the place of his execution, a spacious and level 
plain near the city, which was alrei^dy filled w^th giie^t numbeE8;0f speota-. 
tors. His faithful presbyters and deacons were ^permitted to accompaaj 
their holy bishop* They assisted him. in laying aside his upper gtlzment, 
spread linen on the ground to catch the precious relics of hia blood> and r&^ 
ceived his orders to bestow fiye-and-twenty pieces of gold on the azeoationer* 
The.martyr then covered his fape with his hands, and at onq blow his head- 
was separated from his body. His corpse remained during some houEt ex- 
posed to the curiosity of the Gentiles ; but in. the night it was removed, and 
transported in a triumphal procession, and, with a splendid. Ulnmination,. to < 
the burial-place of the Christians. , The funeral of Cypr^afi was public!/ 
celebrated without receiving any interiuptipn from the Rftman.magistmtes;^ 
and those among the faithful, whofiad performed thei 4as;t oflQua^a to,hi» 
person and his , memory, were secure froDQ^^ tboi danger, of inquiry or, of 
punisiiment. It is remarkable, that of so,,gr,eat Ji .mul^tude of bish<^ iiv- 
the province of Africa, Cyprian was the first who was esteemed worthy to 
obtain the crown of martyrdom .f. 

It was in the choice of Cyprian either to die a martyr or to live an apos- 
tate; but on that choice depended the alternative of honojur or infamy* 

♦ See the original sentence in the Acts, c. 4, and in Pontius, c 17. The i 
latter expresses it in a more rhetorical manner. 

f Pontius, c. 19. M. de Tillemont (Memoirea, tom, 14,, part l„ p. 450. 
note 60) is not pleased with so positive an exclusion of any former mar^rs.of 
the episcopal rank. 
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Oimld we Biippoee that the BUhop of Carthage had employed the profenioa 
of the ChrittUn ftdth only as the initrament of his avarice or ambition, it 
was still inoambent on him to sapport the character which he had assumed ;* 
and, if be possessed the smallest degree of manly fortitude, rather to expose 
himself to the moat cmel tortures, than by a single act to exchange the re* 
putation of a whole life, for the abhorrence of his Christian brethren, and 
the contempt of the Oentile world. But if the zeal of Cyprian was sup- 
ported by the sincere conviction of the truth of those doctrines which he 
preached, the crown of martyrdom must have appeared to him as an object 
of desire rather than of terror. It is not easy to extract any distinct ideas 
from the Tague though eloquent declamations of the Fathers, or to ascertain 
the degree of immortal glory and happiness which they confidently promised 
to those who were so fortunate as to shed their blood in the cause of reli- 
gion.f They inculcated with becoming diligence, that the fire of martyr- 
dom supplied erery defect and expiated every sin ; that while the souls of 
ordinary Christians were obliged to pass through a slow and painful purifica- 
tion, the triumphant sufferers entered into the immediate fruition of eternal 
bliss, where^ in the society of the patriarchs, the apostles, and the prophets, 
they reigned with Christ, and acted as his assessors in the universal judg- 
ment of mankind. The assurance of a lasting reputation upon earth, a 
motive so congenial to the vanity of human nature, often served to animate 
the courage of the martyrs. The honours which Borne or Athens bestowed 
on those citizens who had fallen in the cause of their country were cold and 
unmeaning demonstrations of respect, when compared with the ardent gra- 
titude and devotion which the primitive church expressed towards the vic- 
torious champions of the faith. The annual commemoration of their virtues 
and sufferings was observed as a sacred ceremony, and at length terminated 
in a religious worship. Among the Christians who had publicly confessed 
their religious principles, those, who (as it very frequently happened) had 
been dismissed from the tribunal or the prisons of the Pagan magistrates, 
obtained such honours as were justly due to their imperfect martyrdom, and 
their generous resolution. The most pious females courted the permission 
of imprinting kisses on the fetters which they had worn, and on the wounds 

♦ Whatever opinion we may entertain of the character or principles of 
Thomas Becket, we must acknowledge that he suffered death with a con* 
stancy not unworthy of the primitive martyrs. See Lord Lyttleton's His- 
tory of Henry II., vol. ii., p. 592, &c. 

f See, in particuhir, the treatise of Cyprisin de Lapsis, pp. 87-98. Edit. 
FelL The learning of Dodwell (Dissertat. Cyprianic. xii. xiii.) and the in- 
genuity of Middleton (Free Inquiry, p. 162, &c.), have left scarcely any- 
thing to add concerning the merit, the honours, and the motives af the 
martyrs. 
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wbtch they bad received. Their persons were esteemed holy, their decisiohs 
\vere admitted with deference, and they too often abused, by their spiritual 
pride and licentious manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal and intre- 
pidity had acquired. * Distinctions like these, whilst they display the 
exalted merit, betray the inconsiderable number of those who suffered, and 
of those who died for the profession of Christianity. 

The sober discretion of the present age will more readily censure than 
admire, but can more easily admire than imitate, the fervour of the first 
Christians, who, according to the more lively expression of Sulpicius Seve- 
rus, desired martyrdom with more eagerness than his own contemporaries 
solicited a bishopric, f The epistles which Ignatius composed as he was car^ 
ried in chains through the cities of Asia, breathe sentiments the most repug- 
nant to the ordinary feelings of human nature. He earnestly beseeches the 
Romans, that when he should be exposed in the amphitheatre, they would 
Dot, by their kind but unseasonable intercession, deprive him of the crown 
of glory ; and he declares his resolution to provoke and irritate the wild 
beasts which might be employed as the instruments of his death.^ Some 
stories are related of the courage of martyrs, who actually performed what 
Ignatius had intended ; who exasperated the fury of the lions, pressed the 
executioner to hasten his office, cheerfully leaped into the fires which were 
kindled to consume them, and discovered a sensation of joy and pleasure in 
the midst of the most exquisite tortures. Several examples have been pre- 
served of a zeal impatient of those restraints which the emperors had pro- 
vided for the security of the church. The Christians sometimes supplied by 
their voluntary declaration the want of an accuser, rudely disturbed the 
public service of Paganism,! and rushing in crowds round the tribunal of 
the magistrates, called upon them to pronounce and to inflict the sentence of 
the law. The behaviour of the Christians was too remarkable to escape the 

* Cyprian. Epistol. 5-7, 22-4., and de Unitat. EcclesisB. The number of 
pretended maztyrs has been very much multiplied, by the custom which was 
introduced of bestowing that honourable name on confessors. 

f Certatim gloriosa in certamina ruebatur ; multique avidius tum mar- 
tyria gloriosis mortibus quserebantur, quam none Episcopatus pravis ambi- 
tionibus appetuntur. Sulpicius Severus, 1. 11. He might have omitted the 
word nunc, 

X See Epist. ad Roman, c. 4, 5, ap Patres Apostol. torn. ii. p. 21. It 
suited the purpose of Bishop Pearson (see Vindicice Ignatianae, part ii. c 9) 
to justify, by a profusion of examples and authorities, the sentiments of 
Ignatius. 

§ The story of Polyeuctes, on which Cerneille has founded a very beauti- 
Ivl tragedy, is one of the most celebrated, though not perhaps the most 
authentic, instances of this excessive zeal. We should observe, that the 
60th canon of the council of Illiberis refused the title of mirtyrs to those 
who exposed themselves to death, by publicly destroying the idols. 
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aotioe of the andeat philoMphers ; bat they leem to have considered it with 
BOoh leu admiration and astonishment. Jnca^ble of conceiTing the mo- 
tives which sometimes transported the fortitude of belierers beyond the 
bounds of prudence or reason, they treated such an eagerness to die as the 
strange result of obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, or of superstitious 
phrensy.* 'Unhappy menl' exclaimed the proconsul Antoninus to the 
Christians of Asia $ ' unhappy men I if you are thus weary of your lives, is 
it so difficult for you to find ropes and precipices ?'f He was extremely 
cautious (as it is observed by a learned and i»ous historian) of punishing 
men who had found no accusers but themselves, the imperial laws not hav- 
ing made any provision for so unexpected a case : condemning, therefore, a 
few, as a warning to their brethren, he dismissed the multitude with indig- 
nation and contempt} Notwithstanding this real or affected disdain, the 
Intrepid constancy of the faithful was productive of more salutary effects on 
those minds which nature or grace had disposed for the easy reception of 
leligions truth. On these melancholy occasions* there were many among 
the Gtentiles who pitied, who admired, and who were converted. The gene*' 
xous enthusiasm was communicated from the sufferer to the spectators 5 and 
the blood of martyrs, according to a well-known observatioui became the 
seed of the church. 

But although devotion had raised, and eloquence continued to inflame, 
this fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way to the more natural hopes and 
fears of the human heart, to the love of life, the apprehension of pain, and 
the horror of dissolution. The more prudent rulers of the church found 
themselves obliged to restrain the indiscreet ardour of their followers, and to 
distrust a constancy which too often abandoned them in the hour of trial.§ 
As the lives of the faithful became less mortified and austere, they were 
every day less ambitious of the honours of martyrdom ; and the soldiers of 
Christ, instead of distinguishing themselves by voluntary deeds of heroism, 
frequently deserted their post, and 9ed in confusion before the enemy, whom 
it was their duty to resist. There were three methods, however, of escaping 
the flames of persecution, which were not attended with an equal degree of 
guilt — the first, indeed, was generally allowed to be innocent ; the second was 

* See Epictetus, 1. iv. c. 7 (though there is some doubt whether he alludes 
to the Chriiitians), Marcus Antoninus de Bebus suis, 1. xi. c. 3, Lucian in 
Peregrin. 

t Tertullian ad Scapul. c. 5. The learned are divided between three 
persons of the same name, who were all proconsuls of Asia. I am inclined 
to ascribe this story to Antoninus Pius, who was afterwards emperor, and 
who may have governed Asia under the reign of Trajan. 

I Mosheim, de Rebus Christ, ante Constantin. p. 235. 

§ See the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, ap. Bnseb. Hist. Eccles. I. iv. 
e. 15. 
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«f a doabtful, or, at least, of a venial nature ; but the tMrd time implied a 
direct and criminal apostacy from the Christian faith. 

I. A modern inquisitor would hear with surprise, that whenever an infor- 
mation was given to a Roman magistrate, of any person within his jurisdic- 
tion, who had embraced the sect of the Christians, the charge was commu- 
nicated to the party accused, and that a convenient time was allowed him to 
settle his domestic concerns, and to prepare an answer to the crime which 
was imputed to him.* If he entertained any doubt of his own constancy, 
such a delay afforded him the opportunity of preserving his life and honour 
by flight, of withdrawing himself Into some obscure retirement, or some dis- 
tant province, and of patiently expecting the return of peace and security, 
A measure so consonant to reason was soon authorised by the advice and 
example of the most holy prelates, and seems to have been censured by few, 
except by the Montanists, who deviated into heresy by their strict and obsti- 
nate adherence to the rigour of ancient discipline.f II. The provincial go- 
vernors, whose zeal was less prevalent than their avarice, had countenanced 
the practice of selling certificates (or libels as they were called), which at- 
tested that the persons therein mentioned had complied with the laws, and 
sacrificed to the Roman deities. By producing these false declarations, the 
opulent and timid Christians were enabled to silence the malice of an in* 
former, and to reconcile, in some measure, their safety with their religion. 
A slight penance atoned for this profane dissimulation.! III. In every per- 
secution, there were great numbers of unworthy Christians, who publicly 
disowned or renounced the faith which they had professed ; and who con. 
firmed the sincerity of their abjuration, by the legal acts of burning incense^ 
or of offering sacrifices. Some of these apostates had yielded on the first 
menace of exhortation of the magistrate ; whilst the patience of others had 
been subdued by the length and repetition of tortures. The affrighted coun- 
tenances of some betrayed their inward remorse, while others advanced, 

* In the second apology of Justin, there is a particular and very curious 
instance of this legal delay. The same indulgence was granted to accused 
Christians, in the persecution of Decius ; and Cyprian (de Lapsis) expressly 
mentions the ' Dies negantibus prsestitutus.' 

t Tertullian concludes flight from persecution as an imperfect, but very 
criminal, apostacy, as an impious attempt to elude the will of Gr>d, &c. He 
has written a treatise on this subject (see pp. 536-44, Edit. Rigalt.), which 
is filled with the wildest fanaticism, and the most incoherent declamation. It 
is, however, somewhat remarkable, that Tertullian did not suffer martyrdom 
himself. 

{ The LibellaHci, who are chiefly known by the writings of Cyprian, are 
diMeribed, with the utmost precision, in the copious commentary of Motheim, 
pp. 483-9. 
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with confidence and alacrity, to the altara of the gods.* But the disguipe, 
which fear had imposed, subsisted no longer than the present danger. As 
soon as the severity of the persecution was abated, the doors of the churcben 
were assailed by the returning multitude of penitents, who detested their 
idolatrous submission, and who solicited, with equal ardour, but with various 
success, their re-admission into the society of Christian8.f 

rv. Notwithstanding the general rules established for the conviction and 
punishment of the Christians, the fate of those sectaries, in an extensive 
and arbitrary government, must still, in a great measure, have depended on 
their own behaviour, the circumstances of the times, and the temper of their 
supreme as well as subordinate rulers. Zeal might sometimes provoke, and 
prudence might sometimes avert or assuage, the superstitious fury of the 
Pagans. A variety of motives might dispose the provincial governors either 
to enforce or relax the execution of the laws ; and of these motives, the most 
forcible was their regard not only for the public edicts, but for the secret 
intentions of the emperor, a glance from whose eye was sufficient to kindle 
or to extinguish the flames of persecution. As often as any occasional seve- 
rities were exercised in the different parts of the empire, the primitive Chris- 
tians lamented and perhaps magnified their own sufferings ; but the cele- 
brated number of ten persecutions has been determined by the ecclesiastical 
writers of the fifth century, who possessed a more distinct view of the pros- 
perous or adverse fortunes of the church, from the age of Nero to that of 
Diocletian. The ingenious parallels of the ten plagues of Egypt, and of the 
ten horns of the Apocalypse first suggested this calculation to their minds ; 
and in their application of the faith of prophecy to the truth o history, 
they were careful to select those reigns which were indeed the most hostile 
to the Christian cause.J But these transient persecutions served only to re- 
vive the zeal, and to rettare the discipline of the faithful : and the momenta 
of extraordinary rigour were compensated by much longer intervals of peace 
and security. The indifference of some princes, and the indulgence of others, 

♦ Plin. Epistol. x. 97. Dionysius Alexandrin. ap. Euseb. 1. vi, c. 41. Ad 
prima statim verba minantis inimici maximus fratrum numerus fidem suam 
prodidit; nee prostratus est persecutionis impetu, sed voluntario lapsu seip- 
sum prostravit. Cyprian. Opera, p. 89. Among these deserters were many 
priests, and even bishops. 

t It was on this occasion that Cyprian wrote his treatise De Lapsis, and 
many of his epistles. The controversy concerning the treatment of penitent 
apostates, does not occur among the Christians of the preceding century. 
Shall we ascribe this to the superiority of their faith and courage, or to our 
less intimate knowledge of their history 1 

t See Mosheim, p. 97. Sulpicius Severuswas the first authdr of this 
computation; though he seemed desirous of reserving the tenth and greatest 
persecution for the coming of the Antichrist. 
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permitted the ChristianB to enjoy, through not perhapi a legal, jet an actual 
and public, toleration of their religion. 

The apology of Tertullian contains two yery ancient, very singular, but 
at the same time very suspicious instances of Imperial clemency ; the edicts 
published by Tiberius, and by Marcus Antoninus, and designed not only to 
protect the innocence of the Christians, but even to proclaim these stupendous 
miracles which had attested the truth of their doctrine. The first of these 
examples is attended with some diflBculties which might perplex a sceptical 
mind.* We are required to believe, thtzt Pontius Pilate informed the emperor 
of the unjust sentence of death which he had pronounced against an innocent, 
and, as it appeared, a divine person ; and that, without acquiring the merit, 
he exposed himself to the danger of martyrdom ; Ma^ Tiberius, who avowed 
his contempt for all religion, immediately conceived the design of placing the 
Jewish Messiah among the gods of Rome ; that his servile senate ventured to 
disobey the commands of their master ; that Tiberius, instead of resenting 
their refusal, contented himself with protecting the Christians from the 
severity of the laws, many years before such laws were enacted, or before the 
church had assumed any distinct name or existence ; and lastly, that the 
memory of this extraordinary transaction was preserved in the most public and 
authentic records, which escaped the knowledge of the historians of Greece 
and Rome, and were only visible to the eyes of an African Christian, who com- 
posed his apology one hundred and sixty years after the death of Tiberius. 
The edict of Marcus Antoninus is supposed to have been the effect of his 
devotion and gratitude, for the miraculous deliverance which he had obtained 
in the Maroomannic war. The distress of the legions, the seasonable tempest 
of rain and hail, of thunder and of lightning, and the dismay and defeat of 
the barbarians, have been celebrated by the eloquence of several Pagan 
writers. If there were any Christians in that army, it was natural that they 
should ascribe some merit to the fervent prayers, which, in the moment of 
danger, they had offered for their own and the public safety. But we are 
still assured by monuments of brass and marble, by the imperial medals, and 
by the Antonine column, that neither the prince nor the people entertained 
any sense of this signal obligation, since they unanimously attribute their 
deliverance to the providence of Jupiter and to the interposition of Mercury. 
During the whole course of his reign, Marcus despised the Christians as a 
philosopher, and punished them as a sovereign, f 

♦ The testimony given by Pontius Pilate is first mentioned by Justiiw 
The successive improvements which the story has acquired (as it passed 
through the hands of Tertullian, Eusebias, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Orosius, 
Gregory of Tours, and the authors of the several editions of the acts of Pilate), 
are very fairly stated by Dom Calmet, Dissertat. sur TEcriture, torn. ilL p. 

C51, &c. V , ^ t 

t On this miracle, as it is commonly called, of the thundering legion, 
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aotioe of the andeat philoMphera ; but they seem to have considered it with 
BOoh less admiration and astonishment. Jnca^ble of conceiTing the mo- 
tives which sometimes transported the fortitude of helierers beyond the 
bounds of prudence or reason, they treated such an eagerness to die as the 
strange result of obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, or of superstitious 
phrensy.* 'Unhappy menl' exclaimed the proconsul Antoninus to the 
Christiaas of Asia ; ' unhappy men ! If you are thus weary of your lives, is 
it so difficult for you to find ropes and precipices ?'f He was extreniely 
cautious (as it is observed by a learned and (mous historian) of punishing 
men who had found no accusers but themselves, the imperial laws not hav- 
ing made any provision for so unexpected a case : condemning, therefore, a 
few, as a warning to their brethren, he dismissed the multitude with indig- 
nation and contempt. { Notwithstanding this real or affected disdain, the 
Intrepid constancy of the ffliithful was productive of more salutary effects on 
those minds which nature or grace had disposed for the easy reception of 
leligions truth. On these melancholy occasions, there were many among 
the Gtentiles who pitied, who admired, and who were converted. The gene« 
XODS enthusiasm was communicated from the sufferer to the spectators ; and 
the blood of martyrs, according to a well-known observation, became the 
seed of the church. 

But althoQgh devotion had raised, and eloquence continued to inflame, 
this fever of the mind, it insenubly gave way to the more natural hopes and 
fears of the human heart, to the love of life, the apprehension of pain, and 
the horror of dissolution. The more prudent rulers of the church found 
themselves obliged to restrain the indiscreet ardour of their followers, and to 
distrust a constancy which too often abandoned them in the hour of trial.§ 
As the lives of the faithful became less mortified and austere, they were 
every day less ambitions of the honours of martyrdom ; and the soldiers of 
Christ, instead of distinguishing themselves by voluntary deeds of heroism, 
frequently deserted their post, and fied in confusion before the enemy, whom 
it was their duty to resist. There were three methods, however, of escaping 
the flames of persecution, which were not attended with an equal degree of 
guilt — the first, indeed, was generally allowed to be innocent ; the second waa 

* See Epictetus, 1. iv. c. 7 (though there is some doubt whether he alludes 
to the Christians), Marcus Antoninus de Bebus suis, 1. xi. c. 3, Luclan in 
Peregrin. 

f Tertullian ad Scapul. c. 5. The learned are divided between three 
persons of the same name, who were all proconsuls of Asia. I am inclined 
to ascribe this story to Antoninus Pius, who was afterwards emperor^ and 
who may have governed Asia under the reign of Trajan, 

I Mosheim, de Rebus Christ, ante Constantin. p. 235. 

§ See the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, i^ Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. iv. 
e. 15. 
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^ a doabtful, or, at least, of a yenial nature \ but the tMrd time implied a 
dliect and criminal apostacj from the Christian faith. 

I. A modem inquisitor would hear with surprise, that whenever an infor- 
mation was given to a Roman magistrate, of any person within his jurisdic- 
tion, who had embraced the sect of the Christians, the charge was commu- 
nicated to the party accused, and that a convenient time was allowed him to 
settle his domestic concerns, and to prepare an answer to the crime which 
was imputed to him.* If he entertained any doubt of his own constancy, 
such a delay afforded him the opportunity of preserving his life and honour 
by flight, of withdrawing himself into some obscure retirement, or some dis- 
tant province, and of patiently expecting the return of peace and security, 
A measure so consonant to reason was soon authorised by the advice and 
example of the most holy prelates, and seems to have been censured by few, 
except by the Montanists, who deviated into heresy by their strict and obsti- 
nate adherence to the rigour of ancient discipline.f II. The provincial go- 
vernors, whose zeal was less prevalent than their avarice, had countenanced 
the practice of selling certificates (or libels as they were called), which at- 
tested that the persons therein mentioned had complied with the laws, and 
sacrificed to the Roman deities. By producing these false declarations, the 
opulent and timid Christians were enabled to silence the malice of an in* 
former, and to reconcile, in some measure, their safety with their religion. 
A slight penance atoned for this profane dissimulation.! III. In every per- 
secution, there were great numbers of unworthy Christians, who publicly 
disowned or renounced the faith which they had professed ; and who con. 
firmed the sincerity of their abjuration, by the legal acts of burning incense^ 
or of offering sacrifices. Some of these apostates had yielded on the first 
menace of exhortation of the magistrate ; whilst the patience of others had 
been subdued by the length and repetition of tortures. The affrighted coun- 
tenances of some betrayed their inward remorse, while others advanced, 

* In the second apology of Justin, there is a particular and very curious 
instance of this legal delay. The same indulgence was granted to accused 
Christians, in the persecution of Decios ; and Cyprian (de Lapels) expressly 
mentions tiie ' Dies negantibus prsestitutus.' 

t TertuUian concludes flight from persecution as an imperfect, but very 
criminal, apostacy, as an impious attempt to elude the will of Gr>d, &c. He 
has written a treatise on this subject (see pp. 536-44, Edit. Rigalt), which 
is filled with the wildest fanaticism, and the most incoherent declamation. It 
is, however, somewhat remarkable, that TertulUan did not suffer martyrdom 
himself. 

{ The lAbeOaHciy who are chiefly known by the writings of Cyprian, are 
deseribed, with tiia utmost precision, in the copious commentary of Mosheim, 
pp. 483-9. 
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adopted by her son Alexander, and the philosophic devotion of that emperor 
was marked by a singular bnt injudidoas regard for the Christian religion. 
In his domestic chapel he placed the statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of 
Apollonius, and of Christ, as an honour justly due to those respectable sages 
who had iniitructed mankind in the various modes of addressing their 
homag? to the «upremn and universal Deity.' A purer faith, as well as wor- 
ship, was openly processed and practised among his household. Bishops, per- 
haps for the first tira*^, wt're seen at court ; and after the death of Alexander, 
when the inhuman Maximin discharged his fury on the favouiites and servants 
of his unfortunate benefactor, a great number of Christians, of every rank, 
and of both ^exe8, were involved in the promiscuous massacre, which, on their 
account, has improperly received the name of Persecution.f 

Notwithstanding the cruel disposition of Maximin, the effects of his re- 
sentment against the Christians were of a very local and temporary nature, 
and the pious Origen, who had been proscribed as a devoted victim, was still 
reserved to convey the truths of the gospel to the ear of monarcns.| He 
addressed several edifying letters to the Emperor Philip, to his wife, and to 
his mother ; and as soon as that prince, who was born in the neighbourhood 
of Palestine, had usurped the imperial sceptre, the Christians acquired a 
friend and a protector. The public and even partial favour of Philip 
towards the sectaries of the new religion, and his constant reverence ior the 
ministers of the church, gave some colour to the suspicion, which prevailed 
in his own times, that the emperor himself was become a convert to the 

MammsBa was styled a holy and pious woman, both by the Christians and the 
Pagans. From the former, therefore, it was impossible that she should de- 
serve that honourable epithet. 

* See the Augustan History, p. 123. Mosheim (p. 465) seems to refine 
too much on the domestic religion of Alexander. His design of building a 
public temple to Christ (Hist August, p. 129), and the object which was 
suggested either to him, or in similar circumstances to Hadtian, appear to 
have no other foundation than an improbable report, invented by the Chris- 
tians, and credulously adopted by an historian of the age of Constantino. 

f Enseb. 1. vi. c. 28. It may be presumed, that the success of the Chris- 
tians had exasperated the increasing bigotry of the Pagan Dion Cassius, who 
composed his history under the former reign, had most probably intended for 
the use of his master those counsels of persecution, which he ascribes to a 
better age, and to the favourite of Augustus. Concerning this oration of 
MsBcenas, or rather of Dion, I may refer to my own unbiassed opinion (vol, 
i. p. 55, Not. 25), and to the Abbd de la Bleterie (Memoires de PAcademie, 
torn. xxiv. p. 303, torn. xxv. p. 432). 

I Orosius, I. vii. c. 19, mentions Origen as the object of Maximin 's re- 
sentment ; and Firmilianus, a Cappadocian bishop of that age, gives a just 
and confined idea of this persecution (apud Cyprian. Epist. 75). 
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faith,* and afforded some groands for a fable which was afterwards invented, 
that he had been parified by confession and penance from the guilt con- 
tracted by the ranrder of his innocent predecessor.f The fall of Philip in- 
troduced, with the change of masters, a new system of government, so op- 
pressive to the Christians, that their former condition, ever since the time of 
Domitian, was represented as a state of perfect freedom and security, if 
compart d with the rigorous treatment which they experienced under the 
short reign of Decius.^ The virtues of that prince will scarcely allow us to 
suspect that be was actuated by a mean resentment against the favourites of 
his predei*es8or, and it is more reasonable to believe, that in the prosecution 
of his general design to restore the purity of Ruman manners, he was desir- 
ous of delivering the empire from what he condemned as a recent and crimi- 
nal superstition. The bishops of the most considerable cities were removed 
by exile or death : the vigilance of the magistrates prevented the clergy of 
Rome during sixteen mouths from proceeding to a new election ; and it was 
the opinion of the Christians, that the emperor would more patiently endnre' 
a competitor for the purple, than a bishop in the capital. § Were it possible 
to suppose that the penetration of Decius had discovered pride under the 
disguise of humility, or that he could foresee the temporal dominion which 
might insensibly arise from the claims of spiritual authority, we might be 
less surprised, that he should consider the successors of St. Peter as the 
most formidable rivals to thise of Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian was distinguished by a levity and incon- 
stancy ill-suited to the gravity of the Moman Censor, In the first part of 
his reign, he surpassed in clemency those princes who had been suspected of 

* The mention of those princes who were publicly supposed to be Chris- 
tians, as we find it in an epi>tl« of Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Euseb, 1. 
vii. c. 10) evidently alludes to Philip and his family, and forms a contempo- 
rary evidence that such a report had prevailed ; but the Egyptian bishop, 
who lived at an humble distance from the court of Rome, expri sses himself 
with a becoming diffidence concerning the truth of the fact. The epistles of 
Origen (which were extant in the time of Busebius, see 1. vi. c. 36) would 
most probably decide this cu ious, rather than important, question. 

t Euseb. 1. vL c. 34. The story, as is usual, has been embellished by 
succeeding writers, and is confuted, with much superfluous learning, by 
Frederick Spanheim (Opera Varia, tom. ii. p. 400, &c.). 

X Lactantlus, de Mortibus Persecutorum, c. 3, 4. After celebrating the 
felicity and increase of the church, under a long succession of good princes, 
he adds, * Extitit post annos plurimos, execrabile animal, Decius, qui vex- 
aret Ecclesiam.* 

§ Euseb. 1. vi. c.-39. Cyprian. Epistol. 55. The see of Rome remained 
vacant from the martyrdom of Fabianns, the 20th of January, a. d. 250, till 
the election of Cornelius, the 4th of June, a. o. 251. Decius had probably 
left Rome, since he was killed before the end of that year. 
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•n attadnnent to the Chilftian faith. In th« last three yean and a half, 
Uttening to the insinoadons of a minister addicted to the lupentitions of 
Bgypt, he adopted the maxims, and imitated the sereritj, of his predecessor 
Dedas.* The accession of Galliena«, which increased the calamities of the 
empire, restored peace to the church ; and the Christians obtained the free 
exercise of their religion, by an edict addressed to the bishops, and conceiTod 
in such terms as seemed to acknowledge their office and public character.f 
The ancient laws, without being formally repealed, were suffered to sink into 
oblivicn ; and (excepting only some hostile intentions which are attributed to 
the Emperor Aurelian|) the disciples of Christ passed above forty years in a 
■tate of prosperity, far more dangerous to their virtue than the severest trials 
of persecution. 

The story of Paul of Samosata, who filled the metropolitan see of Antioch, 
while the East was in the hands of Odenathos and 2^nobia, may serve to il- 
lustrate the condition and character of the times. The wealth of that pre- 
late was a sufficient evidence of his guilt, since it was neither derived from 
the inheritarfce of his fathers, nor acquired by the arts of honest industry. 
But Paul considered the service of the church as a very lucrative profession.! 
His ecclesiastical jurisdiction was venal and rapacious; he extorted ' fre- 
quent contributions from the most opulent of the faithful, and converted to 
his own use a considerable part of the public revenue. By his pride and 
luxury, the Christian religion was rendered odious in the eyes of the Gen- 
tiles. His council chamber and his throne, the splendour with which he ap* 
peared in public, the suppliant crowd who solicited his attention, the multi- 
tude of letters and petitions to which he dictated his answers, and the per- 
petual hurry of business in which he was involved, were circumstances much 

* Euseb. 1. Yii. c. 10. Mosheim (p. 548) has very clearly shown that the 
PrsBfect MacrianuSy and the Egyptian Magut^ are one and the same person. 

t £usel»us (1. vii. c. 13) gives us a Greek version of this Latin edict, 
which seems to have been very concise. By another edict, he directed that 
the C€Bmeteria should be restored to the Christians. 

I Euseb. 1. vii. e. 30. Laotantins de M. P. c. 6. Hieronym. in Ghron. 
p. 177* Orosius, 1 vii. c. 23. Their language is in general so ambiguous 
and incorrect, that we are at a lo«>s to determine how far Aurelian had car- 
ried hi:< intentione before he was assassinated. Most of the moderns (''xcept 
Dodwell, Ditss^rtat. C>'prian. xi. 64) have seixed the occasion of gaining a 
few extraordinary martyrs. 

§ Paul was better pleased with the title of Dncenariut^ than with that of 
bishop. The Ducenarius was an imperial procurator, so called from his 
•alary two hundred 5e«^er^ia, or £1,600 a-year. (See Salmasius ad Hist. 
August, p. 124.) Some critics suppose, that the Bishop of Antioch had ac- 
tuTly obtained anoh an offioe from Zenobia, while others consider it only as 
a figurative ezpresiioii of his pomp and insolenoe. 
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^ttei suited to the itate of a cifil magiitrate,* than to the humility of a 
primitive bishop. When he harangaed his people from the pnlpit, Paul 
affected the figurative style» and the theatrical gestures of an Asiatic sophist, 
while the cathedral resoundC'l w th the loudest and most extravagant accla- 
mations in the praise of his divine eloquence. Against those who resisted 
his power, or refused to flatter his vanity, the prelate of Antioch was arro« 
gant, rigid, and inexorable ; but he relaxed the discipline, and lavished the 
treasures of the church on his dependent clergy, who were permitted to imi- 
tate their master in the gratification of eve sensual app«*tite. For Paul 
indulged himself very freely in the pleasures of the table, and he had re- 
ceived into the episcopal palace two young and beautiful women, as the con- 
stant companions of his leisure rooments.f 

Notwithstanding these scandalous vices, if Paul of Samosata had preserved 
the purity of the orthodox faith, his reign over the capital of Syria would 
have ended only with his life ; and had a seasonable persecution intervenedj 
an effort of courage might perhaps have placed him in the rank of saints 
and martyrs. Some nice and subtle errors, which he imprudently adopted 
and obstinately maintained, concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, excited 
the zeal and indignation of the eastern churches.^ From Egypt to the 
Euxine bea, the bishops were in arms and in motion. Several councils wera 
held, confutations were published, excommunications were pronounced, am- 
biguous explanations were by turns accepted and refused, treaties were con- 
cluded and violated, and, at length, Paul of Samosata was degraded from 
his episcopal character, by the sentence of seventy or eighty bishops, who 
asfiembled for that purpose at Antioch, and who, without consulting the 
rights of the clergy or people, appinnted a successor by their own authority. 
The manifest irregularity of this proceeding increa&ed the numbers of the 
discontented faction ^ and as Paul, who was no stranger to the arts of courts, 
had insinuated himself into the favour of Zenobia, he maintained above foni 
years the possession of the episcopal house and office. The victory of Aureliaa 

* Simony was not unknown in those times; and the clergy sometime* 
bought what they intended to sell. It appears that the bibhopric of Car-> 
thage was purcuased by a wealthy matron, named Lucilla, for her servant 
Majorinus. The price was 4()0 FoUea. (Monument. Antiq. ad ca?cem Op- 
tati, p. 263.) Kvery FoUit contained 125 pieces of silver, and the whole 
sum mny be computed at about £2,400. 

f If we are desirous of extenuating the vices of Paul, we roust suspect 
the assembled bitshops of the East, of publishing the most malicious calum- 
aieii in circular epistles addressed to all the ehurdiesof the empire (ap Euseh. 
1. vii. c 30). 

X His heresy (like those of Noetns and SabeUius, in the same century) 
tended to confound the mysterious distinction of the divine persons. See 
M Oiheim, p. 702, &c. 
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changed the fiftce of the East, and the two contending parties, who applied t« 
each other the epithets of schism and heresj, were either commanded or per- 
mitted to plead their caose before the tribunal of the conqueror. The 
public and yerj singular trial affords a convincing proof that the existence, 
the property, the privileges, and the internal policy, of the Christians, were 
acknowledged, if not by the laws, at least by the magistrates of the empire. 
As a Pagan and as a soldier, it could scarcely be expected that Aurelian 
should enter into the discussion, whether the ^sentiments of Paul or those of 
his adversaries were most agreeable to the true standard of the orthodox, 
faith. His determination, however, was founded on the general principles 
of equity and reason. He considered the bishops of Italy as the most im* 
partial and respectable judges among the Christians, and as soon as he was 
informed that they had unanimously approved the sentence of the council, 
he acquiesced in their opinion, and immediately gave orders that Paul should 
be compelled to relinquish the temporal possessions belonging to an office, of 
which, in the judgment of his brethren, he had been regularly deprived. 
But while we applaud the justice, we should not overlook the policy, of 
Aurelian ; who was desirous of restoring and cementing the dependence of 
the provinces on the capital, by every means which could bind the interest or 
prejudices of any part of his subjects.* 

Amidst the frequent revolutions of the empire, the Christians still flou- 
rished in peace and prosperity ; and notwithstanding a celebrated sera of 
martyrs has been deduced from the acoesaon of Diocletian, f the new system 
of policy introduced and maintained by the wisdom of that prince, continued 
during more than eighteen years to breathe the mildest and most liberal spirit 
of religious toleration. The mind of Diocletian himself was le^s adapted 
indeed to speculative inquiries, than to the active labours of war and go- 
vernment. His prudence rendered him averse to my g^eat innovation, and 
though his temper was not very susceptible of zeal or enthusiasm, he always 
maintained an habitual regard for the ancient deities of the empire. But 
the leisure of the two empresses, of his wife Prisca, and of Valeria his 
daughter, permitted them to -listen with more attention and respect to the 
truths of Christianity, which in every age has acknowledged its important 
obligations to female devotion.^ The principal eunuchs, Lucian and Doro- 

* Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. vii. c. 30. We are entirely indebted to him 
for the curious story of Paul of Samo(^ata• 

f The JEra of Martyrs, which is still in use among the Copts and the 
Abyssinians, must be reckoned from the 29th of August, a. d. 284 ; as the 
beginning of the Egyptian year was nineteen days earlier than the real ac- 
cession of Diocletian. See Dissertation Preliminaire a TArt de verifier les 
Dates. 

I The expression of Lactantius (de M. P. c. 15) < eacrificio pollui coegit,^ 
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theo8,* GJorgoniiis and Andrew^ who attended the person, possessed the favour, 
and governed the household of Diocletian, protected by their powerful influ- 
ence the faith which they had embraced. Their example was imitated by 
many of the most considerable oflBcers of the palace, who, in their respective 
stations, had the care of the imperial ornaments, of the robes, of the furni- 
ture, of the jewels, and even of the private treasury ; and though it might 
sometimes be incumbent on them to accompany the emperor when he sacri- 
ficed in the temple,f they enjoyed, with their wives, their children, and their 
slaves, the free exercise of the Christian religion. Diocletian and his col- 
leagues frequently conferred the most important offices on those persons who 
avowed their abhorrence for the worship of the go ^s, but who had displayed 
abilities proper for the service of the state. The bishops held an honourable 
rank in their respective provinces, and were treated with distinction and 
respect, not only by the people, but by the magistrates themselves. Almost 
in every city, the ancient churches were found insufficient to contain the 
increasing multitude of proselytes ; and in their place more stately and ca- 
pacious edifices were erected for the public worship of the faithful. The 
corruption of manners and principles, so forcibly lamented by Eusebiusj may 
be considered, not only as a consequence, but as a proof, of the liberty 
which the Christians enjoyed and abused under the reign of Diocletian. 
Prosperity had relaxed the nerves of discipline. Fraud, envy, and malice, 
prevailed, in every congregation. The presbyters aspired to the episcopal 
office, which every day became an object more worthy of their ambition. 
The bishops, who contended with each other for ecclesiastical pre-eminence, 
appeared by their conduct to claim a secular and tyrannical power in he 
church ; and the lively faith which still distinguished the Christians from the 
Qentiles, was shown much less in their lives, than in their controversial writ- 
ings. 

Notwithstanding this seeming security, an attentive observer might dis 
cern some symptoms that threatened the church with a more violent persecu- 
tion than any which she had yet endured. The zeal and rapid progress of 
the Christians awakened the Polytheists from their supine indifference in the 
cause of those deities, whom custom and education had taught them to 

implies their antecedent conversion to the faith, but does not seem to justify 
the assertion of Mosheim (p. 912) that they had been privately baptised. 

* M.deTillemontCMemoiresBcclesiastiques, tom. v. parti, pp. U, 12) has 
quoted from the Spicilegium of Dom. Luc d*Acheri, a very curious instruc* 
tion which Bishop Theonas compotied for the use of Lucian. 

I Lactantius de M. P. c. 10. 

♦ Eusebius, Hist. Ecclesiast. I. viii. c. i. The reader who consultk the 
original, will not accuse me of heightening the picture. Eusebius was about 
sixteen years of age at the accession of the Emperor Diocletian. 
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Teyere. The matiial proTOcationi of a leligions war, which had already 
ooBtinned above two htindred years, exasperated the animosity of the con- 
tending parties. The Pagans were incensed at the raahness of a recent and 
obscure sect, which presumed to accuse their countrymen of error, and to 
devote their ancestors to eternal misery. The habits of justifying the popu- 
lar mythology against the invectives of an implacable enemy, produced in 
their minds some sentiments of faith and reverence for a system which they 
had been accustomed to consider with the most careless levity. The super- 
natural powers assumed by the church inspired at the same time terror and 
emulation. The followers of the established religion intrenched themselves 
behind a similar fortification of prodigies $ invented new modes of sacrifice, 
of expiation, and of inanition ;* attempted to revive the credit of their ex* 
piring oracles ;t and listened with eager credulity to every impostor, who 
flattered their prejudices by a tale of wonders.^ Both parties seemed to 
acknowledge the truth of those miracles which were claimed by their adver- 
saries $ and while they were contented with ascribing them to the arts of 
magic, and to the power of dsemons, they mutually concurred in restoring 
and establishing the reign of superBtition.§ Philosophy, her most dangerous 
enemy, was now converted into her most useful ally. The groves of the 
academy, the gardens of Epicurus, and even the portico of the Stoics, were 
almost deserted, as so many different schools of scepticism or impiety ;| and 

* We might quote, among a great number of instances, the mysterious 
worship of Mythras, and the Taurobolia ; the latter of which became fa- 
shionable in the time of the i^ntonines (see a Dissertation of M. de Boze, in 
the Memoires de PAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 443). The romanco 
of Apuleius is as full of devotion as of satire. 

f The impostor Alexander very strongly recommended the oracle of Tro- 
phonius at Mallos, and those of Apollo, at Glares and Miletus (Lucian, 
torn. ii. p. 236, Edit. Reitz.). The last of these, whose singular history 
would furnish a very curious episode, was consulted by Diocletian before he 
published his edicts of persecution (Lactantius, de M. P. c. 11). 

I Besides the ancient stories of Pythagoras and Aristeas, the cures per-^ 
formed at the shrine of ^sculapius, and the fables related of ApoUonius of 
Tyana were frequently opposed to the miracles of Christ ; though I agree 
with Dr. Lardner (see Testimonies, vol. iii. pp. 253, 352) that when Philos- 
tratus composed the life of ApoUonius, he had no such intention. 

§ It is seriously to be lamented, that the Christian fathers, by acknow- 
ledging the supernatural, or, as they deem it, the infernal part of Paganism, 
destroy with their own hands the great advantage which we might other- 
wise derive from the liberal concessions of our adversaries. 

II Julian (p. 301. Edit. Spanheim) expresses a pious joy, that the provi- 
dence of the gods had extinguished the impious sects, and for the most part 
destroyed the books of the Pyrrhonians and Epicureans, which had been 
yery numerous, since Epicurus himself composed no less than 300 volumes. 
See Diogenes Laertius, U z. c. 26* 
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maay among tlM Bomani were desiroiu that the writings of Cicero thovld 
he ooademned and anppreaaed bj the authority of the senate. The prevaii- 
ing sect of the new Platonieians jadged it pradent to oonnect themselYes 
with the priests, whom perhaps thej despised, against the Christians, whom 
they had reason to fear. These fashionable philosophers prosecuted the de- 
sign of extracting allegoricid wisdom from the fictions of the Greek poets ; 
instituted mysterious rites of devotion for the use of their chosen disciples ; 
recommended the worship of the ancient gods as the emblems or ministers 
of the Supreme Deity, and composed against the faith of the gospel many 
elaborate treatises,* which have since been committed to the flames by the 
prudence of orthodox emperors.! 

Although the policy of Diocletian and the humanity of Constantius in- 
clined them to preserve inviolate the maxims of toleration, it was soon dis- 
covered that their two associates, Maximian and Galerius, entertained the 
most impbtcable averdon for the name and religion of the Christians. The 
minds of those princes had never been enlightened by science— education 
had never softened their temper. They owed thdr greatness to their swords, 
and in their most elevated fortune they still retained their superstitious 
prejudices of soldiers and peasants. In the general administration of the 
provinces they obeyed the laws which their benefactor had established j but 
they frequentiy found occasions of exercising within their camp and palaoes 
a secret per8ecution4 for which the imprudent seal of the Christians some- 
times offered the most specious pretences. A sentence of death was executed 
upon Maximilianus, an African youth, who had been produced by his own 
father before the magistrate as a sufficient and legal recruit, but who obsti- 
nately persisted in declaring that his conscience would not permit him to 

* Lactantius (Divin. Institut. 1. v, c. 2, 3) gives a very clear and spirited 
account of two of these philosophic adversaries of the faith. The large 
treatise of Porphyry against the Christians consisted of thirty books, and was 
composed in Sicily about the year 270. 

f See Socrates, Hist. Ecclesiast. L i. c. 9, and Codex Justinian, 1. i. tit. i. 
1.3. 

X Easebius, 1. viii. c. 4. c 17* He limits the number of military martyrs, 
by a remarkable expression, of which neither his Latin nor French translator 
have rendered the energy. Notwithstanding the authority of Eusebius, and 
the silence of Lactantius, Ambrose, Sulpicius, Orosius, &c., it has been long 
believdd that theThebeanl egion, consisting of 6000 Christians, suffered mar- 
tyrdom, by the order of Masimian,Jn the valley of the Penine Alps. The 
story was first published about the middle of the fifth oentury by Eacherius 
bishop of Lyons, who received it from certain persons, who received it f^oa 
Isaac, bishop of Geneva, who is said to have received it from Theodore, 
bishop of Octodorum. The Abbey of St. Maurice still subsists, a rick 
monument of the credulity of Sigismond, king of Burgundy. See an excel- 
lent dissertation in the 36th volume of the Blblioth^ue Raison^, pp. 427*4&4. 
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embrace the profefwion of a soldier.* It could scarcely be expected that any 
govemnaeDt should suffer the action of Marcellus the centurion to pass with 
impunity. On the day of a public festival, that oflScer threw away his belt, 
his arms, and the ensigns of his oflBce, and exclaimed with a loud voice, that 
he would obey none but Jesus Christ the eternal king, and that he renouuced 
for ever the use of carnal weapons and the service of an idolatrous master. 
The soldiers, as soon as they recovered from their astonishment, secured the 
person of Marcellus. He was examined In the city of Tingi by the president 
of that part of Mauritania ; and as he was convicted by his own confession, 
he was condemned and beheaded for the crime of desertion. Examples of 
such a nature savour much less of religious persecution than of martial or 
even civil law ; but they served to alienate the mind of the emperors, to 
justify the severity of Galerius, who dismissed a great number of Christian 
officers from their employments, and to authorise the opinion, that a sect of 
enthusiasts which avowed principles so repugnant to the public safety must 
either remain useless, or would soon become dangerous, subjects of the empire. 
After the success of the Persian war had raised the hopes and the reputa- 
tion of Galerius, he passed a winter with Diocletian in the palace of Nico- 
media ; and the fate of Christianity became the object of their secret consul- 
tations.t The experienced emperor was still inclined to pursue measures of 
lenity; and though he readily consented to exclude the Christians from 
holding any employments in the household or the army, he urged in the 
strongest terms the danger as well as cruelty of shedding the l>lood of those 
deluded fanatics. Qalerius at length extorted from him the permisdon of 
summoning a council, composed of a few persons the most distinguished in 
the civil and military departments of the state. The important question was 
agitated in their presence, and those ambitious courtiers easily discerned, 
that it was incumbent on them to second by their eloquence the importunate 
violence of the Csasar. It may be presumed, that they insisted on every 
topic which might interest the pride, the piety, or the fears of their sovereign 
in the destruction of Christianity. Perhaps they represented, that the 
glorious work oi the deliverance of the empire was left imperfect as long as 
an independent people was permitted to subsist and multiply in the provinces. 
The Christians (it might speciously be alleged), renouncing the gods and the 
institutions of Rome, had constituted a distinct republic, which might yet 
be suppressed before it had acquired any military force— but which was 

* See the Acta Sincera» p. 299. The acconnts of his martyrdom, and that 
•f Marcellus, bear every mark of trnth and anthentieity. 

f De M. P. c. 11. Lactantius (or whoever was the author of this little 
treatise) was, at that time, an inhabitant of Nicomedia $ but it seems diffi- 
cult to conceive how he could acquire so accurate a knowledge of what 
passed in the imperial cabinet. 
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already governed by its own laws and magistrates, was possessed of a public 
treasure, and was intimately connected in all its parts by the frequent assem- 
blies of the bishops, to whose decrees their numerous and opulent congrega- 
tions yielded an implicit obedience. Arguments like these may seem to have 
determined the reluctant mind of Diocletian to embrace a new system of 
persecution ; but though we may suspect, it is not in our power to relate, the 
secret intrigues of the palace, the private views and resentments, the jealousy 
of women or eunuchs, and all those trifling but decisive causes which so 
often influence the fate of empires, and the councils of the wisest monarchs.* 

The pleasure of emperors was at length signified to the Christians, who, 
during the course of this melancholy winter, had expected with anxiety the 
result of so many secret consultations. The twentv-third of February, which 
coincided with the Roman festival of the TerminaUa,t was appointed 
(whether from accident or design) to set bounds to the progress of Chris- 
tianity. At the earliest dawn of day, the Prffitorian prsefect,:^ accompanied 
by several generals^ tribunes, and officers of the revenue, repaired to the 
principal church of 'Nicomedia, which was situated on an eminence in the 
most populous and beautiful part of the city. The doors were instantly 
broke open ; they rushed into the sanctuary ; and, as they searched ia vain 
for some visible object of worship, they were obliged to content themselves 
with committing to the flames the volumes of holy scripture. The ministers 
of Diocletian were followed by a numerous body of guards and pioneers, who 
marched in order of battle, and were provided with all the instruments used 
in the destruction of fortified cities. By their incessant labour, a sacred 
edifice, which towered above the imperial palace, and had long excited the 
indignation and envy of the Gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with the 
ground. § 

The next day the general edict of persecution was published ;|| and though 
Diocletian, still averse to the efiusion of blood, had moderated the fury of Ga- 

* The only circumstance which we can discover is the devotion and 
jealousy of the mother of Galerius. She is described by Lactantius, as 
Deorum montium cultrix ; mulier admodium superstitiosa. She had a 
great influence over her son, and was offended by the disregard of some of 
her Christian servants, 

f The worship and festival of the God Terminus are elegantly illustrated 
by M. de Boze, Mem. de I'Academie des Inscriptions, torn. i. p. 50. 

I In our only MS. of Lactantius, we read profectua ; but reason, and the 
authority of all the critics, allow us— instead of that word, which destroys 
the sense of the passage— to substitute prcefecttts. 

§ Lactantius de M. P. c. 12. gives a very lively picture of the destruction 
of the church. 

J Mosheim (pp. 922-26), from many scattered passages of Lactantius and 
EttsebiuB, has eollected a very just and accurate notion of this edict ; though 
he sometimes deviates into conjecture and refinement. 
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solution, of the sufferers. A few days afterwards, Galerius hastily withdrew 
himself from Nicoroedia, declaring that, if he delayed his departure from 
that devoted palace, he should fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Christians. 
The ecclesiastical historians, from whom alone we derive a partial and imper- 
fect knowledge of this persecution, are at a loss how to account for the fears 
and dangers of the emperors. Two of these writers, a prince and a rheto- 
rician, were eye-witnesses of the fire of Nicomedia. The one ascribes it to 
lightning, and the divine wrath ; the other affirms that it was kindled by the 
malice of Galerius himself.* 

As the edict against the Christians was designed for a general law of the 
"Whole empire, and as Diocletian and Galerius, though they might not wait 
fo» the consent, were assured of the concurrence, of the western princes, it 
woild appear more consonant to our ideas of policy, that the governors of 
all ftie provinces should have received secret instructions to publish, on one 
and \he same day, this declaration of war within their respective depart* 
menta, It was at least to be expected, that the convenience of the public 
highways and established posts would have enabled the emperors to transmit 
their orders with the utmost dispatch from the palace of Nicomedia to the 
extremities of the Roman world ; and that they would not have suffered 
fifty days to elapse before the edict was published in Syria, and near four 
months before it was signified to the cities of Africa.f This delay may 
perhaps be imputed to the cautious temper of Diocletian, who had yielded a 
reluctant consent to the measures of persecution, and who was desirous of 
trying the experiment under his more immediate eye, before he gave way to 
the disorders and discontent which it must inevitably occasion in the distant 
provinces. At first, indeed, the magistrates were restrained from the effusion 
of blood ; but the use of every other severity was permitted, and even recom- 
mended to their zeal ; nor could the Christians, though . they cheerfully re- 
signed the ornaments of their churches, resolve to interrupt their religious 
assemblies, or to deliver their sacred books to the flames. The pious obsti- 
nacy of Felix, an African bishop, appears to have embarrassed the subordi- 
nate ministers of the government. The curator of his city sent him in chains 
to the proconsul. The proconsul transmitted him to the Prsetorian prsefect 
of Italy ; and Felix, who disdained even to give an evasive answer, was at 
length beheaded at Venusia, in Lucania, a place on which the birth of Horace 
has conferred fame.| This precedent, and perhaps some imperial rescript, 

* See Lactantius, Eusebius, and Constantino, ad Coetum Sanctorum, c. 25. 
Easebius confesses his ignorance of the cause of the fire. 

t Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiast. tom. v, part i. p. 43. 

J See the Acta Sincera of Ruinart, p. 353 5 those of Foelix of Thibara, 
or Tibiur, appear much less corrupted than in the other editions, which 
afford a lively specimen of legendary licence. 
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vrliich was issued in consequence of it, appeared to authorise the governors 
of prorinces, in punishing with death the refusal of the Christians to deliver 
up their sacred books. There were undoubtedly many persons who embraced 
this opportunity of obtaining the crown of martyrdom ; but there were 
likewise too many who purchased an ignominious life, by discovering and 
betraying the holy scripture into the hands of infidels. A great number even 
of bishops and presbyters acquired, by this criminal compliance, the oppro- 
brious epithet of Traditors; and their offence was productive of much 
present scandal, and much future discord, in the African church.* 

The copies, as well as the versions of scripture, were already so multiplied 
in the empire, that the most severe inquisition could no longer be attended 
with any fatal consequences ; and even the sacrifice of those volumes, which, 
in every coogregation, were preserved for the public use, required the con- 
sent of some treacherous and unworthy Christians. But the ruin of the 
churches was easily effected by the authority of the government, and by the 
labour of the Pagans. In some provinces, however, the magistrates con- 
tented themselves with shutting up the places of religious worship. In 
others, they more literally complied with the terms of the edict ; and after 
taking away the doors, the benches, and the pulpit, which they burnt, as it 
were in a funeral pile, they completely demolished the remainder of the 
ediUce.f It is perhaps to this melancholy occasion, that we should apply a 
yery remarkable story, which is related with so many circumstances of 
variety and improbability, that it serves rather to excite than to satisfy our 
curiosity. In a small town in Phrygia, of whose name as well as situation 
we are left ignorant, it should seem, that the magistrates and the body of 
the people had embraced the Christian faith ; and as some resistance might 
be apprehended to the execution of the edict, the governor of the province 
was supported by a numerous detachment of legionaries. On their approach 
the citizens threw themselves into the church, with the resolution either of 
defending by arms that sacred edifice, or of perishing in its ruins. They 
indignantly rejected the notice and permission which was given to them, to 
retire, till the soldiers, provoked by their obstinate refusal, set fire to the 
building on all sides, and consumed, by this extraordinary kind of martyr* 
dom, a great number of Phrygians, with their wives and children. :[ 

* See the first book of Optatus of Milevis against the Donatists at Paris, 
1700. Edit. Dupin. He lived under the reign of Valens. 

t The ancient monuments, published at the end of Optatus, p. 261, &c. 
describe, in a very circumstantial manner, the proceedings of the governors 
in the destruction of churches. They made a minute inventory of the plate, 
&c. which they found in them. That of the church of Cirta, in Numidia, is 
still extant. It consisted of two chalices of gold, and six of silver ; six .urns, 
')one kettloy seven lamps, all likewise of silver ; besides a large quantity of 
brass utensils, and wearing apparel. 

X Lactantius (Institut, Divin..v. il.) confines the calamity to the amven- 
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served the appellation of the first emperor who publicly professed and estab- 
lished the Christian religion. The motives of his conversion, as they may 
variously be deduced from benevolence, from policy, from conviction, or from 
remorse 5 and the progress of the revolution, which, under his powerful influ- 
ence, and that of his sons, rendered Christianity the reigning religion of the 
Roman empire, will form a very interesting and important chapter in the 
third volume of this history. At present it may be sufficient to observe, that 
every victory of Constantino was productive of some relief or benefit to the 
church. 

The provinces of Italy and Africa experienced a short but very violent per- 
secution. The rigorous edicts of DiOcletian were strictly and cheerfully 
executed by his associate Maximinian, who had long hated the Christians^ 
and who delighted in acts of blood and violence. In the autumn of the first 
year of the persecution, the two emperors met at Rome to celebrate their 
triumph ; several oppressive laws appoar to have issued from their secret 
consultations, and the diligence of the magistrates was animated by the pre- 
sence of their sovereigns. After Diocletian had divested himself of the 
purple, Italy and Africa were administered under the name of Severus, and 
were exposed, without defence, to the implacable resentment of his master 
Galerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauctus deserves the notice of 
posterity. He was of a noble family in Italy, and had raised himself, 
through the successive honours of the palace, to the important office of trea- 
surer of the private demesnes. Adauctus is the more remarkable for being 
the only person of rank and distinction who appears to have sufifered death, 
during the whole course of this general persecution.* 

The revolt of Maxentius immediately restored peace to the churches of 
Italy and Africa ; and the same tyrant who oppressed every other class of 
his subjects, showed himself just, humane, and even partial, towards the 
afflicted Christians. He depended on their gratitude and affection, and very 
naturally presumed, that the injuries which they had suffered, and the dan- 
gers which they still apprehended from his most inveterate enemy, would 
secure the fidelity of a party already considerable by their numbers and opu- 
lence, f Even the conduct of Maxentius towards the bishops of Rome and 
Carthage, may be considered as the proof of his toleration, since it is proba- 
ble that the most orthodox princes would adopt the same measures 'with 
regard to their established clergy. Marcellus, the former of those prelates, 
had thrown the capital into confusion, by the severe penance which he im- 

* Eusebius, 1. viii. c ii. Grutet, Inscript. p. 1171* No 18. Rufinnshas 
mistaken the oflBce of Adauctus, as well as the place of martyrdom. 

f Eusebius, 1. viii. c. 14. But as Maxentius was vanquished by Constan- 
tino, it suited the purpose of Lactantius to place his death among those of 
the persecutors. 
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posed on a great number of Christians, who, daring the late persecution, had 
renoanced or dissembled their religion. The rage of faction broke out in 
frequent and violent seditions ; the blood of the faithful was shed by each 
other's hands, and the exile of Marcellus, whose prudence seems to have 
been less eminent than his zeal, was found to be the only measure capable 
of restoring peace to the distracted church of Rome.* The behaviour of 
Mensurius, Bishop of Carthage, appears to have been still more reprehen* 
sible. A deacon of that city had published a libel against the emperor. 
The offender took refuge in the episcopal palace ; and though it was some- 
what early to advance any claims of ecclesiastical immunities, the bishop 
refused to deliver him up to the officers of justice. For this treasonable re> 
sistance, Mensurius was summoned to court, and, instead of receiving a legal 
sentence of death or banishment, he was permitted, after a short examina- 
tion, to return to his diocese.f Such was the happy condition of the Chris- 
tian subjects of Maxentius, that whenever they were desirous of procuring 
for their own use any bodies of martyrs, they were obliged to purchase them 
from the most distant provinces of the East. A story is related of Aglae, a 
Roman lady, descended from a consular family, and possessed of so ample 
an estate, that it required the management of seventy- three stewards. 
Among these, Boniface was the favourite of his mistr"^8 ; and as Aglae 
mixed love with devotion, it is reported that he was admitted to share her 
bed. Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious desire of obtaining some 
sacred relics from the East. She entrusted Boniface with a considerable sum 
of gold, and a large quantity of aromatics ; and her lover, attended by 
twelve horsemen and three covered chariots, undertook a remote pilgrimage, 
as far as Tarsus in Cilicia.^ 

The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the first and principal author of the 
persecution, was formidable to those Christians whom their misfortunes had 
placed within the limits of his dominions $ and it may fairly be presumed 
that many persons of a middle rank, who were not confined by the chains 
either of wealth or of poverty, very frequently deserted their native country, 
and sought a refuge in the milder climate of the West. As long as he com- 
manded only the armies and provinces of lUyricum, he could with difficulty 
either find or make a considerable number of martyrs, in a warlike country, 

^ The epitaph of Marcellus is to be found in Grnter, Inscrip. p. 1172, No. 
3, aad it contains all that we know of his history. MarcelUnus and Mar- 
cellus, whose names follow in the list of popes, are supposed by many critics 
to be different persons ; but the learned Abb^ de Longuerre was convinced 
that they were one and the same. 

f Optatus contr. Donatist 1. i. c. 17, 18. 

I The Acts of the Passion of St. Boniface, which abound in miracles and 
declamation, «re published by Rainart (pp. 283-9 1 ), both in Greek and 
Latin> from the authority of very ancient manuscripts. 
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West, the bishops of the Imperial city extended their dominion over the 
laity as well as clergy of the Latin church. The fabric of superstition which 
they had erected, and which might long have defied the feeble efforts of 
reasons, was at length assaulted by a crowd of daring ianatics, who, from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, assumed the popular character of re- 
formers. The Church of Bome defended by violence the empire which she 
had acquired by fraud ; a system of peace and benevolence was soon dis^ 
graced by proscripticms, wars, massacres, and the institution, of the holy 
office. And as the reformers were animated by thti love of civil ks well as 
of religious freedom, the Catholic princes connected their own interest with 
that of the clergy, and enforced by fire and the sword the terrors of spiritual 
censures. In the Netherlands alone, more than one hundred thousand of 
the subjects of Charles the Fifth are said to have suffered by the hand of the 
executioner ; and this extraordinary number is attested by Grotius,* a man 
of ^ genius and learning, who preserved his moderation amidst the fiiry of 
contending sects, and who composed the annals of his own age and country 
at a time when the invention of printing had facilitated the means of intelli- 
gence, and increased the danger of detection. If we are obliged to submit 
oar belief to the authority of Grotios, it must be allowed, that the number 
of Protestants, who were executed in a single province and in a single reign, 
far exceeded that of the primitive martyrs in the space of three centuries, 
and of the Roman empire. "But if the probability of the fact itself should 
prevail over the weight of evidence ; if Grotius should be convicted of ex- 
aggerating the merit and sufferings of the Beformers ; fwe shall be naturally 
led to inquire what confidence can be placed in the doubtful and imperfect 
monuments of ancient credulity ; what degree of credit can be assigned to 
a courtly bishop, and a passionate declaimer, who, under the protection of 
Constantino, enjoyed the exclusive privilege of recording the persecutions 
inflicted on the Christians by the vanquished rivals; or disregarded prede- 
cessors of their gracious sovereign. « 

* Grot Annal. de Bebus Belgicis, 1. i. p. 12, Edit. fol. 

f Fra-Paolo (Istoria del Concilio Tridentino, 1. iii.) reduces the number of 
Belgic martyrs to 60,000. In learning and moderation, Fra> Paolo was not 
Inferior to Grotius. The prioritv of time gives some advantage to th6 evi- 
dence of the former, which he loses on the other hand, by the distance of 
Venice from the Netherlands. 
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